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LOVE THAT LASTS FOR EVER. 


THERE is a Word, 
A Linnet lilting in the grove, 
Keen as a sword, 
And pure as Angels are above ; 
‘This little Word good men call Love! 


It bears a Name, 

Unsullied by the taint of wealth; 
Careless of Fame, 

And bright with all the hues of health, 


It shrinks from praise, to bless by stealth. 


‘I join it now 

To Thine, Victoria! Thou hast seen 
With clear eyes, how 

To win it: blesséd hast thou been 

With Love, as Mother, Wife, and Queen, 
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Love that lasts for ever. 
IV. 


Love bathed in Tears, 
To Love cemented, ever brings 
And ever bears 
A chastened spirit, that in Kings, 
Is noblest among earthly things. 


Come lasting Love! 

For Sweetness in a moment dies, 
And all things prove, 

That Beauty far too quickly flies 


From blue, or black, or hazel eyes. 


Youth is a snare; 
Like an awakening dream it speeds, 
Nor cries, Beware / 
A dream of unaccomplished deeds, 
A hope of undetermined creeds. 


Is it Friendship then? 


The Tyrant of a summer day, 
The boast of men 
Who loiter idly on life’s way, 
A‘ band who neither work nor play. 
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Nay! Friends, though dear, 
Pass on their way—change—turn aside ; 
A transient tear 
Dims friendship’s light—or some pale bride— 


For Love was born when Friendship died ! 


Thou, Grey or Gold, 
Alone, Great Love, survivest all, 

All else grows old ; 
Their birth, their growth, their rise, their fall, 
Immortal only at Thy call. 


Love conquers Death, 
And is Life’s portal, and the Soul 
Whose Heavenly breath 
Inspires all Life, and ages roll 


To ages, and yet leave it whole. 


Come then Great Love, 
To whom none ever plead in vain, 


Come from above— 


Where are no sighs, no tears, no pain— 


And make us: pure from selfish stain. 
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Come, fresh as morn, 

When golden sunrise laves the land, 
And gilds the corn; 

Come smiling—come with open hand— 


That brooks no chain——owns no command. 


Thy voice sounds best 


When faint the weary toilers sigh, 
And long for rest ; 
The tone is clear, but not too high, 


With just one touch of mystery. 


Come, calm as night, 

When Dian, with her stars, looks on 
A wondrous sight— 

A sleeping world :—Endymion 

Slept thus for thee, pale Amazon ! 


Be with us now; 
Illume our pleasures, soothe our woes, 
And teach us how 
Thy sweet encircling spirit knows 
The heart’s unrest—the heart’s repose. 
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Be with us now; 
A Day of many-sided thought 
That curves the brow 


With lines of memory, interwrought 


With hope, and gratitude unbought. 


O Queen! this Day 

Thy People, generous and just, 
As well they may, 

Confirm anew their sacred trust 


Enshrined in half a century’s dust. 


XVIII. 


For fifty years 

Thy People’s love has been content 
(In spite of tears, 

And bitter sorrows sadly blent) 


To raise to Thee Love’s monument. 


A Trophy, based 
On duty done, on faction quelled, 
No deed defaced 
By broken word, or faith withheld, 
No foe by stratagem compelled. 
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Not stone or brass,— 


These perish with the flight of Time, 


And quickly pass ; 
But Love endures in every clime, 


Eternal as the Poet’s rhyme. 


Not brass or stone,— 

These will corrode, and some day die, 
But Love alone 

Laughs at decay, and soars on high— 


In fragrant immortality. 


Thy Royal Robe 
Is starred by Love: its purple Hem 
Surrounds the Globe: 
But true Love is the fairest Gem 
Of Thy Imperial Diadem. 


Queen of the Sea! 
What prouder title dignifies 
A Monarchy? 
The Orient owns it, and it lies 


Amidst Thy countless Colonies ; 
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A wayward realm, 
Yet ruled in Love for the world’s gain ; 
Thou guid’st the Helm 


That brings our commerce o’er the main, 


And makes us rich without a stain. 


The Sisters Nine 

Were all Thy friends ; a willing guest 
Each one was Thine, 

In turn to cheer, or give Thee rest, 


Thy choice, they knew, was always best. 


And Science came 
To meet Thee, and enrich Thy store 
With Heaven-sent flame, 
To burn—like Vesta’s lamp—before 
A sacred altar as of yore. 


Thy welcome gave 
New impulse to her, and each day, 

Like a freed slave, 
She worked in Love such deeds, her ray 
Shed light and truth around Thy way. 
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XXVIII. 


No tongue can tell 

Thy peaceful triumphs; mighty War 
Has his as well, 

But Peace has greater, nobler far 


Than the chained victims of his Car. 


Thy Jubilee 


Is marked by Love; ’tis all Thine own, 


And given to Thee 
By all—a sweet flower fully blown, 


The grace and grandeur of Thy Throne. 


’Tis Thy just meed 

For fifty years of righteous reign ; 
No heart doth bleed 

In all Thy kingdom, but the pain 


Throbs in Thine own and not in vain! 


I pray Thee take, 
In some exchange for all the good 

That Thou dost make, 
The troubles Thy brave heart withstood, 
Thy temperate yet undaunted mood, 
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These grateful lines; 

As the sweet myrtle wreathes the bay 
And intertwines 

The classic leaf, e’en so I may 


Entwine my chaplet with this Day. 


XXXIII. 


’Tis a poor song, 
By one whose heart has ever been 


Loyal and strong, 


And who, like Simeon, now has seen 


His hope fulfilled :—Gop save THE QUEEN! 
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THE DOUGLASES. 


‘We do not yet know them 
fully,” cries Master David Hume 
of Godscroft, speaking of the Doug- 
lases in his History; ‘‘ we do not 
know them in the fountain but 
in the stream; not in the root but 
in the stock and stemme, for we 
know not who was the first mean 
man who did, by his vertue, raise 
himself above the vulgar.”’ Tra- 
dition points out to us Sholto 
Dhuglas, the dark-grey man, 
whose valour turned the tide 
of battle in favour of the royal 
army of King Solvathius, and 
against the rebels under Donald 
Bane. This was in the year 
767; and heaven forbid that we 
should venture to gainsay it. 
We willingly accept Sholto as the 
‘‘ first mean man ”’ of the house of 
the Douglas until a more remote 
progenitor has been produced, as 
we accept the hero of Luncarty as 
the founder of the fortunes of the 
Hays; John the Scot who killed 
the buck in the ‘‘cleuch”’ as the 
ancestor of the ‘‘ Rough Clan’’; or 
the warrior who dared to rescue 
the body of King Kenneth’s cousin 
from the Pictish gibbet, as the fa- 
ther of all who call themselves Dal- 
zell, and bear the motto ‘‘I dare.’’ 
Our modern historians brush these 
heroes too lightly aside. But we 
are of Godscroft’s way of thinking. 
Doubtless there was some first 
“mean man’’ even in the lofty 
line of the Douglases, and Sholto 
will serve well enough for the 
eponym until direct historical 
evidence is forthcoming that he 
did not live in the reign of Sol- 
vathius, or until his presence at the 
battle in question is refuted by a 


satisfactory addi. And we dare- 
siy, if we were to put a fine point 
upon our criticism, it would be 
easy to show that Sholto’s claims 
to rank as a historical character 
are not less weighty than those of 
Solvathius himself. 

In post-Solvathian days, when, 
by the aid of actual history, we 
first distinctly discern the Doug- 
lases, they occupy a _ position 
among the nobles of Scotland 
which could scarcely have been 
enhanced by the efforts of the 
herald or the genealogist. Min- 
erva-like, the first authentic Doug- 
las steps into Scottish history 
armed at all points with feudal 
power, landed possessions, and an 
assured rank among the nota- 
bles of the country. However 
far back he might trace his lineage, 
we are justified in believing that 
the place held by William of 
Douglasdale in the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, must have been 
secured for him by generations of 
ancestors of distinction and im- 
portance. The ‘‘stream’’ of which 
Godscroft speaks was already touch- 
ing high-water in the time of Wil- 
liam ‘‘the Hardy,” during the se- 
cond half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; a few generations more saw 
it flowing ‘‘ from bank to brae”’ ; 
a little later still and it has be- 
come an impetuous torrent— 


«“Frothing white with many a plume, 
Dark-blue with many a spear,” 


sweeping everything before it, un- 
til checked by the confines which 
a growing Reign of Law was com- 
pelled to impose upon its course. 
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Apart from the consequence which 
the house of Douglas derived from 
its old descent, extensive posses- 
sions, royal and noble alliances, and 
the multitude of its vassals, no 
other Scottish family can boast of 
the same number of members who 
individually, by force of character, 
have made themselves famous in 
their generation and in the annals 
of the chroniclers, or who have 
contributed so many names to the 
household words of their country- 
men. Few of the Lords of Douag- 
las or of Angus who flourished be- 
fore the Union of the Crowns are 
without some familiar and graphic 
epithet attached to their names, 
indicative of the frequency with 
which these were repeated by the 
tongues of the vulgar, and of the 
deep impression which the person- 
alities of these barons must have 
made upon the popular imagina- 
tion. A first glance at the Doug- 
las tree rests upon Sir William 
‘‘le Hardi,” the companion.in- 
arms of Wallace and Bruce, the 
‘«Good Sir James,’’ ‘* Archibald 
the Grim,”’ the ‘* Dead Douglas of 
Otterburn,’’ ‘‘ Tineman,’’ ‘‘ James 
the Gross,’’ the proud ‘‘ Fair Maid 
of Galloway,” the ‘‘ Great Earl of 
Angus,”’ and onthe ‘‘ homely name 
of Archibald Bell-the-Cat.’’ All 
these have furnished prized themes 
for the arts of both poet and min- 
strel. There is no injustice in 
Godscroft’s remark that— 


“So many so good as of the Douglases 
have been, 

Of one surname were ne’er in Scotland 
seen.” 


But we must read it with this 
qualification, that their eminence 
in the virtues of their age was 
only transcended by the promin- 
ence of their vices, especially those 
of pride and ambition. 

A race like the Douglases could 
only flourish in its original lustre 
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during an age of feudalism and 
chivalry. Those qualities which 
had raised the house of Douglas 
to the highest place of honour in 
its own country, and had made its 
name famous throughout Christen. 
dom, lost their value as feudalism 
gave place to legalism ; and though 
its lords had frequently combined 
statecraft with military prowess, 
yet their natural sphere was the 
field and not the Cabinet. They 
‘‘loved better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse squeak.’”’ When 
we perceive that in the person of 
the Regent Morton the diploma- 
tist is preponderating over the 
warrior, we are conscious the 
changed times have set their mark 
upon the Douglas character, and 
that it has entered upon an age 
to which it will with difficulty 
adapt itself. All the distinct 
characteristics of the Douglases 
were, if not a direct. product of 
the feudal system, at least fos- 
tered by it; and with the extine- 
tion of feudalism all the sources 
of their pre-eminence are closed 
up. They henceforth take the 
place assigned to them in the 
ranks of their order, now in 
the van, now in the rear, as the 
case may be; but they cease to 
specially influence the national life 
and to interest the national senti- 
ment as the earlier barons of their 
house had done. 

The annals of the Douglases 
must combine within themselves 
all the elements of the highest 
literary interest. The name of the 
‘¢ Black Douglas ’’ found its way into 
the lullaby of English mothers. 


The most picturesque pages of our 


earlier chronicles are those which 
describe the Douglas exploits. 
Poets and novelists have alike de- 
lighted in twining the threads of 
their history with the strands of 
imagination, and have presented - us 
with such picturesque and strik- 
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ing portraitures of Douglases, that: 


history vainly seeks to supplant 
their ideals. But even when shorn 
of all legendary accretions the 
Douglas records still preserve the 
higher charms of romance. The 
bold and powerful lords, more than 
a match for the Crown itself; the 
fair and haughty dames of the race ; 
the battles, forays, treasons, con- 
spiracies, bitter feuds, and splen- 
did friendships,—need no effects 
of art to fix them upon the mind. 
Nor are the darker dramatic qual- 
ities wanting. Though proverbi- 
ally ‘‘tender and true,’’ the Lords 
of Douglas were ruthless and im- 
placable foes, fettered by few 
scruples when either their interest 
or their ambition was to be grati- 
fed. A history of the Douglases 
would therefore be an eloquent 
volume, even though it came from 
the pen of a less accomplished 
writer and less authoritative his- 
torian than Mr William Fraser. 


Mr Fraser’s magnificent series 
of family histories, of which ‘The 
Douglas Book’ is the most im- 
portant both by subject and treat- 
ment, may be said to be unique in 


literature. Embodying the results 
of the closest and most painstaking 
research, such sumptuous volumes 
as the ‘Scotts of Buccleuch,’ the 
‘Red Book of Menteith,’ the ‘ Stir- 
lings of Keir,’ the ‘ Book of Car- 
laverock,’ the ‘ Lairds of Grant,’ 
or the much-criticised ‘ Lennox,’ 
want only a larger circulation to 
entitle them to rank as national 
as well as family muniments. But 
Mr Fraser does not write for that 
general public, which will, how- 
ever, in the end, reap the benefit 
of his researches. His histories 
are privately printed for the fami- 
lies to which they relate; the edi- 
tions are limited—rarely, we be- 
lieve, exceeding a hundred and 
fifty or a couple of hundred copies ; 
and when one of these by chance 
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falls into the hand of a bookseller, 
the bibliophile has generally to 
look at the balance at his banker’s 
before venturing on an attempt at 
purchasing. As a family historian, 
Mr Fraser handles his subjects 
with an evident consciousness that 
the select audience whom he is 
addressing desiderate kindly and 
courteous treatment of their ances- 
tors ; but we cannot accuse him of 
neglect of the wider object to which 
his work is subservient—the estab- 
lishment of historic truth. We can 
justly say of these family histories, 
especially of ‘The Douglas Book,’ 
that they are not merely additions 
of the highest value to the general 
history of Scotland, but that they 
render it necessary that much of 
our history as generally received 
should be reconsidered if not re- 
written. 

Of the four large volumes which 
Mr Fraser has devoted to the 
Douglas family, the first two are 
concerned with the histories of the 
houses of Douglas and Angus, the 
‘* Black’ and ‘‘ Red Douglases”’ ; 
the third contains character ; and the 
fourth, correspondence extending 
over a period of about five hundred 
years; and all these volumes are 
beautifully illustrated with fac- 
similes of characters and signatures, 
engravings of seals, and plates of 
the principal sepulchral memorials 
of the Douglases. While claiming 
for Mr Fraser the credit due for 
the execution of the work, it would 
be unjust to omit commendation of 
the Earl of Home, the representa- 
tive of the Lords of Douglas—face 
his Grace of Hamilton—to whose 
spirited munificence the printing 
of ‘ The Douglas Book’ is due. 

It may be easily imagined that, 
under Mr Fraser’s searching scru- 
tiny, many of the traditions with 
which the Douglases are usually 
associated pass away into the re- 
gions of myth. Sholto Dhuglas is 
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not the only familiar member of 
the family whose existence is called 
in question. The authorities for 
Sholto are ‘‘truth delivered from 
hand to hand” and a ‘‘certain 
manuscript’? seen by the tenth 
Earl of Angus, as mentioned by 
Godscroft, in the north of Scotland 
in 1595, perhaps a transcript of 
Boece’s History. The rebellion of 
Donald Bane, against which Sholto 
distinguished himself, took place 
some four hundred years after the 
assumed era of Solvathius; and it 
is contemporaneously with this oc- 
currence that William of Douglas, 
‘¢the earliest recorded ancestor,”’ 
is met with. Might not this Wil- 
liam have been the legendary 
‘‘Sholto’’? Might he not have 
been distinguished by a popular 
cognomen as well as ‘‘ Bell-the- 
Cat” or ‘‘Tineman’’? Mr Fraser 
observes in a note that the name of 
Sholto does not appear in the fam- 
ilies of Douglas or Angus until 
quite recent times—‘‘ which,”’ he 
remarks, ‘‘is not what usually oc- 
curs. Respect for the name of 
the founder of a great family gen- 
erally ensures that his Christian 
name at least occasionally appears 
when he has a long line of descen- 
dants.’’ This is true so far; but 
we need go no further than ‘The 
Douglas Book’ for an_ instance 
which proves that Christian names 
are not always a safe basis for 
genealogical evidence. The Gled- 
stanes were the hereditary bailies 
of the Douglas on his barony of 
Cavers, and there is strong pre- 
sumption made out that the family 
of which Mr Gladstone is the most 
distinguished member are the pres- 
ent representatives of that ancient 
house. The first of the old stock 
of whom we have any record was 
Herbert of Gledstanes, and we find 
the same name perpetuated still in 
the ex-Premier’s family. Genealo- 
gists some two hundred years after 
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this, for the satisfaction of future 
Gladstones, may point to this fact, 
and from it advance with more 
assurance than Mr Fraser ventures 
on the assumption that the great 
statesman of the Victorian age 
traced a direct descent from Her. 
bert of Gledstanes in the end of 
the thirteenth century. But the 
truth is, that Mr Herbert Glad- 
stone derives his Christian name 
from having been born at the time 
when Mr Sidney Herbert was his 
father’s colleague ; and thus the re. 
currence of the Christian name is 
nothing more than a coincidence, 

Identity of names has led Mr 
Fraser to discuss another suggest- 


‘ed origin of the Douglases, which, 


if not wholly new, is now examined 
in full detail for the first time. The 
peculiar name of Freskin appears 
once, and onlyonce, in the Douglas 
pedigree, and on it is based a hy- 
pothesis that the Douglases had 
a common origin with the great 
house of De Moravia in Freskin 
the Flemming, who obtained a 
grant of lands from King David 
I. in the recently subjugated prov- 
ince of Moray. When most is 
made of the evidence, the con- 
clusions are not very convincing. 
Freskin the Flemming died before 
1171; and in a charter between 
1203 and 1222, we find Brice of 
Douglas, Bishop of Moray, speak- 
ing of his uncle Freskin of Kerdal, 
a barony presumably lying within 
Strathnairn. But who was Fres- 
kin of Kerdal? The furthest that 
even Cosmo Innes can go, is to 
conjecture, from the peculiarity of 
his name, that, if not a member, 
he was at least a relative of the 
family of Moravia. Even the 
marriage of William of Douglas to 
the sister of Freskin de Kerdal 
has no other foundation than the 
allusion in Bishop Brice’s charter, 
and the fact that William of 
Douglas had a son called Freskin. 
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The utmost that this proves is, 
that the Douglases in the end of 
the twelfth century occupied a 
position which entitled. them to 
intermarry with so high a family 
as the De Moravias were. But 
an argument for consanguinity is 
found in the assertion of identity 
of arms. The old coat of the 
Douglases, we are told, bore 
three stars, like those of Moray, 
Sutherland, and Bothwell, but on 
a line in chief, and not arranged 
two and one. But even upon this 
we cannot lay much stress. Our 
earlier Scottish armorials show, if 
not limited imagination, a con- 
stant tendency on the part of 
Scottish heraldry to repeat itself; 
and only on such suppositions can 
we account for the existence of al- 
most identical coats borne by fam- 
ilies, between which no connection 
is traceable. Scottish heraldry 
in the days before the War of 
Independence was not the perfect 
and discriminative science that it 
had become in the days of so ac- 
complished a Lord Lyon as Sir 
David of the Mount. Thus, while 
the attempts to establish a genea- 
logical and heraldic connection be- 
tween the Douglases and the De 
Moravias are interesting as showing 
the early importance of the former, 
we must agree with Mr Fraser 
that ‘‘the chain of evidence is not 
complete, and no definite conclu- 
sion can be drawn.”’ 

Other three theories of the Doug- 
las origin remain to be disposed of, 
but these Mr Fraser does not deem 
deserving of such elaborate inves- 
tigation. Chalmers, with charac- 
teristic dogmatism, remarks that 
Godscroft might have seen the 
‘‘ first mean man” of the family, 
had he opened his eyes to the ex- 
istence of ‘‘ Theobald Flammati- 
cus,” who obtained a grant of lands 
on the Douglas Water between 
1147 and 1160. This grant, how- 
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ever, is now ascertained to have 
been in Lesmahagow, and not in 
Douglas; and no link exists to 
connect William of Douglas, who 
appears in Douglasdale certainly 
within thirty years of the last of 
these dates, and Theobald the 
Flemming, who with more probabil- 
ity has been assigned as an ances- 
tor to the De Berkelays—a power- 
ful baronial family in the Mearns 
and Angus under the earlier 
Stewart kings. The second theory 
is, that the Douglas family were 
natives of the soil from which 
they took their name, and Lords 
of Douglasdale, before we find any 
written record of their existence. 
This is, to our mind, the most 
probable hypothesis ; and we think 
that Mr Fraser, evidently carried 
away by a partiality for the De 
Moravia theory, hardly gives it 
the consideration to which it is en- 
titled. Weight is given to it by 
the fact that the Douglas family, 
when we first hear of it, was pos- 
sessed of evident local influence 
and consequence ; for it could pro- 
cure the Piory of Lesmahagow for 
Brice of Douglas ‘‘ in juvenilibus 
annis,’’ it could contract distin- 
guished alliances, and enjoyed 
popularity among the people—a 
further presumption of its being 
a native or Celtic family, for the 
Scots were by no means partial to 
the foreigners whom David I. and 
his successors settled in the coun- 
try in such numbers. And lastly, 
Mr Riddell, the peerage authority, 
has suggested a Northumbrian or- 
igin, which is, however, found to 
have no better foundation than 
that the family of Douglas pos- 
sessed some manors in that county, 
as at various times they possessed 
lands in the sister kingdom. 

We have discussed this matter 
at such length, that we must atlow 
Mr Fraser himself to conclude the 
controversy :— 
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“It only remains to sum up what 
appears to be actually proved as to 
the first member of the Douglas 
family, though the question of origin, 
it is to be feared, must remain in ob- 
scurity. The evidence adduced is to 
the effect that William of Douglas, 
father of Archibald and Brice of 
Douglas and their brothers, was a 
near relation of Freskin of Kerdal, 
a laird in Moray; that the cognis- 
ance of the Douglases, three stars in 
chief, was similar to that borne by 
a descendant of Freskin of Kerdal; 
and the Douglases and the Freskins 
(afterwards the family of Moray) 
were, at an early period, neighbour- 
ing proprietors in the south of Scot- 
land, and that the two families were 
also in Morayshire together; and 
further, that the traditional ancestor 
of the family of Douglas is asserted 
to have fought against Donald Bane, 
while the first historical Douglas was 
actually contemporary with the rebel 
of that name who was slain in Moray- 
shire.” 


William of Douglas, the first 
historical Douglas, was succeeded 
by Archibald, and he had also a 
younger son Andrew, grandfather 
of the Black Knight of Liddesdale 
and ancestor of the line of Morton. 
Archibald again was succeeded by 
Sir William of Douglas, who was 
the father of Hugh and of Sir 
William ‘‘le Hardi.” During 
these three generations the Doug- 
lases increased much in_posses- 
sions and influence, Bishop Brice 
apparently being of much service 
to his family. Brice was evi- 
dently a prelate of much weight 
in his day; and though he did not 
escape from the tongue of slander, 
which charged him with unlaw- 
fully accumulating money, and 
that he lavished it upon ‘‘ wenches, 
by keeping company with whom 
he was evil spoken of,” he was 
canonised after his death. But as 
a prophet has no honour in his 
own -country, so St Bricius does 
not seem to have been held in 
special estimation by his own kin, 
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who continued, from the earliest 
records we have of them, to range 
themselves under the special pro- 
tection of St Bryde. 

In William ‘‘le Hardi” and 
his son the ‘‘ Good Sir James,’’ we 
are able to recognise clearly those 
qualities which were soon to raise 
the Douglases to the highest rank 
of Scottish nobility, and to place 
them in a position in which they 
overshadowed even the Crown it- 
self. Their assumption of the 
popular cause in the war of Scot- 
tish Independence, the sacrifices 
which they made in the contest 
with the English, and the large 
share which Sir James had in 
securing the throne for Bruce, 
naturally marked out the Douglas 
as the first subject for honour and 
consideration. The two suffered 
severely at the hands of the Eng- 
lish invaders. William the Hardi 
had, at an early stage of his 
career, provoked the enmity of 
Edward by carrying off and mar- 
rying an English widow-heiress, 
Eleanor of Lovain, who had been 
wife of Ferrers, Lord of Groby, 
and who had come to Scotland to 
secure her dowry out of estates 
of which her late husband had 
been possessed in that kingdom. 
She was not, however, his first 
wife, for the Good Sir James’s 
mother was a daughter of Alex- 
ander the High Steward. 

We cannot follow the fortunes 
of ‘le Hardi”’ and his son through 
the long wars of their generation. 
Are not their exploits written in 
the pages of Blind Harry and Bar- 
bour? Mr Fraser’s less romantic 
narrative detracts nothing from the 
renown of these two heroes. It 
deserves to be noted that though 
Sir James, as Bruce’s first soldier, 
could doubtless have obtained vast 
estates from the lands which had 
been confiscated to the Crown by 
Edward’s partisans, yet Douglas 
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bore no personal titles save those 
which indicated inheritance of 
his own paternal lordship and the 
simple knighthood conferred upon 
him in presence of the whole Scot- 
tish army arrayed at Bannockburn. 
This moderation, however, he did 
not bequeath to his posterity. 

Mr Fraser introduces to us a 
new Douglas, hitherto unrecognised 
in history, in the person of William 
Lord of Douglas, a son of the Good 
Sir James; but the evidence of his 
succession is quite satisfactorily 
established. This clears up some 
historical difficulties which have 
arisen from confounding William 
of Douglas with the Knight of 
Liddesdale, who was a son of Sir 
James Douglas of Lothian. Wil- 
liam, however, enjoyed his lordship 
for only three years, and fell at 
Halidon under the banner of his 
uncle Archibald, who was there 
taken prisoner: In his seal is dis- 
played a shield on which is a fess 
surmounted by three mullets in 
chief, and in base for the first time 
we meet with the famous bloody 
heart, which seems thus to have 
been introduced into the Douglas 
arms immediately after the Good 
Sir James’s death. 

On the death of William, with- 
out issue, and probably unmarried, 
Hugh, brother of the Good Sir 
James, succeeded to the lordship. 
He was an ecclesiastic and unmar- 
ried, and resigned, after a tenure 
of eleven years, in favour of his 
nephew William, son of that Archi- 
bald who had been Warden of 
Scotland and had fallen at Halidon. 
Archibald was the first ‘‘ Tine- 
man,”’ cr loser of the family—a 
name which attached itself with 
even more fatal associations to 
Archibald the fourth Earl of 
Douglas. Mr Fraser is disposed 


to think that the epithet should 
be only applied to the latter. But 
we are inclined to believe that 
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Bower is right. A nickname in 
a family is easily revived, but in 
spite of its reverses the career of 
the Douglas Duke of Touraine was 
as a whole too brilliant to have-of 
itself originated the epithet. The 
names of the different Douglases 
were so often in the mouths of 
minstrels and ballad-mongers, that 
the frequent confusions which Mr 
Fraser has now cleared away are 
perfectly explicable. 

Under William, who was created 
the first Earl of Douglas in 1358, 
we are conscious that the house of 
Douglas has now become a pre- - 
ponderating power in Scotland, 
and is in a position to push its 
claims to the highest offices and 
influence in the State. William 
was the pupil in chivalry of the 
Knight of Liddesdale, and part of 
his military education had been 
acquired in France. He returned 
to Scotland during the troubled 
period subsequent to the battle of 
Durham, when the King was a 
prisoner, and the people at the 
mercy of English incursions. The 
fortunes of Scotland were then at 
the lowest ebb, and the field 
afforded favour for a nobleman of 
energy and talent, such as William 
Douglas undoubtedly possessed. 
He began by imitating the ex- 
ample of the Good Sir James, and 
driving out the English from 
Douglasdale, and then going warily 
to work until he found himself at 
the head of a sufficient power, 
won back Teviotdale and Ettrick 
Forest to the Scots. He was one 
of the commissioners who treated 
for David’s liberation at New- 
castle in 1351; but Mr Fraser 
corrects Lord Hailes’s assertion 
that William was a party to the 
abortive secret negotiations which 
went on for freeing the King, the 
William referred to having been the 
Knight of Liddesdale, who appeared 
to have been actuated by motives 
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neither pure nor patriotic. ‘*He 
entered,’’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘‘ into a 
solemn agreement with the King 
of England to be his servant, and 
to permit the English to pass 
through his lands at all times 
without hindrance, in return for 
which he was set at liberty, with 
a grant of the lands of Liddesdale 
and Hermitage Castle, &c., to be 
held of the English King.’’ But the 
Scotts were rapidly winning back 
the country, and the Knight’s 
treasonable plans were held in 
check. His death was a sad one, 
-as he was slain by his pupil and 
godson, William of Douglas, while 
hunting in Ettrick Forest. The 
old legend assigns jealousy as the 
cause of quarrel, and an old ballad 
supports the story :— 


“The Countesse of Douglas out of her 
boure she came, 
And loudly there did call, 
It is for the Lord of Liddesdale 
That I let these tears down fail.” 


But there was no Countess of 
Douglas at that time, and if there 
is anything in the ballad it must 
point to a rivalry for Margaret of 
Mar, whom Douglas married a few 
years after. Fordoun assigns the 
cause of the Knight’s death as 
revenge for the murders of Sir 
Alexander Ramsay and Sir David 
Berkley, and mutual enmities 
stirred up by ambition. The last 
suggestion is probably the real 
motive, and Mr Fraser thus am- 
plifies Fordoun’s statement :— 


“The probability is, that the true 
cause of the deed was that both men 
laid claim to the same lands, and that 
Douglas, meeting his rival hunting 
and trespassing on his territory, chal- 
lenged him, and the Knight was 


killed in the encounter. That both 
Douglas and his kinsman laid claim 
to the same territory has never hitherto 
been clearly understood by the his- 
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torians who have referred to this 
subject.” 


This view is strengthened by the 
fact that the Knight’s death was 
followed by a royal grant of Lid- 
desdale to William of Douglas, 
To view his character as a whole, 
the ‘‘ Flower of Chivalry’ comes 
out the least satisfactorily of all 
his generation of Black Douglases, 

William soon after fought at 
Poitiers on the French side, and 
was knighted by the luckless King 
John. He was one of the three 
great lords selected as hostages for 
King David II., and succeeded in 
having the restoration of his Eng- 
lish estates secured to him by the 
treaty between the two countries. 
At the death of David he stood 
in a position to be a formidable 
opponent to the succession of the 
Stewart. Wyntown indeed as- 
serts that William was preparing 
to advance his claims, based on an 
alleged descent from the Comyns 
and Baliols; but Mr Fraser points 
out so many inconsistencies in the 
chronicler’s narrative, that we have 
no hesitation in dismissing the 
statement. If the Douglases did 
ever aim at royal power in Scot- 
land, it was after this period, at a 
time when their rivalry with the 
Crown became more keenly accent- 
ed. The Stewart and Douglas had 
been in the closest alliance, and 
the latter’s accession to the throne 
was speedily followed by a con- 
tract of marriage between the heir 
of Douglas and the Princess Isa- 
bel. He continued to be the bul- 
wark of the country against the 
English, and his last service was 
to again clear Liddesdale from 
their occupation. By his marriage 
with Margaret of Mar he succeeded 
to that earldom on the death of 
her brother Thomas, the last male 
of the Jine of ancient Earls, In 
connection with the vexed ques- 
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tion about the ranking of that 
earldom, it is of interest to quote 
Mr Fraser’s remarks with regard 
to the position held by the Earl of 
Douglas :— 


«“ The Earldom of Mar, as possessed 
by Thomas Earl of Mar, was in the 
time of King Robert II. the premier 
earldom of Scotland. The dignity of 
Earl of Douglas was then the most 
modern dignity with the rank of 
Earl, and William Earl of Douglas 
was the first Earl of his family, hav- 
ing been created on 26th January 
1357-58. When he received the con- 
joined titles of Douglas and Mar on 
the death of Thomas Earl of Mar, he 
had only been sixteen years Earl of 
Douglas, yet on every occasion his 
title of Douglas is invariably placed 
before that of Mar. He styles him- 
self Earl of Douglas and Mar; his 
widow also after his death placed the 
title of Mar after that of Douglas, 


styling herself Countess of Douglas 
and Mar, and the same course was 
followed in Crown charters by the 
King. The dignity of Earl of Doug- 


las could not have been placed before 
that of Earl of Mar if Earl William 
had been entitled in right of his wife 
to be ranked as and to bear the style 
of the first Earl of the kingdom. 
Both of the Earls of Douglas and 
Mar, William and James, father and 
son, sealed the legal deeds granted by 
them with their armorial seals, having 
Douglas in the first and fourth quar- 
ters and Mar in the subsidiary second 
and third, thus again plainly showing 
that the title of Mar, as possessed by 
William Earl of Douglas, was junior 
to his recently created dignity of 
Douglas.” 


William’s successor was the hero 
of Otterburn, and as he died with- 
out legitimate issue, the Earldoms 
of Mar and Douglas parted com- 
pany—the latter going to Archi- 
bald, the grim Lord of Galloway. 
Earl James was not more than 
thirty when he fell, but he had 
crowded many exploits into a 
short life ; and his successful raids 
across the Border excited the en- 
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thusiasm of Scottish chivalry, and 
the deep enmity of ‘ Hotspur,” 
who saw his domains ravaged and 
his fame eclipsed by the young 
Earl. An expedition into Eng- 
land on a grand scale having been 
organised by the Scottish nobles 
in 1388, Douglas harried the coun- 
try up to the walls, Durham, 
and then returned to assail New- 
castle. In a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter before the walls, Douglas is 
said to have worsted Hotspur, and 
to have carried off his pennon. It 
was when the Scots had broken 
up the siege, and were encamped 
at Otterburn, on their way home, 
that the famous encounter took 
place, which is celebrated in the 
ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase.’’ In the 
night-time Henry and Ralph Percy 
broke upon the Scottish camp at 
Otterburn so unexpectedly that 
Douglas had not time to have his 
armour fastened, and the ‘‘ Earl of 
Moray fought all night without 
his helmet.’” Douglas was soon in 
the thickest of the fight, armed 
with a mace or battle-axe, ‘‘ lyke 
a hardy Hector,’’ says Froissart, 
‘*wyllynge alone to conquer the 
felde, and to dyscomfyte his 
enemyes.’’ Unrecognised in the 
mélée, he received three spear- 
wounds at once, and a blow on the 
head from an axe as he was fall- 
ing. His body was recovered 
when the English were driven 
back ; and, says Mr Fraser, ‘‘ the 
scene which followed is one of the 
most affecting in the annals of 
chivalry; ’— 


“When asked how he did, the 
dying Earl replied, Right evil; yet, 
thank God, but few of my ancestors 
have died in their beds. I am dying, 
for -my heart grows faint, but I pray 
you torevengeme. Raise my banner 
which lyeth near me on the ground; 
show my state neither to friend nor 
foe, lest mine enemies rejoice, and my 
friends be discomfited.” 
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We need not dwell on the vic- 
tory that followed the raising of 
the banner, and the war-cry of 
‘¢Douglas! Douglas!”” And we 
need not wonder that such an 
episode should have inspired a 
deathless lay which moves the 
heart more than a trumpet. 

On the death of Earl James 
the title and estates went, as 
we have seen, to Archibald, the. 
grim Lord of Galloway, a natural 
son of the Good Sir James. Of 
Archibald it is recorded that he 
refused the title of Duke - when 
that dignity was first introduced 
into Scotland; ‘‘and when the 
heralds cried out to him, ‘Schir 
Duk, Schir Duk,’ he replied, say- 
ing, ‘Schir Drake, Schir Drake,’ 
and would accept only the title 
of Earl.”"! Both by marriage and 
acquisition the Douglas domains 
increased largely under Archibald. 
It was as Warden of the Marches 
and Justiciar on the Borders that 
his most notable achievements 
were performed ; and ‘‘ Black Lord 
Archibald’s battle-laws’’ formed a 
code of weighty authority in the 
ever-recurring collisions on the 
Border line. The description 
which Froissart gives of him 
in the famous contest with Sir 
Thomas Musgrave is no doubt 
substantially accurate, although 
the historian has apparently fallen 
into some confusion as to the 
details. ° 


“There began,” he says, “a fierce 
encounter; archers began to shoot, 
and men-at-arms began to stir. The 
Scotch were so numerous that the 
archers could not take heed in every 


place. Between the parties there was 
many a goodly passage of arms, and 
many a man thrown to the earth; 
many taken and rescued again. Sir 
Archibald Douglas was a mighty 
knight, and much feared by his ene- 
mies. When near the English he 
lighted down on foot, wielding a 
long sword with a blade two ells in 
length. Too heavy for any other 
man to lift easily, this weapon was 
for him light enough, and with it he 
gave such strokes that whosoever he 
hit went to the earth, and not the 
hardiest of the English could with- 
stand his strokes.” 


We may note, in passing, that 
this great physical strength was 
as much a characteristic of the 
Black Douglases as personal bra- 
very, and this endowment contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the 
maintenance of their feudal supe- 
riority. 

Contemporary with Archibald 
was another renowned Douglas, 
Sir William of Nithsdale, who won 
high military honours in Prussia, 
and who, according to Godscroft, 
was. created Duke of Spruce 
(Prusse) and Prince of Danskin 
(Dantzic). It is worthy of note 
that the Douglas prestige thus 
worthily established in Prussia 
five hundred years ago, is still 
maintained ; for only a few months 
ago a gentleman of the name was 
enrolled among the Prussian nobles 
as Freiherr von Douglas, on his 
making good his connection with 
the house of Angus, for his ser- 
vices in the Franco-German war. 

Next to Archibald the Grim 
came Archibald, Duke of Touraine, 
and fourth Earl of Douglas, whose 





1 The point of the joke lies in the Scottish pronunciation of “duck,” which is 
“duke.” Thus the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, when examined before the House 
of Lords in connection with the Porteous Mob, incurred the indignation of the 
Duke of Newcastle, and was like to have been committed for contempt of the 
peers, by describing the piece with which Captain Porteous fired, “as just such 
a gun as ye would shoot dukes and fools with” (ducks and fowls). 
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career was not so uniformly suc- 
cessful as those of most of his pre- 
decessors. He was taken prisoner 
at Homildon, and shared in the 
rebellion which the old enemy of 
his house, Hotspur, raised against 
Henry IV. He is the Douglas 
of whom Shakespeare gives us a 
not’ very happy or probable por- 
traiture. With Sir Archibald 
the Warden he divides the claim 
to the uncomplimentary title of 
«‘Tineman.’’ In him we first 
notice the exaggerated form which 
a taste for feudal magnificence and 
display was beginning to assume 
among the Douglases, and which 
was amply gratified by the pomp 
which he was enabled to assume 
when installed as Duke of Tou- 
raine. But the French honours 
of the family were not destined 
to last long. Duke Archibald’s 
death in the unfortunate battle 
of Verneuil, which was unques- 
tionably lost by his indecisive 
generalship, ended the substantial 
benefits of the French duchy; 
and though his two immediate 
successors bore the empty style 
and.arms of Dukes of Touraine, 
no French dignity was destined to 
remain in the house of Douglas, as 
in that of Lennox or Hamilton, to 
commemorate the Ancient League 
between Scotland and _ France. 
This Archibald is the Earl who, 
along with Albany, is inculpated 
in the murder of the Duke of 
Rothsay, although Sir Walter 
Scott, by an anachronism surely 
intentional, to secure the introduc- 
tion of the ‘‘Grim’’ personality of 
the elder Archibald, has made the 
father figure in the ‘Fair Maid of 
Perth.’ We need not reopen here 
the problem of Rothsay’s murder, 
if murder there was, which Mr 
Fraser denies. He seems to us, 
_ however, to be unnecessarily icon- 
oclastic in rejecting the tradition 
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which has always associated the 
Douglas and Albany pillar in St 
Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, with the 
murder of Rothsay. The coinci- 
dence of the Douglas and Albany 
arms appearing conjointly on a 
pillar Mr Fraser explains by point- 
ing to the fact that both these 
noblemen had contributed to the 
repair of the church. This, how- 
ever, does not go far enough to 
shake our belief in the votive 
character of the pillar, -which is, 
however, quite consistent even 
with Mr Fraser’s theory of the 
innocence of both Douglas and 
Albany. They required a special 
Act of Parliament to clear their 
fame in the popular estimation ; 
and it is quite possible that, 
though conscious of their inno- 
cence, they may have felt that 
public sentiment demanded some 
expiatory act at their hands, as 
it was by their counsels to the 
King that Rothsay had been sent 
into confinement. 

The history of the latter lords 
of the Black line is largely 
checkered by tragedies and mis- 
fortune. ‘The Douglases were now 
to pay the penalties of the lofty 
position into which their talents 
and ambition had raised them. 
When the crown was worn by a 
captive, a minor, or a /fainéant, 
it was completely eclipsed by the 
Douglas coronet; even a strong 
and resolute king, such as James I. 
proved to be after his release, could 
only maintain his authority by 
evading possible collisions with the 
Douglases, and a great proportion 
of the Scottish nobles were con- 
nected either by blood or alliance 
with the head of the house. The 
pride which had all along distin- 
guished the Douglas character, cul- 
minated in William, the sixth Earl, 
with an assumption of state and a 
display of power intolerable in any 
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subject, and excusable only on ac- 
count of his youth. Mr Fraser 
softens down the allegations of his- 
tory regarding Earl William’s pre- 
tensions, but enough still remains, 
even on his own showing, to satisfy 
us that those to whom the destinies 
of Scotland were committed, were 
justified in making a bold effort to 
curb the Douglas power. His train 
was never less than a thousand or 
two thousand horsemen ; he dubbed 
knights with his own sword; his 
family councils rivalled the Royal 
Parliaments by the number and 
importance of those who attended 
them ; and when he sent proxies 
to France to do homage for the fief 
of Touraine, which he did not hold, 
it was with all the importance and 
state that befitted an embassy from 
a crowned head. The assassination 
—for no other term is admissible— 
of the Earl and his still more youth- 
ful brother in Edinburgh Castle was 
a foul deed ; but if the plea of state 
necessity can condone it, it is sup- 
portable by many arguments. The 
murder of the eighth Ear] in Stir- 
ling Castle, by the hand of James 
II., was not less justifiable on the 
grounds of the aggravated hostility 
which the Douglases were now 
manifesting towards the Crown; 
but the plot, if plot there was, was 
still more treacherously conceived 
than in the previous crime, for the 
Earl had come to Court on James’s 
own safe-conduct. Yet ina rebel- 
lion headed by two such powerful 
nobles as Douglas and Crawford, 
the Crown would have been placed 
in such extremity as to give James 
a plea of self-preservation to justify 
his act. These two tragedies fol- 


lowing so closely upon each other, . 


shattered the power of the Black 
Douglases. James, the ninth and 
last Earl, could never make head 
against the Crown, although the 
greater part of his career was passed 
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in fighting and intriguing against 
it; and the result was that his 
life was only spared by the King’s 
clemency on condition that he 
should bury himself and his line 
in the Abbey of Lindores. There 
is a tradition mentioned by God- 
scroft, and apparently accepted 
by Mr Fraser, that James III, 
when hard pressed by the re- 
bellion of his son, sought the 
cloistered Earl, and offered the 
restoration of his dignities and 
honours if he would put himself at 
the head of the Royal forces. ‘‘ The 
reply of Douglas was sad and sar- 
castic : ‘Sir, you have kept me and 
your black coffer in Stirling too 
long. Neither of us can do you 
any good.’’’ Much more of the 
Douglas spirit than the last lord 
was his wife, ‘* The Fair Maid of 
Galloway,” who had previously been 
married to William, the eighth 
Earl, and who is credited with 
having stimulated a pride which 
already required no spur to urge it 
on. Mr Fraser rejects the legend 
that this lady had her arm shot off 
by the huge cannon which the 
Royal troops brought to the siege 
of Thrieve, and proudly concealed 
her mutilation that the enemy 
might not enjoy the triumph. An- 
other Douglas heroine, that Kathe- 
rine who barred with her bare arm 
the door against the assassins of 
James I., must also, we presume, 
be relegated to the regions of ro- 
mance, for Mr Fraser takes no 
notice of her bravery. 

With the death of the ninth 
Earl the representation of the 
Douglas family passed to the house 
of Angus, which descended from 
George, a younger son of the first 
Earl of Douglas, who married the 
Stewart heiress of Mar and Angus. 
The fourth Earl of Angus, on the 


forfeiture of his chief, received a 


grant of Douglasdale in 1457. He 
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had previously received a charter 
of Tantallon, the command of 
which had greatly strengthened 
the powers of the Earls of the 
other race. But though the Earls 
of Angus occupied a position in 
the kingdom scarcely inferior to 
their Black kinsmen, they were, 
taking them as a whole, a much 
less distinguished race. ‘‘ Bell-the- 
Cat” is the most prominent per- 
sonage in their line. On the poetic 
character which Scott has _por- 
trayed in ‘Marmion’ of this war- 
rior, Mr Fraser has thrown some 
important side lights. To most 
of those who know him as ‘ Bell- 
the-Cat,’’ the ancient Earl, who 


‘¢Leaned his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand, 
Which wont of yore in battle fray 
His foemen’s limbs to shred away, 

As wood-knife lops the sapling spray,” 


the representative of brute force 


and feudal power, it will be in- 
formation that the Earl of Angus 
was no mean adept in statecraft, 
and showed much diplomacy in 
steering his own course through 
the troubled times of James III. 
From the record Mr Fraser gives 
us of him, we are inclined to 
think that he must have possessed 
much of the politic wisdom which 
characterised his great-grandson, 
the Regent Morton. Of Morton 
himself Mr Fraser gives only a 
brief outline, as the Regent was 
only in the collateral line of Angus, 
and we would have been glad to 
have had his memoir treated with 
the same minuteness as has been 
bestowed upon those of several 
Douglases of much less historical 
importance. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Mr Fraser is disposed to 
take a more lenient view of the 
guilt which Morton had, according 
to other historians, incurred in con- 
nection with the murders of Rizzio 
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and Darnley. At the most, he 
succeeds in minimising, not in re- 
futing, Morton’s connection with 
these crimes; and even accepting, 
as far as possible, the extenuating. 
view of his character put forth in 
these pages, we still carry away 
the impression of the Regent as 
a man evil in his generation, in 
whom the arrogance and force of 
the medieval baron is evolving 
into the subtlety and craft of the 
statesman of the Renaissance—a 
survival in one sense, an embryo 
in another. 

The eleventh Earl of Angus, of 
the troubled times of the Cove- 
nant, became the first Marquis of 
Douglas. But the Douglases had 
now ceased to exercise that influ- 
ence in Scotland which had be- 
longed to their ancestors. New 
men, whose statesmanship was 
more in accord with the shifting 
character of the times, passed 
them unopposed in the race for 
power; their feudal strength was 
of less importance in the new era ; 
and their native pride kept them 
for the most part aloof from Court 
and political intrigues. Hence- 
forth it is. among the cadets of 
the family, who had their own 
way to push in the world, that we 
are chiefly able to distinguish evi- 
dences of the old Douglas ability. 
Of the sons of the first Marquis, 
two made their mark: one as 
Colonel of the Scots Guard in the 
service of France; and the other, 
the first Earl of Selkirk, who was 
created Duke of Hamilton for life 
—he had married the Duchess—as 
one of the statesmen of the Revo- 
lution, which he was largely instru- 
mental in effecting in Scotland. 
Another son was the Earl of Dum- 
barton, who followed James VII. 
into exile, and died in the French 
service. 

In the time of the second Mar- 
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quis, the affairs of the Douglas 
property became greatly compli- 
cated under bad management ; and 
the chief record of his life is 
the struggles on the part of his 
friends and advisers to ward off 
impending ruin. During both 
marquisates the Douglas family 
had been constantly protesting for 
the ancient precedence due in Par- 
liament and at Court to their 
family ; and on the passing of the 
Act of Union, a protest was made 
in the name of Archibald, the third 
Marquis, who had lately been cre- 
ated Duke of Douglas, ‘‘that the 
treaty should not prejudice his 
honours and privileges of the first 
vote in Parliament, carrying the 
crown, and leading the van in 
battle ;’’ and the protest was con- 
firmed by an Act before the final 
dissolution of the Scots Parlia- 
ment. Archibald was the first and 
last Duke of his name. There 
must have been something omin- 
ous in the acceptance of a title 
which had been declined by both 
Douglas and Angus when at the 
height of their power, at a time 
when their descendant was in 
reduced, if not decaying, circum- 
stances. 

Mr Fraser does not devote much 
space to the Duke of Douglas, and 
his memoir treats that nobleman 
with more reserve than frankness. 
All that Duke Archibald seems to 
have had in common with his an- 
cestors was their pride, revengeful- 
ness, and handsome form. He was 
ignorant, uneducated, and enor- 
mously vain of his position and de- 
scent. He seems, however, to have 
been devotedly attached to his 
sister Lady Jane, whose beauty 
and sweetness attracted many ad- 
mirers, and whom he watched over 
with jealous care. The breaking 
off of a marriage-contract between 
Lady Jane and Lord Dalkeith— 
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afterwards second Duke of Buc- 
cleuch—drew the Duke of Doug- 
las into a duel with the latter ; and 
the lady herself, misled by the 
silly counsels of her French gover- 
ness, sought to fly from her sor- 
rows by retiring to France dis- 
guised in men’s clothes, whither 
the Duke followed and brought 
her back. Some years after her 
return, the Duke became involved, 
on his sister’s account, in a quar- 
rel, which had a much more un- 
fortunate termination. Mr Fraser 
thus briefly refers to the mat- 
ter :— 


“In 1725 a tragedy occurs which 
considerably overshadowed the _ re- 
mainder of the Duke’s life. This was 
the death of Captain John Ker, a nat- 
ural son of Lord Mark Ker, a young 
man of whom his Grace was very fond, 
and who was then staying at Douglas 
Castle. The particulars of the tragedy 
have been so variously related, that it 
is impossible to ascertain the exact 
details; but there seems no doubt 
that the young man fell by the Duke's 
own hand, while they were fencing or 
otherwise. A few days afterwards 
the Duke went to Edinburgh and 
sailed for Holland.” 


Wodrow’s ‘Analecta’ is the 
authority which Mr Fraser quotes 
for the account he has adopted ; 
but we see no reason to reject the 
version current at the time, sup- 
ported as it is by very circum- 
stantial details. The Duke’s pride 
had taken suspicion at an attach- 
ment between Captain Ker and his 
sister; and Lady Jane, to speak 
with all due respect of one whose 
misfortunes merit our sympathy, 
certainly did not limit her affec- 
tions within the exclusive bounds 
which had been observed by her 
ancestress the Fair Maid of Gal- 
loway. His Grace had accord- 
ingly subjected both of them to 
close surveillance, and had observed 
Ker, on the night before his de- 
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parture from the castle, enter Lady 
Jane’s dressing-room to take his 
leave of her. ‘The Duke, in an un- 
governable fury, went to his room, 
seized a pistol, and entering Cap- 
tain Ker’s chamber, who had then 
gone to bed, pulled down the 
clothes, and shot him in the side 
with a mortal wound. Whether 
this led to a quarrel between Lady 
Jane and her brother, or whether 
she felt apprehensive for her per- 
sonal safety, she soon after this event 
quitted the castle, and went to live 
with her mother in Edinburgh. 

Mr Fraser also does something 
less than justice to the very 
strongly marked individuality of 
Peggy Douglas of Mains, whom 
the Duke married—or perhaps, 
more strictly speaking, who mar- 
ried the Duke. Perhaps he thinks 
the numerous anecdotes current 
with regard to her Grace unworthy 
of being recorded by the family 
historian. Still, the traits pre- 
served of her are so indicative of 
a strong and original spirit, that 
we would not have them perish. 
Her reasons for wishing to marry 
the Duke were three in number: 
she, like the Fair Maid of Gallo- 
way, would wed no one but a 
Douglas, and the chief of the 
name ; she bore a fierce animosity 
to the Hamilton family, and wished 
to be instrumental in cutting off 
their succession to the Douglas 
titles and estates; and lastly, she 
wished to be a duchess. She con- 
trived to get access to the Duke, 
who was then shut up in seclusion 
at Douglas, by pretending to con- 
sult him on some law affair, and 
soon succeeded in leading him on 
to matrimony. When some of her 
friends remonstrated with her re- 
garding the risk she ran in marry- 
ing one who was generally looked 
upon as a madinan, her courageous 
reply was, that when she chose she 
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could be as mad as he was; and 
according to all accounts she was 
as good as her word. She is gen- 
erally credited with having burned 
down Douglas Castle to compel 
her husband to quit his retirement 
and resume his position in society ; 
but as her own jewels were lost in 
the fire, we must hold her acquitted 
of this charge. 

Beginning in mystery, the Doug- 
las history ends in romance ; what 
is known as the ‘‘ Douglas Cause ’’ 
closes its annals. We have men- 
tioned one adventurous escapade 
of Lady Jane Douglas. She was, 
however, destined to be the heroine 
of more remarkable situations. 
She certainly did not escape the 
breath of scandal, and she is made 
to figure in Mrs Heywood’s ‘ Uto- 
pia,’ no doubt with as little justice 
as other ladies of reputation are 
mentioned in that now happily 
forgotten work. When the trial 
of her son’s cause was turning, to 
a very considerable exrent, upon 
the mother’s character, all sorts of 
slanderous charges were bruited re- 
garding her—such, for instance, as 
that she had had a /aisen with Lord 
Mansfield, who afterwards was 
one of the judges who declared in 
favour of her son. For our own 
part, we prefer to accept the 
estimate of Lady Jane which Mr 
Fraser offers us, with the qualifica- 
tion that we cannot acquit her of 
a tendency to gallantry character- 
istic of the fashionable ladies of 
her generation. But whatever 
faults she had were painfully ex- 
piated; and no one can read her 
letters, or the account of her suf- 
ferings, without being moved to 
sympathy on her behalf. 

According to the statement of 
her husband, Colonel Stuart, Lady 
Jane had refused ‘‘the Dukes of 
Hamilton, Buccleuch, and Athole, 
Earls of Hopetoun, Aberdeen, 
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Panmure, cum multis alis.’”’ This 
was, no doubt, a pardonable flight 
of feminine imagination. She had 
reached her forty-eighth year when 
she married Colonel Stuart, ‘a 
prodigious fine figure of a man,” 
who had been out in the ’Fifteen, 
had served under Charles XII. of 
Sweden, had ventured in the Mis- 
sissippi Scheme, and was at the time 
of his marriage in very needy cir- 
cumstances.”” The pair were pri- 
vately united by the Episcopal 
Bishop Keith, and almost imme- 
diately left for the Continent, 
keeping the marriage secret in 
case the Duke might cut off Lady 
Jane’s annuity. Singularly enough 
Lady Jane became the mother of 
twins, both boys, within two years 
of her marriage, and the Douglas 
case—as distinguished from the 
Douglas Cause—was based upon 
doubts regarding the maternity of 
these children. Lady Jane’s age, 


the private life led by her and her 
husband upon the Continent, their 
frequent changes of residence, and 
above all, the stakes involved in 
the issue, raised suspicions of which 
those interested naturally did not 


hesitate to take advantage. On 
the death of the Duke in 1761, 
Mr Stuart was served heir of en- 
tail and provision to his uncle, 
the Marquisate of Douglas and 
Earldom of Angus going to the 
seventh Duke of Hamilton, the 
heir-male of the Douglas line. 
A year after, the Hamiltons 
assailed Mr Stuart’s title to the 
Douglas and Angus estates, on the 
ground that he was not the son of 
Lady Jane. We are not going 
into the details of the Douglas 
Cause, which fill numerous bulky 
volumes, which engaged the Court 
of Session from 1761 to 1767, 
occupied the talents of the ablest 
lawyers in Scotland—and the Bar 
was crowded by intellectual giants 
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at the time—rent society into 
Douglas and Hamilton factions, - 
and had almost led to civil commo- 
tions in the country. The decrees 
of the Court of Session extends in 
manuscript to ten folio volumes, 
containing in all nine thousand six 
hundred and seventy-six pages; 
and it was adverse to Mr Stuart. 
When it came before the House of 
Lords, the contest was conducted 
under not less heat and excite- 
ment, one of the incidents of which 
was a duel between Thurlow, Mr 
Stuart’s counsel, and Mr Stuart, 
the agent of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. After two months’ pleadings 
and able speeches from Lord Cam- 
den, the Chancellor, and Lord 
Mansfield, in favour of Mr Stuart, 
the Peers reversed the decision of 
the Court of Session. The news 
was received in Edinburgh with 
rapturous enthusiasm by the par- 
tisans of the winning side. Ina 
private letter to Mr Stuart’s father, 
Sir John of Grandtully, the ex- 
citement is thus described : 


“An express arrived here at eight 
o'clock, Thursday night, with the 
news of Mr Douglas having prevail- 
ed, which was so agreeable to the 
people in general, that in a few min- 
utes the whole houses were illumi- 
nated ; all the windows to the street 
were broke by the mob before candles 
could be lighted. They began with 
the President’s house, the Justice- 
Clerk’s, Lord Galloway’s, &c., &c., up- 
on which the military in the castle 
were called. Last night the mob 
were aS numerous as ever. The 
houses were again illuminated last 
night, and it’s thought the mob will 
continue this evening. The military 
continue still to patrole the streets; 
and notwithstanding, I hear of no 
damage except the breaking of win- 
dows, which indeed is general.” 


Mr Stuart was recompensed for 
the persecution he had sustained 
by being created a British peer, 
by the title of Baron Douglas of 
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Douglas. Three of his sons in 
succession bore the title; and as 
the last Lord Douglas, who died 
in 1857, left no issue, the peerage 
became extinct, until it was revived 
in 1875 in favour of the Earl of 
Home, who represents the old 
Douglas line through his grand- 
mother, a daughter of the first 
peer of the new creation. 

We are reluctant to part from 
volumes which have afforded us 
so much pleasure and information 
as ‘The Douglas Book’ has given 
us, with any remark implicative of 
censure; but we cannot forbear 
referring to one important omis- 
sion. In the admirable genealog- 
ical tables of the Douglas families, 
so elaborately full in all other re- 
spects, no notice is taken of the 
Marquises of Douglas and Earls 
of Angus since 1761. These titles 
are still in existence; and this 
fact is not affected by the exclu- 
sion of those who bear them from 
But the 


‘The Douglas Book.’ 
omission might be construed as 


meaning more than it doubtless 
implies. The Douglas Cause is 
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now a matter of more than a 
hundred years ago. 

The history of the Douglases 
down to the time when the Stuarts 
succeeded to the English throne, 
may be almost said to comprehend 
within itself the history of Scot- 
land ; and the Scottish annals lose 
in interest and _ picturesqueness 
when they no longer occupy the 
foremost place. For good and for 
evil they wrote their names deeply 
in the records of their country. 
The house of Douglas produced, 
to quote the ‘Hamilton Informa- 
tion,’ ‘‘a series of heroes whose 
gallant and martial achievements 
in the service of their country, 
however fatal upon many occasions 
to themselves, has stamped upon 
the minds of all ranks and degrees 
of persons indelible characters of 
esteem, respect, and veneration, 
which neither length of time nor 
the degeneracy of later ages has 
been able to efface.’”” When we 
have said that ‘The Douglas Book’ 
is worthy of its subject, we can 
bestow no higher praise upon either 
the work or its author. 
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IV. 


THouGH the Countess’s letter had 
been answered in as great a hurry 
as it had no doubt been written 
by that charming type of a Pari- 
sian fashionable lady of those days, 
and though Bob’s telegram had 
been replied to without much con- 
cern as to its meaning, and with 
the sole desire on my part to gain 
time—nay, to give myself one more 
clear day wherein to develop plans 
—in other words, to gratify the 
cravings of my love-sick disposi- 
tion, still an uncomfortable feel- 
ing kept asserting itself that my 
arguments with the Count had no 
longer any foundation; that being 
apprised of Diane’s engagement to 
him by her own aunt, I had per- 
haps no right to go to this dinner 
in his absence and after his re- 
quest; and the conviction that I 
might be giving the Count some 
reason for doubting the honourable 
motives which prompted my con- 
duct, and which I had so loftily 
paraded to his face, made me 
naturally reflect whether, after all, 
I had better start for England 
that evening, than get myself into 
possible disrepute. 

I even looked at my watch to 
see how much time I har before 
the mail left for Calais; but it 
being half-past six, and there being 
only half an hour between the 
time of seeing once more the girl 
I loved and an hour and a half 
before the train could whirl me 
away from her delightful pre\ence, 
I of course concluded that I had no 
time to catch the train, while only 
just time enough not to miss my 
dinner. 

That watch decided the future, 
which at least proves that time is 


not always a bad adviser. Con- 
sult time, and it will tell you to a 
nicety what you can and cannot 
do: and time is not only an ad- 
viser, but it is a friend ; for gain 
him on your side, and the dark 
hour rolls into a flood of light; 
whisper your hopes and aspirations 
in his ear, and he gives the oppor- 
tunity so ardently longed for. 

I made up my mind that as 
I was to be absent from Paris 
shortly, I would make the most of 
the time left to me, and that, come 
what might, I would at least reveal 
myself in mytrue colours. I would 
be true to the girl I loved before I 
were so to considerations of eti- 
quette, false sense of honour, or 
other social demands upon my 
reticence. F would know the 
truth, ask Diane for authority to 
speak to her parents, ask her 
parents for permission to supplant 
the Count, ask the Count to look 
upon me as his rival, ask the world 
to judge between us ; and if refused 
that authority by Diane herself, 
leave Paris on the morrow, and 
swallow my grief as best I could, 
but bear my fate like a man. 

I became so energetic as I heaped 
resolve upon resolve that I con- 
siderably retarded the progress of 
my toilet; but it was accom- 
plished at last, and not without 
some little misgivings, notwith- 
standing my high resolves. 

I arrived punctually at seven, 
and was ushered into the drawing- 
room. No one was there; but in 
a minute or two my hostess came, 
dressed in a cloud of Valenciennes, 
and looking for all the world like a 
fairy, or some beautiful bird sudden- 
ly entrapped in a gilded cage. The 
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room was a wonder of upholstery 
and a labyrinth of costly stuffs, 
shawls, old brocades, and cosy 
nooks. It was redolent of the 
perfume of flowers; and wherever 
one stood, some knick-knack of 
value attracted the eye. 

The Countess came up to me, 
shook hands, and with a look which 
at once indicated both weariness 
and some anxiety, said— 

‘¢ Tell me all about this business, 
for it appears to be more serious 
than I thought it. Diane’s parents 
will be here directly; but I am not 
sure that Diane herself will be 
allowed, after all, to accompany 
them, though I hope she will.” 

I was dismayed, and my friend 
saw it. 

‘‘Why could you not tell me 
yesterday that you were in love 
with her? It would have saved 


such an amount of trouble both to 
yourself, to us, and, I fear, to the 
poor girl herself, for I strongly 


suspect that she has a enchant 
for you.”’ 

I brightened up at this. 

‘‘She has not said anything to 
lead me to this conclusion,”’ quick- 
ly added the Countess, ‘‘ for she is 
too well brought up to betray her 
sentiments even when they are 
strong, when she knows them to 
be contrary to the wishes of her 
parents ; but I can plainly see that 
this marriage is distasteful to her, 
and I can only conclude that it is 
so from her desire to meet you here 
this evening.’’ 

‘« Has she expressed such a de- 
sire?’’ I asked, with a fervour I 
could not conceal. 

‘* Pauvre garcon/”’ smiled the 
Countess. ‘Is it so far gone as 
all that? But how is it that you 
fell in love with my niece? where 
did you meet her? ”’ 

I could not for the life of me 
bring out the fact that it was at a 
pastry-cook’s shop. It seemed to 
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me so ridiculous a place for love at 
first sight to be born in, so I con- 
tented myself by assuring her she 
would hear the whole story from 
me, as soon as I could secure her 
attention for a while, and ask her 
advice in my predicament, while I 
had just time to beg of her to stand 
by me as the friend she had ever 
proved—when the door opened, 
and ushered in the Marquise de 
Breteuille, followed—heavens ! with 
what delight I marked the en- 
trance !—by Diane and her father. 

The lace fairy went up joyously 
to her sister-in-law, embraced her 
on both cheeks, and being kissed 
on the forehead by her brother, led 
him by the hand to where I was, 
and said— 

‘¢ Thou dost not know my friend 
here, M. Vere, an Anglo-French- 
man, anxious to learn our ways 
and our manners, so as to feel with 
us and for us.”’ 

‘*I am happy to make your 
acquaintance, sir,’’ said the Mar- 
quis, stiffly. His wife gave me an 
equally stiff bow, and Diane, on 
whose face a blush of untold elo- 
quence spread quickly, in unison 
with the inward feelings which 
were agitating her, gave me a little 
nod of the head, so friendly, so 
graceful, and so modest withal, 
that it nerved me to any battle 
which J might be called upon to 
wage on her behalf. 

Simply dressed as usual, it did 
not escape me that, tied in her hair 
in the most captivating manner, 
and at the same time so cleverly 
worn as to defy close observation, 
was a rose de Dijon half faded, 
which I recognised as the principal 
flower in the bouquet I had offered 
her overnight. 

We all sat down presently. The 
conversation was general and some- 
what constrained, for we all had 
so much on the mind that it was 
almost impossible to hide the 
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anxiety which was knocking so 
loudly at the heart. 

The Marquis excused himself 
for not having made my acquaint- 
ance earlier, on the ground that he 
had entirely lost the habits of 
society, which he now never fre- 
quented, and believed I was not a 
member of the ‘‘ Cercle” or club 
to which he generally devoted his 
evenings. 

All this was very polite and re- 
quired no answer, but presently 
Raymond de Chantalis came in, 
and brought with him a little 
breath of activity, refreshing to 
our overstrained nerves. 

‘«Good evening, Léontine ; sorry 
I am late, but I was detained by 
Carolus Duran, who showed me his 
latest picture—a chef-deuvre of 
art and good taste. 

‘¢ Ah, Gaspard, I wish you had 
been with me this afternoon! never 
saw such a splendid mare in my life 
as Bonnefois has just purchased in 
England. 

‘* Bonjour, Lami Anglais. Com- 
ment ¢a va, mon garcon? And little 
Diane too! What amItosay? I 
have heard some wonderful reports 
of your success.”’ 

Finally, turning to his wife— 
‘*Why, my dear,. is dinner not 
announced ? we are as hungry as 
wolves.”’ 

At that moment the folding- 
doors of the adjoining room were 
opened, and agroom of the chamber, 
irreproachably got up in black silk 
stockings and pumps, announced 
that ‘‘Madame la Comtesse est 
servie.”” 

The Count gave his arm to his 
sister-in-law, the Marquis to his 
sister, and thrice-blessed message, 
I was requested to take in Made- 
moiselle Diane. 

She gave me a sorrowful smile 
when I offered her my arm, which 
in its simple eloquence told me 
of the grief which was gnawing 
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at her heart, and of the fast friend- 
ship she had loyally sworn to me, 
I felt that above all I must screen 
her from further trouble, and use 
all my diplomacy to carry out my 
intentions. 

Happily the dinner-table was a 
round one, and thus no great dis- 
tance would separate us, and we 
could contrive to slip in a word 
not destined for other ears; while 
the fact of my sitting on the 
Countess’s left enabled me to 
escape the direct observation of 
the Marquis, who sat on her right. 

It is true that on the other side 
of Diane was her mother, but there 
was quite space enough between 
them for the girl’s words not to be 
heard if she chose to speak low. 

As soon as the soup was over, I 
said to the Count across the table 
that, if he were anxious to buya 
half-brother to the mare he had so 
much admired, I would willingly 
undertake the commission, as Bon- 
nefois had told me of his recent 
visit to England, and of his regret 
not to have purchased this hosse, 
which he thought he could have 
had at a bargain. 

‘‘Why,” asked Raymond, “are 
you leaving us?”’ 

I quickly took in an attentive 
look from all around, and saw my 
advantage. 

‘* Not for long, I trust; but this 
evening a telegram has reached me 
couched in very English brevity.” 

‘¢From whom?” 

‘*From a friend in a Govern- 
ment Office, who merely says, 
‘Come over at once’; and were it 
not that I so particularly wished 
to dine with you to-night to make 
M. de Breteuille’s acquaintance, I 
would probably now be on my way 
to London.”’ 

It is singular how often the 
simplest statements produce the 
greatest effects. The mere an> 
nouncement of my probable de- 
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parture, coupled with my artful 
disguise of my real motives in 
coming to this dinner, and the 
slight compliment to Diane’s father 
I had interpolated, cleared at once 
the whole atmosphere of gloom 
which had pursued us till now, 
and which even Raymond’s gay 
manner had not effectually dis- 
pelied. 

One little being alone hung her 
head and said nothing, while the 
others poured question upon ques- 
tion as to when I would leave or 
return, what I would or would 
not do, what the dancing world 
would or would not think of my 
deserting them in the midst of 
the season, and a thousand other 
queries of the same futile nature, 
which came tumbling out of their 
mouths with a rapidity that sa- 
voured too plainly to me of that 
inmost thought I could read, and 
which said in so many words that 
my absence was the best ending to 


a disagreeable matter they could 
have wished or anticipated. 

Not relishing this fact, I hap- 
pened to drop a napkin, or a fork, 


or something. When stooping to 
pick it up, I saw a pearl tremu- 
lously hanging to the eyelash of 
poor Diane; and though the pearl 
dissolved as does a tear, I rose to 
the occasion and swore inwardly 
that before the evening was out 
her tears would be dried by me, 
and by no one else. 

Presently she mustered a little 
courage, and in the hearing of her 
mother asked me whether I intend- 
ed to leave the next day. 

‘*No, Mademoiselle, not to-mor- 
row—though perhaps it might be 
well for me if I did—nor even the 
next day, if I can be of use to my 
friends by staying.”’ 

**You will come and see us be- 
fore you go,’”’ she boldly added. 
‘‘You have never yet seen our 
house and our garden, and I have 
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such lovely roses, which I would 
like you to remember when you 
are away. Roses,” she added, 
‘¢are such princes among flowers: 
they have so much beauty and 
such sweet scent; and they re- 
mind one of so many things, do 
they not?” 

‘¢ Diane,”’ said her mother, ‘‘ you 
must not detain Monsieur Vere, 
if he has important business to 
attend. Official summonses can- 
not be delayed. And roses are 
roses all the world over; besides 
which, I think M. de Maupert 
intends to bring his mether and 
sisters to see you to-morrow.”’ 

Once more Diane was silent, 
and I declined to take the hint 
conveyed in the Marquise’s last 
words. 

I talked awhile with the host- 
ess, and then, addressing Diane 
again, I asked her whether she 
was weather-wise. 

Guessing at. my purpose, she 
smiled and answered, ‘‘If you 
mean whether I can discourse on 
a cloud or a sky and read the fu- 
ture by it, I think I can.” . 

‘¢What would you say is the 
colour of the sky this evening ?”’ 

‘¢ Rather overcast when I came,”’ 
she said, laughing; ‘‘ but though I 
cannot see across these thick cur- 
tains, I somehow feel it very blue 
now.”’ 

‘¢How odd!” I said ; ‘‘ that is 
exactly my feeling; but I have 
often found many a storm lurking 
on the fringe of a blue sky.” 

‘¢What matters the storm if 
protected against it?’’ 

‘¢So I think; but it is some- 
times difficult to find protection at 
a moment’s notice.”’ 

‘¢The blue of the sky would 
give you warning.” 

‘It would if it faded; but 
sometimes there is no gradual dis- 
colouring, but a sudden black cloud 
that travels faster than thought, 
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and breaks more speedily than the 
will.” 

‘¢It seems to me,”’ said Diane, 
warming to this conversation, of the 
covered meaning of which she and 
I alone possessed the secret, and 
glowing with radiancy as each hint 
we conveyed one another brought 
with it a corresponding under- 
standing as to our future action, 
while its seemingly unimportant 
tenor lulled to sleep the vigilance 
of her parents and restored to her 
her freedom of talk and gesture— 
‘‘it seems to me that there is 
nothing so grand in nature as 
those sudden storms you speak 
of, because they are tangible and 
definite, and when over leave you 
to repair a disaster or rejoice over 
an escape, and at any rate make 
the property which had been in 
danger all the more valuable in 
one’s eyes.”’ 

Had I not had the conviction, 
which amounted almost to a creed, 
against which any doubt would 
have appeared to me profane, that 
Diane was a deep, loving, earnest, 
‘and strong nature, albeit she was 
gifted with the loveliest human 
form it was possible to see, I 
would have set down this speech 
of hers to an attempt at coguetterie, 
almost reprehensible in one who, 
speaking purposely in metaphors, 
knew that by property she meant 
her own dear self, and by the 
storm that battle she urged me to 
fight for her. 

I was so struck by this coura- 
geous appeal, that looking straight 
into her clear bright eyes, I point- 
edly remarked how true was her 
observation provided the owner of 
the property knew that property to 
be his, and neither borrowed nor 
mortgaged. 

She laughed so merrily at this 
that it attracted the attention of 
all the others, and we had to re- 
peat our conversation for the ben- 
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efit of the table generally, which 
we did, both of us laughing and 
enjoying the mystification to our 
hearts’ content. 

When all we had said had been 
rehearsed a second time, and no one 
seemed the wiser, Diane brightly 
addressed me again, not a trace of 
care or a shadow of anxiety ling- 
ering on her radiant voung face. 

*¢ Revenons a nos moutons,” she 
said; ‘‘of course, I referred to a 
man who, wishing to save his prop- 
erty from the effects of the storm 
about to break over his head, and” 
(with an inflexion on the word) ‘‘on 
that property, may deem that prop- 
erty his own and nobody else’s.”” 

I was beside myself with joy, 
and finished our weather talk by 
assuring her that, were I the man 
so suddenly threatened, I would 
defend my property before even 
thinking of my personal safety. 

‘You seem to have a good deal 
of fun between you,” said the 
Marquis, ‘‘and you must allow us 
to share it.”’ 

‘*Would you like, petit pére,” 
said Diane, with a laugh, ‘to be 
our lightning - conductor? for M. 
Vere and I have agreed that we 
dislike a storm very much, but 
will bravely weather it if it cannot 
be avoided.” 

I chuckled with delight, and 
indeed my joy was so great that 
I was in mental fear lest this last 
remark of Diane’s might be too 
pointed, and would reveal the 
drift of our allusions; but fortun- 
ately for us, and somewhat oddly, 
considering the exceptional intel- 
ligence of our hearers, our obser- 
vations and our mirth excited no 
apparent surprise; and Diane’s 
parents, while warming to the con- 
versation, which became general at 
this time, seemed to consider me 
of no account whatsoever, while 
they relaxed their fixed attention 
on their daughter’s movements. 
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I knew too well the hold which 
propriety has over French people 
of all classes and all ages, to ex- 
hibit even to the girl I _so passion- 
ately loved, and whose love I now 
felt authorised to win for myself, 
any other sign or token of my 
admiration than those which words 
allowed or the play of the coun- 
tenance revealed; but with a girl 
like Diane, whose heart laid bare 
the warm feelings of her soul, and 
whose soul was so pure that it 
could not hide the truth of what 
she felt, words and looks were 
ample to convey all I wished, and 
Ican never forget how singularly 
beautiful was the reception of 
those messages of love from one 
young heart to another, and with 
what rapture I marked in Diane’s 
eyes her appreciation of the love 
she had resolved to accept and to 
return. 

By the end of dinner we were 
one in heart, soul, mind, and pur- 
pose, without having said one syl- 
lable which any one could take 
up; without on my part having 
made any formal declaration, or 
obliged her to give a single ex- 
pressed answer to any specified 
request. 

But for all that, the electric 
spark which prepares the storm 
had been struck; and strong in 
one another’s love, young and in- 
experienced though we were, we 
had made up our minds to fight 
‘for one another, and to bear cheer- 
fully the evils that would ensue, 
certain of a heavenly peace on 
earth when the strong will of our 
earnest natures had successfully 
weathered the tempest about to 
tage upon our devoted heads. 

As we rose after dinner, and all 
returned to the drawing-room in 
the order in which we had come 
into dinner, we gave each other 
but one look—a look so full of 


deep, passionate love, that any 
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one who could have seen it would 
have required no other sign of our 
determination to settle matters 
ourselves, and at the same time so 
infinitely tender, that it amply 
compensated for the absence of 
those more usual, but in France 
less customary, pressures of the 
hand and arm, which, if they are 
only natural and excusable, are 
less respectful to the beloved ob- 
ject before the words have been 
pronounced which consecrate the 
engagement. 

Soon after the coffee had been 
served, the Marquise’s carriage 
was announced, and she took her 
leave with Diane. Happily, M. 
de Breteuille remained; so I had 
the satisfaction of seeing Diane to 
her carriage, while the Count gave 
his arm to her mother. I then 
told her I should call on her fa- 
ther next day early, if, indeed, I 
had not the opportunity of see- 
ing him that very evening; that 
I trusted she knew for what mo- 
tives; and that, had I by any mis- 
fortune mistaken her sanction to 
this proceeding, I implored of her 
to say so. 

She smiled one of those madden- 
ing smiles, which simply sent all 
my senses reeling with intoxicated 
pleasure, and merely said in her 
ordinary voice, as if she wished her 
mother to hear— 

‘Do not forget my roses before 
you leave for England. Made- 
moiselle Garoux would be furious 
if yo@ did not admire them. She 
is certain there is nothing in the 
world like them, and I hope you 
will subscribe to that sentiment.”’ 

‘¢T shall certainly call, with 
your mother’s permission,’”’ I re- 
plied; ‘‘though I am already of 
Mademoiselle Garoux’s opinion.”’ 

‘¢ Mother,”’ said Diane to Mad- 
ame de Breteuille, ‘‘at what time 
did you say M. de Maupert’s family 
are coming to see you to-morrow ?”’ 
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‘¢ At about three, I believe,’’ re- 
plied the Marquise, while her cloak 
was being put on. 

‘¢Then at what time can Mr 
Vere come and bid us good-bye ?”’ 

** Will five o’clock suit him?” 

‘¢ It is too late for him, mamma,”’ 
said Diane, ‘‘ if he has to leave in the 
evening.”’ 

‘*Would monsieur prefer two 
o’clock ?”’ 

‘« Could he not come to breakfast 
at half-past eleven ?’”’ 

‘¢ Diane,’’ said Madame de Bre- 
teuille, ‘‘ whatachild youare! Mr 
Vere knows you are a fiancée.” 

‘¢SoI am!”’ exclaimed Diane, 
laughing, and looking at me. 


‘*Comme.c’ est dréle /’’ she replied. 

‘¢ How the part suits you!” I 
remarked. 

‘*T suppose,’”’ she said, ‘‘ that 
dinner must have some influence 
on these things ; because, curiously 
enough, I do feel a fiancée now, and 


I did not. before.’’ 

‘* Does a fiancée write ?”’ I asked, 
as her mother stepped into the 
carriage. ° 

‘« By the governess’s post some- 
times,’’ she replied, smiling; and 
then shaking hands with me, en- 
tered the brougham laughing. 

As soon as she had disappeared, 
Raymond de Chantalis, who was 
really an intimate friend of mine 
—so much so, that we called each 
other by our Christian names— 
said— 

‘¢You could have married that 
girl if you had been clever.” 

‘¢T will marry her, though I am 
not,’’ I replied. 

He looked at me a moment. 

‘¢ That’s well said,’’ he remarked, 
‘¢ but difficult of accomplishment.”’ 

« Why?” 

‘* Parbleu / because another man 
has forestalled you.”’ 

‘* Yes—with the father.”’ 

‘¢ And maybe with the girl.” 

««T don’t think so.”’ 
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‘¢ Certainly with her mother.” 

‘¢ That may be.”’ 

‘« Two parents against you is too 
much.” 

‘¢T must bear that evil.” 

‘«Come and have a cigar before 
you commit suicide.” 

‘* How?”’ 

‘*By marrying, or by attempt- 
ing to defeat a French marriage 
by English ways.’’ 

‘*T shall be happy to die in either 
cause.’’ 

‘¢Surely your English blood is 
calmer than that phrase would 
imply ?’”’ 

‘« Its calmness lies in its deter- 
mination.”’ : 

‘*And its determination is to 
ruin the happiness of a young and 
beautiful girl, in order to prove 
that her parents, who love her and 
have sought her happiness only, 
may be shown to be in the wrong, 
because an agreeable young man of 
twenty-five years of age has chosen 
to fall in love With their only child.” 

‘¢ My dear Raymond, you quite 
mistake me. Had I not the know- 
ledge that M. de Maupert was 
positively distasteful to Mademoi- 
selle Diane, I would never have al- 
lowed my own feelings to be known 
or perceived.”’ 

‘« But,’’ said the Count, ‘surely 
you must be aware that there is 
nothing new in a girl disliking the 
husband chosen for her. Our 
French girls are no exception to 
the rule of humanity, that we all 
prefer what we select ourselves to 
what others consider best in our 
interest; but they get over it in 
time, and end by wondering how 
it is that they ever opposed their 
parents’ wish.”’ 

‘*] quite understand what you 
say; but characters differ, and 
Diane’s nature is not that of an 
ordinary French girl, and will not 
submit to that despotic rule which 
may answer in a few cases, seldom 
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proves fortunate in most, and re- 
sults in terrible misery in one out 
of ten marriages thus contracted.’’ 

‘‘My dear friend,” replied the 
Count, ‘‘ believe me, my niece, of 
whose character you evidently know 
more than I do, but for whose 
beauty I can quite appreciate your 
admiration, for I never saw her 
look so well as this evening, comes 
from too French a family not to be 
doomed to the traditional fate of 
French girls. Make your mind 
easy, and though a short while 
since I was regretting the neces- 
sity of your departure, I rejoice 
over it now, as it will cure you of 
a passing and hopeless fancy. You 
are too young to cope against the 
position and influence of M. de 
Maupert, and though I have no 
doubt the future is bright which 
looms before you, dismiss my niece 
from any share in it. Indeed, as 


your friend, I would recommend 


your not thinking of marriage at 
all. Remember the old proverb— 


‘ Marions nous, marions nous, 
Mettons nous la corde au con.’ ” 


‘¢But, Raymond,’’ I said, ‘‘I am 
decided ; and if I could feel that 
you were the friend you always 
were, I would tell you that your 
niece is quite as decided as I am.”’ 

‘¢ Has she told you so?”’ 

‘« Not in so many werds.”’ 

‘< Then how do you know ?”’ 

‘« By athousand and one tokens.’’ 

‘¢ Mon cher /”’ he exclaimed, that 
is very vague, and, to tell you the 
truth, not quite complimentary to 
my niece, for it would seem to im- 
ply that she is either a coquette or 
is deceitful.”’ 

‘« Deceitful ! ’’ I screamed—*‘ she 
deceitful! why, of all the French 
girls I have ever known she is 
the only one that I can absolutely 
call truthful, loyal, and straight- 
forward.’’ 

‘¢Not very kind to our girls,’’ 
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remarked Raymond, in an amused 
rather than an unkind tone. 

‘« And as to a coquette,’’ I went 
on, ‘‘if a desire to stand true to 
her love, and a wish to do so with- 
out offending the parents she re- 
spects is coquetry, then she need 
not fear the appellation, for it does 
her honour.’’ 

‘¢ Alions/”’ said the Count, good- 
humouredly, ‘*I see she has a 
champion, and I wish him success, 
though I fear Don Quixote has a 
representative in your person ; but 
go to Madame de Chantalis, she 
understands these matters better 
than I do, and will relish having 
a hand in this romantic business ; 
our union was a very prosaic affair, 
and our lives have lost nothing by 
being unpoetical at the commence- 
ment.” 

‘* You were not forty-two and 
she sixteen at the outset,’’ I said. 

‘* That is the only sensible re- 
mark you have yet made,”’ replied 
the Count, as he opened the door 
of his smoking-room. 

Hearing us going in, M. de Bre- 
teuille and Madame de Chantalis 
joined us. As they did so, I went 
up to the former and asked him 
whether he would allow me to see 
him on a private matter the next 
morning. He replied that he would 
be much honoured by my visit, and 
would be at my ‘‘ orders at any 
hour I pleased to name.” 

‘¢T have promised to call and 
take leave of the Marquise at two 
o’clock, perhaps you would allow 
me to see you immediately after.’’ 

I did this because, as I antici- 
pated his possible answer, I feared 
I would not be able to see Diane 
again after receiving it, and this 
prospect was too painful to con- 
template ; but in a manner which 
had much softened since dinner, he 
made no objection, but on the con- 
trary told me I would find him in 
his study among a heap of stuffed 
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animals and papers, engaged in 
compiling a dictionary of zoology 
which he thought might be com- 
pleted if he lived to a hundred, but 
had little chance of enlightening 
his generation if he were not ac- 
corded a longer life than most men. 

‘* Ti faunt bien passer le temps,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ and that is how I 
spend my time when I am not at 
the club.”’ 

‘¢ You will miss Diane,”’ said the 
Countess; who, I thought, might 
have spared me the sad reflection 
the remark entailed. 

‘* Not at all, because she will 
never leave home,’’ replied the 
Marquis. ‘‘No one who marries 
my daughter can do so on any 
other condition.” 

This I thought was directed to 
me, but I listened without making 
any remark. 

‘*Nor,’’ continued the Marquis, 
‘‘do I think that Diane would 
care to leave her old father.” 

‘* Not so old,’’ remarked Ray- 
mond. 

‘*A father always seems old 
to his child,” said the Marquis. 
‘« Besides, Diane has my tastes; 
she is an_ extraordinary girl. 
Her fancies are not those of 
other girls; and her tenacity is 
perfectly surprising. If she helps 
me in any of my researches, and 
I feel inclined to give up a task 
I sometimes find too wearisome, so 
as to devote another time to it 
when I can bring a mind fresher 
and more lucid to its discovery, 
Diane will continue it in my ab- 
sence and greet me at dinner with 
an ‘I have found it, papa,’ which 
puts me to shame and impresses 
me deeply.”’ 

How I drank in these words, 
and how I gloried in having found 
favour with such acharacter ! 

‘«De Maupert,’’ continued the 
Count, ‘‘ did not like her to dine 
out this evening, and I told her 
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so. She asked me whether there 
was anything wrong in it. I 
could not say there was. Her 
mind was made up, and all the 
entreaties of her mother were ab- 
solutely futile. As I could not 
back up her mother’s arguments 
she has had her way, but ”’ (turn- 
ing to me), ‘‘ you must believe, 
monsieur, that my fatherly weak- 
ness alone is the cause of this 
breach of the rules which guide 
the conduct of an engaged young 
person in France.”’ 

It was clear that this simple- 
minded and excellent man was no 
schemer ; it was equally plain that 
he adored his daughter, and that 
she could rule him as she pleased. 
These were important points to 
note; but I was no less surprised 
by his talking thus openly before 
me, as if he wished to convey in- 
formation for my guidance, than 
by the apparent ignorance he 
either affected or entertained of 
my sentiments*for his daughter. 

I did not reflect that until I 
addressed him directly on the 
subject he would as a matter of 
course appear wholly ignorant, and 
would treat me as the most un- 
concerned being he might casually 
come across; but for all that, he 
was slowly turning into that light- 
ning-conductor which Diane had 
so wittily asked him at dinner 
whether he would care to be, in 
order to protect us both from the 
impending storm. 

Looking casually at his watch, 
the Marquis found it later than 
he thought, got up, and respect- 
fully kissing his sister’s hand, 
wishing me ‘‘ Au revoir 4 demain,” 
and shaking hands with Raymond, - 
took his departure. 

I got up also to say good-bye, 
when the Countess made me sit 
down, and opened out as to the 
proceedings of Diane and myself 
that evening. 
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Addressing her husband, she 
said to him, ‘* My dear, we have 
to stand by these two lovers, for 
in the whole course of my life I 
never saw such open love-making 
on both sides.”’ 

‘¢ Why, Countess,’’ I said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘we talked of nothing but 
the weather.” 

‘I never knew the weather 
bring such colour, such changes, 
such mirth, such happiness to two 
people in a close stuffy dining- 
room before.’’ 

‘¢Surely you cannot blame us 
for having preserved so correct 
an attitude ?”’ 

‘‘Correct attitude!’’ shrieked 
the fairy in lace. ‘‘ Raymond,”’ 
she said, ‘‘why did you never 
speak to me about blue skies, 
thunderstorms, and lightning-con- 
ductors when we were engaged ?”’ 

‘¢ Because,”’ said Raymond, smil- 
ing, ‘*we had no British weather 
in our neighbourhood.” 

‘‘Ts that the way you make love 
in England?’ asked the Countess. 

‘« Before answering that,’’ I said, 
‘“‘T ought to admit that we were 
making love to one another.’’ 

‘«You cannot blind me to the 
truth,’’ she said ; ‘‘ it was very evi- 
dent, but it was original, and I 
congratulate you. However, tell 
me how is it that you have be- 
witched that girl? ’”’ 

‘*She has bewitched me,’’ I re- 
plied. 

‘‘ There is no doubt about that,’’ 
cut in Raymond. 

‘Nor is it to be wondered at,”’ 
I replied. ‘‘ With those eyes, that 
hair—above all, that mouth, and 
its divine smile.’ 

‘¢ Listen to him,’’ said the Count- 
ess; ‘*why, am I of no account, and 
did you not come to entertain 
me?’’ 

‘«No,”’ remarked Raymond, sly- 
ly; ‘**he came to make the ac- 
quaintance of M. de Breteuille.’’ 


‘«Who,”’ continued the Countess, 
‘fis to receive him officially to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘‘It is a bold step,’”’ observed 
the Count. 

‘¢An unusual one,’’ added his 
wife. 

«¢ A necessary one,’’ I said, ‘* be- 
cause I wish to settle matters 
before this engagement becomes 
known.” 

‘* All Paris knows it already,” 
remarked Raymond. 

‘¢ Then,”’ I said, ‘‘ we shall have 
to undeceive all Paris. 

‘“‘Did you hear what Gaspard 
said about his daughter always 
living with him?” 

‘Yes, I did; and as life would 
not be life where she is not, I care 
not where she lives, provided I 
am at her side.”’ 

‘* As earnest as that?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, and more.”’ 

‘<To what extent ?”’ 

‘‘That of asking you in the 
name of friendship, which is eter- 
nal, to exert yourselves on behalf 
of our love, which, if but a passing 
happiness, is too beautiful even in 
that transitory character not to 
deserve your powerful aid in 
bringing about the consummation 
which our hearts yearn for, and 
are set upon obtaining. Remem- 
ber, Countess, those pretty lines— 


«Comme la rose la plus belle, 
L’amour n’a qu’une floraison ; 

Mais l’amitié c’est l’immortelle, 
Qui fleurit en toute saison.’ 


It may be quite true that our love 
is young, foolish, unreasonable— 
that we have neither of us studied 
each other enough—that we know 
nothing of the world’s troubles and 
anxieties—that we care less for its 
comments and its judgment; it 
may be equally true that our char- 
acters are unsuited—that I am 
weak and she is strong-——that I am 
worldly, and she is pure and art- 
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less—that we must look at things 
from different points of view, ow- 
ing to our different nationalities— 
that we may possess, though I do 
not think so, all the elements 
which go to form an ill-assorted 
marriage; but we have this in 
common—we love one another; 
and if that love, deep, true, and 
lovely, is like unto the rose that 
lives but one season of bloom, is 
it not a worthy task on the part 
of friendship to help the rose to 
its blossom, and give it a short 
season of bliss, which cannot pass 
away without gratefully present- 
ing its beautiful scent to the scent- 
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less everlasting flower of friend- 
ship?”’ 

‘‘T am a convert,” 
Countess. 

‘¢ Rely on our support,” said the 
Count. 

‘“«Come and see me after your 
visit to the Breteuilles,’’ added the 
Countess. 

‘¢T will indeed, and thank you.” 
I left the room, too excited to say 
more, and hurried to my lodgings, 
flying through the streets impel- 
led by my own thoughts, but in 
a decidedly better frame of mind 
than I had experienced through- 
out this eventful day. 


said the 


V. 


In reviewing the events of the 
last thirty-six hours, which I min- 
utely went through before sleep 
ever courted my tired eyes and my 
exhausted frame—I was startled 
by the rapidity with which events 
had asserted their influence on the 
course of my life, and that of the 
girl with whom I felt that life 
must hereafter be irrevocably linked 
and associated. 

This was a case of love at first 
sight with a vengeance, for in the 
all brief space of a few hours I 
had seen and had been conquered 
—while the irresistible passion so 
suddenly fanned into flame within 
me had, by means of a distasteful 
marriage arrangement equally sud- 
denly launched at the head of a 
noble-spirited and affectionate girl, 
converted that girl’s trust in me 
as her friend in need into a return 
of love; fed equally by the know- 
ledge that she had inspired me 
with love for herself, and that she 
owed her loyalty and her heart to 
the man whom she found so ready 
to befriend her. As I meditated 
on this point, I never once gave 
Diane credit for loving me on 
other grounds; but was every mo- 


ment more convinced that that 
which she so girlishly and impul- 
sively bestowed had foundations 
too deep and solid not to grow 
with each obstacle as it arose, and 
that it would probably develop into 
that love for my own self which 
would be productive of the happy 
existence I dreamed of spending 
in her sweet company. 

I therefore came back upon the 
resolutions I had previously formed 
of forcing matters hastily, and de- 
termined when I saw Diane’s father 
on the morrow to lay matters truth- 
fully before him ; to beg that her 
present engagement might be broken 
off, on account of her distaste to 
M. de Maupert; and to look upon 
me as a suitor to her hand and 
heart, should it prove that she 
were willing to bestow these of 
her own accord upon myself. __ 

Comforted by these resolves, 
which I took to be honest and 
proper, I fell into a refreshing 
slumber from which I awoke some 
hours later both strengthened and 
happy, in the contemplation of the 
task that lay before me for the day. 

As if to give me greater cour- 
age, the sun shone brightly outside. 
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No clouds obscured a lovely azure 
sky, and Diane’s words, ‘‘ provided 
the azure keep its colour,’’ recurred 
to my mind as proof that the 
favour I treasured was still a love- 
token. 

Presently the post, to which I 
looked forward with some impa- 
tience, arrived, and brought half-a- 
dozen letters, two of which only had 
an interest for me. One was from 
Bob and the other from Diane 

Bob wrote: ‘‘ You know best 
what your interests are. I think 
you have already injured them by 
not coming over at once, but am 
convinced you will lose a good post 
by delaying another hour. The 
vacancy was not known generally 
this afternoon: it will be common 
property to-morrow, and many a 
better man than you will be a can« 
didate. Much depends on being 
first in the field, and still more, 
old fellow, in not being in love at 
awkward moments, which I sus- 


pect you are, from your wish to 
delay what at other times you 
would have precipitated.”’ 

Things must take their course, 
was my only comment on this mis- 


sive. Then taking up the letter, 
which I recognised at once to be 
in the same hand. as that which 
Mademoiselle Garoux had brought 
me the day before, I fervently 
kissed it before opening it, and 
read as follows :— 


“ Tuesday night. 

‘¢ My GALLANT KniGHT,—I have 
read many English novels, and if I 
had seen recorded in any one of 
them the events which have suc- 
ceeded each other so rapidly as to 
take my breath away, I would 
have had no words strong enough 
to condemn the seemingly frivolous 
and unbecoming conduct of the 
heroine throughout their course. 

‘But I feel certain that you 
will not condemn me; for indeed 
I could not conceive it possible that 
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your sympathy on my behalf would 
have matured so quickly into a 
deeper and dearer sentiment ; nor 
did I ever think that that sympathy 
to which I had appealed with such 
guileless confidence and simplicity 
would have awaked in myself a 
feeling which I need not say may 
be called by even a higher and bet- 
ter name than devoted friendship. 

‘¢T shall not write to you again, 
as it is contrary to our French no- 
tions of propriety; but as I have 
myself asked you to be my cham- 
pion, it is right that I should let 
you know how much I appreciate 
your gallant efforts on my behalf 
—how truly I mark the spirit of 
devotion to my insignificant self 
which animates you—how cordi- 
ally I hail the prospect of your 
visit to my father—how earnestly 
I pray we may be successful—and 
how deeply I would grieve for hav- 
ing brought all this trouble upon 
you, were it not that I cannot help 
rejoicing over the delightful dis- 
coveries it has been the means of 
bringing about. 

‘¢T can be staunch, and shall be 
so.—Your happiest of friends, 

. ‘¢ DIANE.” 


This was a letter worth having. 
It was food, drink, life to me. I 
must have read it over a dozen 
times, and each time with greater 
delight. The letter was so honest 
and true, and it was evident that 
Mademoiselle Garoux had conveyed 
my message, and that it had been 
understood. I was now sure of 
Diane as I was of myself, and 
thought only of the difficulties 
which the French law might place 
in the way of our marriage. I 
still trusted that the father of 
Diane would give way; and if he 
did not, I would wait till she was 
of age, when the usual three ‘‘ re- 
spectful summonses’’ would have 
to be addressed to him, and we 
could marry without his consent. 
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I impatiently waited for two 
o’clock; when by appointment I 
called on Diane’s mother. 

‘* Madame la Marquise has been 
obliged to leave home,’’ said the 
concierge of the fine hotel which I 
now first saw as the home of the 
girl I loved, ‘‘and_ has requested 
me to express her regrets to mon- 
sieur that she could not see him.” 

This was a serious blow, for of 
course it put an end to any chance 
of seeing Diane. 

‘* Has Mademoiselle Diane gone 
out with her mother ?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘But have you no message for 
me?” 

‘*Not any but the one I have 
delivered.” 

‘‘T thought there might be a 
letter,’’ I carelessly remarked. 

‘« Wait,’’ said the concierge; ‘1 
will ask Madame Bontout, my 
wife. I say, Madame Bontout,”’ 
called the concierge, ‘“<has Madame 
la Marquise left any written note 
for Monsieur—Monsieur ’’—look- 
ing at me. 

‘« Vere ’’ I said. 

‘«Ver!’’ he bawled out. 

‘«« Ah, yes,”’ she said, coming out 
of the lodge; ‘‘ there is acard with 
some roses which mademoiselle 
gave me to send to monsieur; but 
if monsieur prefers it, he can take 
them with him.”’ 

‘« There is nothing else? ’’ I said, 
in an off-hand manner, concealing 
my pleasure. 

‘¢ Nothing, monsieur.”’ 

‘‘It is singular,’ I observed, 
‘« for Madame la Marquise had ap- 
pointed this hour.”’ 

‘*But Monsieur le Marquis is 
in,”’ said the concierge, ‘‘ if mon- 
sieur wishes to see him.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ I replied. 

Whereupon he touched an elec- 
tric bell, and, walking across the 
courtyard, I arrived at the house, 
where a pair of lackeys ushered 
me into the hall, and a minute 
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later into the presence of Diane’s 
father. 

It may not seem extraordinary 
if I acknowledge to have felt ner- 
vous, and anything but the preux 
chevalier Diane had called me in 
the morning. I felt impressed by 
the presence in his own house of 
the man who, last night, in that of 
another, I had thought weak and 
tractable. I also experienced some 
discomfort from the knowledge 
that, though I intended to be per- 
fectly fair and _ straightforward 
with the Marquis, there were some 
little points which must remain a 
secret from him, as I had no power 
or authority to disclose them. 

But all my calculations were up- 
set by the Marquis taking matters 
in hand at once, and showing him- 
eself a man, a father, and a gentle- 
man withal, while I felt, if I did 
not look, somewhat young and 
foolish. 

‘« Mon ami,’’ said the Marquis, 
after requestIng me to be seated, 
‘¢and you will let me call a friend 
of my daughter’s by that name, I 
am aware of the object of your 
visit. I am further acquainted 
with the feelings which my daugh- 
ter entertains for you. I am aware 
that she did a very unbecoming 
thing in asking you to dance that 
cotillon with her the night before 
last. I know that she sent her 
governess to apprise you of the 
choice I had made yesterday morn- 
ing of M. de Maupert as a husband 
for her. I am even informed of 
the very indiscreet visit that gentle- 
man paid you, and I know that 
Diane wrote to you last evening.” 

I was thunderstruck, but not 
angry. 

‘¢You see I know everything; 
and there is no mystery between 
you and my daughter which she 
has not disclosed to me, as she was 
bound. Still, it behoves me, on the 
other hand, to be fair to her in 
return, and to inform you that, re- 
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rehensible as I consider her con- 

duct to have been, and unlike 
that of a young lady of her rank 
and position, I am not going to 
allow it to weigh in the least 
against her in my mind, while I 
cordially acquit you of any share 
I may consider you have had in 
encouraging so young a person to 
do that which is wrong.”’ 

I was about to make some re- 
mark, but the Marquis stopped me. 
*‘T have but a few words to add,” 
he said, ‘‘and I shall then be 
happy to listen to you. 

‘¢] trust to your honour not to 
let this affair be bruited about. 
I rely on your very devotion to 
my daughter not to encourage a 
beautiful and ardent nature in re- 
belling against the will of her pa- 
rents, who can have nothing but 
her interest and happiness at 
heart. And I only regret, seeing 
how well you and Diane appear to 
agree, that I should not have had 
the pleasure of your acquaintance 
before. A good deal of annoyance 
to many worthy people would 
thereby have been avoided.”’ 

I was not so much surprised at 
the Marquis knowing all that had 
passed between us, feeling, as I 
did, that Diane was the soul of 
honour and righteousness, as at 
the courage shown by the girl in 
parting with all the mystery which 
went so far in one of her age to 
compensate for all the woes that 
had befallen her, in order that 
when the question of our own 
marriage succeeded the one of 
ending her present engagement, 
she might stand before her parents 
and before me, as truthful as she 
was constant, as good as she was 
beautiful. 

I waited a minute or two before 
replying, when I requested the 
Marquis to bear with me if I ad- 
dressed him at some length. 

‘¢ Monsieur le Marquis,”’ I said, 
‘‘a man in love has a power of 
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words at his command when speak- 
ing of his love; but I will not 
abuse that gift, and will at once 
allow that much of what you 
have said has surprised me. Con- 
fident that I had been so for- 
tunate as to gain your charming 
daughter’s regard, I was not aware 
that I had gone so far as to give 
her the courage of telling you at 
this stage of affairs all that has 
passed between us. But her cour- 
age gives me courage, for I now 
know from your own mouth that 
I possess her esteem and her girl- 
ish affection, and I am the more 
proud of this that you have ac- 
companied the announcement by 
an expression of regret that we 
should not have met before. 

‘«Monsieur le Marquis, neither 
you nor I can command the in- 
stincts which the Almighty has 
planted within us, to be revealed 
in the time of His choice, and to 
bring about these ends where and 
when He has been pleased to de- 
cree their accomplishment. 

‘‘If you had asked me two days 
ago whether I had any thought of 
marriage, I would have laughed 
the idea to scorn. If you had 
told me that there existed in the 
heart of the noble girl who has 
the privilege of being your daugh- 
ter the purity of thought, the 
warmth of affection, and the 
steadiness of purpose which I 
have found in her during the 
briefest of acquaintances, I would 
have believed in it as I do in 
miracles—that is, I would not 
have denied the possibility, but 
strongly doubted the worthiness 
of mortality to embody so much 
excellence all at once. 

‘¢ The miracle has been wrought 
notwithstanding, and in my fa- 
vour. I believe in it so fully, so 
ardently, and so determinedly, 
that I am bound to speak to you 
with the frankness your kind re- 
ception of me demands, and with 
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the honesty you have a right to 
look to; and Diane has set me an 
example to copy. 

‘* You may trust my _ resolve 
rather than my honour, that the 
details of this affair will not 


spread. 
‘No one possesses them except 
yourself and myself; and for 


Diane’s sake, if not for any one 
else’s, I am not likely to give 
publicity to incidents dear to me 
and to her, but which cannot, 
must not, be made the subject of 
idle curiosity. 

‘«That is my answer to your 
first request. As to the second, I 
confess that before hearing you, 
I would not have been disposed 
to commit myself to the sacrifice 
you ask of me; but since listen- 
ing to you, I have resolved that I 
shall do nothing henceforward to 
encourage your daughter to dis- 
obey your will; and in proof of 
it, I will start for England this 
evening.”’ 

The Marquis, whose face beam- 
ed with satisfaction was about to 
make a remark, when I stopped 
him. 

‘¢ Pardon me,’’ I said, ‘‘ I have 
more to add. I request permis- 
sion to answer Mademoiselle 
Diane’s letter; and therein to in- 
form her of my conversation with 
you. I propose sending you that 
letter, and as Diane trusted you, 
so shall I rely on your fairness, 
your justice, and your honour to 
remit it into her hands.”’ 

‘* Monsieur,’’ said the poor Mar- 
quis, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ I can- 
not but be touched by your gen- 
erosity, your correct judgment of 
my daughter’s character, and your 
love for her. Poor boy! I am truly 
grieved for you; but the world is 
large ; and though, as a weak, foolish, 
and loving father, [ am disposed to 
think like you that Diane has not 
her equal, still I know the feeling 
to be selfish and conceited, and I 
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am sure so high-minded a young 
man will find his reward, as his 
great merits deserve.” 

‘¢ Do not, for God’ssake, mistake 
me, Monsieur le Marquis. I am 
not giving up the thought of marry- 
ing Mademoiselie Diane,—I am not 
likely to think of any one else as 
long as I live,—but I shall not en- 
courage her to disobey your wishes, 
because I now have no doubt what- 
soever that I occupy in her loyal 
soul the place she has conquered in 
one brief second in mine; and that 
when the hour comes when I can 
approach you again to beg that 
you will give us your consent to 
our union, you may have no cause 
to reproach me with ungentleman- 
like conduct in the past.’’ 

Here the Marquis shook my hand 
violently, and said, ‘‘ When some 
day you are a father, and have an 
only daughter whom you love as 
much as it is possible to love a 
being in this world ; when, to keep 
her from haxm’s way, from the 
follies of a century too full of 
temptation for human strength to 
resist them all, you find an honour- 
able man, of rank, of station, and 
of fortune, who will make her 
loved, respected, and prosperous— 
maybe you will remember what it 
costs me to see that all my plans 
for her happiness are set at nought 
—that all the nights I have spent 
waking, thinking of her good only, 
are so many wasted hours—and 
that suddenly, when all was settled 
and arranged, you came like a wild 
element to disturb what it had 
taken so many anxious hours to 
arrange.”’ 

‘‘Monsieur le Marquis, it will 
ever be so in France as long as the 
fire of youth is ignored, or the wis- 
dom of age endeavours to extin- 
guish its flame. I wish you good- 
bye; but if I am a wild element 
suddenly introduced into your 
household to cause evil, follow 
your daughter’s advice last night 
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—be the lightning-conductor which 
wards off the storm.” 

The Marquis rang the bell, and 
conducted me to the door. 

I walked across the yard to the 
porter’s lodge, where I received a 
little bouquet of three roses tied 
together by a blue knot, and pinned 
to which was a blank card, on one 
side of which was written my ad- 
dress, and on the other these words: 
«‘Cueillies par Diane.’’ 

I hurried home, and at once sat 
down to write: — 

‘‘T have just seen your father, 
Mademoiselle, and have heard from 
his own lips that the deep devo- 
tion I have sworn to you is re- 
turned. ‘The knowledge has filled 
me with such inexpressible joy, 
that, trusting in you even more 
than I do in myself, I have given 
my word of honour not to press 
my suit with you any further, rely- 
ing on the strength of our purpose, 
our love, and our fate to bring your 
parents to see the necessity of unit- 
ing two lives that were made for 
one another, and that recognised 
this necessity from the first hour of 
their meeting. 

‘‘ Though I may not call, and may 
not write, I will be hungry for 
news of you, and shall try to see 
your aunt before starting, in a few 
hours, to beg, during my absence, 
for the favour of an occasional line 
from herself to tell me how you are 
faring. 

‘*May heaven bless you and 
guide you, as you have blessed and 
guided my own path in life!” 

It was a lover’s letter, and no 
mistake; but I had obtained per- 
mission to write it, and I fully 
trusted the old Marquis to give the 
letter to his daughter. 

That he nobly fulfilled his pro- 
mise, however much it may have 
cost him, I heard that very even- 
ing, when at the station a message 
from Diane’s governess conveyed 
to me Diane’s adieux ; her delight 
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at receiving my letter; her resolve 
to be staunch to me; and the an- 
nouncement that, as she had not 
been allowed to see me in the after- 
noon, she had refused to see M. de 
Maupert’s family, by the very sim- 
ple process of going to bed on the 
score of a headache. 

I called on Madame de Chantalis 
before starting, and told her.of my 
interview with the Marquis. She 
approved of it, and promised, now 
that matters were above-board, and 
bereft of that mystery which made 
it, she thought, so unpleasant, to 
let me know all she could about 
Diane : ‘‘ Though,’’ she added, with 
a laugh, ‘‘ your promise not to 
encourage Diane to disobey her 
parents appears to me to be some- 
what Jesuitical; for you reserved 
to yourself the right of a part- 
ing shot in the shape of a love- 
note—and you settled to have 
a regular medium of communi- 
cation between you through my 
humble self.”’ 

‘¢Countess,’’ I said, ‘‘ the medium 
is so bright and clever that I could 
not do better than leave in your 
hands the management of my affairs, 
and Iam so much in love that it 
would kill me to be without occa- 
sional news of Diane, while I am 
not at all certain that to be with- 
out any news from herself direct is 
not the greatest martyrdom I have 
ever heard of. Pray remember what 
it has cost me to accede to this self- 
sacrifice. 

‘«T suppose,”’ said the Countess, 
‘¢that, after all, a man in love is 
not accountable; but frankly, I 
wish, on your return, you would 
teach Raymond the way to be in 
love, for I never saw so matter-of- 
fact a man in my life; or perhaps 
you will teach me, which will come 
to the same thing in the end. Good- 
bye ; don voyage /”’ 

An hour later I was in the train 
bound for Calais, en route for Eng- 
land. 
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DurRING a somewhat prolonged 
stay on the isle which is called 
Patmos, when my wife and I were 
the guests of the hospitable monks 
of the Monastery of St John, I 
did not, as most who visit Patmos 
do, devote my attention solely to 
the reminiscences of the saint who 
has gained for the island its cele- 
brity. The monastic life, the life 
of the people who live around the 
monastery, the island itself, with 
its legends and its hermitages, 
afforded us amusement, which we 
found it hard to exhaust; and the 
good monks were greatly puzzled 
at visitors who did not spend all 
their time plodding over the manu- 
scripts in their celebrated library, 
or praying in the Cave of the 
Apocalypse, but who wandered 
from house to house, took photo- 
graphs, and studied the customs 
of the natives. 

Patmos is as barren and drear 
a spot as can well be imagined— 
mountainous, treeless, and produc- 
tive of little else but aromatic 
herbs. ~ Its coast-line is marvel- 
lously indented, and at the central 
harbour the island is divided into 
two almost equal parts, joined to- 
gether by a narrow tongue of land. 
On this isthmus rises a_ hill, 
crowned by the ruins of an old 
Greco-Roman town, hidden by the 
grain which is grown thereon. This 
spot must of necessity be more 
genuinely associated with St John 
than any other, seeing that it was 
the only town in the island at the 
time that he was brought here as 
a prisoner; but legendary history 
has preferred to ignore this fact, 
and the worship of St John, as it 
exists now on Patmos, is purely 
legendary. 

The monastery itself is a vast 
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FROM PATMOS. 


medieval fortress, crowning a 
height on the southern . portion of 
the island some 1000 feet above 
the sea, around which the white 
houses of the inhabitants cluster 
like limpets on a rock. Patmos at 
various eras has been colonised b 
Greeks ; but when in the eleventh 
century a saintly anchorite, Chris- 
todoulos by name, founded the 
monastery, the island had for cen- 
turies been uninhabited, and from 
this fact arose his desire to secure 
it from the emperor as a fitting 
spot for the pursuit of an undis- 
turbed religious life. He brought 
with him fifty workmen and their 
families, and by so doing formed 
the nucleus of a new colonisation. 
The families were obliged to live on 
the northern portion of the island, 
and no women or children were 
allowed acrdss the narrow tongue 
of land. However, in succeeding 
ages this village suffered so much 
from marauders, that, by special 
indulgence from the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, they were allowed 
to build houses under the wing of 
the monastery. After the fall of 
Constantinople, a large number of 
refugees sought an asylum at Pat- 
mos; and again, after the capture 
of Crete by the Turks, large num- 
bers of Cretans came here, so that 
Patmos, under the favouring wing 
of religion, was repeopled and grew 
prosperous. Furthermore, a reli- 
gious atmosphere is always the 
most favourable for the conserva- 
tion of ancient habits ; consequent- 
ly, in their isolation from the 
world, the Patmiotes live as their 
ancestors lived, in the possession of 
charming customs, which even this 
nineteenth century has not been 
wholly able to obliterate. 

No steamer touches at Patmos, 
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so he who makes a pilgrimage 
thither must do so in a sailing- 
boat. Ours was a capital Samiote 
caigue, which landed us at a flour- 
ishing village which has grown up 
round the harbour in these days of 
greater security. We determined 
to set off at once on foot to the 
monastery, after intrusting our 
letters of introduction to a funny 
little deacon, who appropriated us 
on landing. We were rather 
ashamed, too, of our luggage, for 
in the Greek island it is necessary 
to travel with food; consequently 
a frying-pan full of fish, a raw leg 
of lamb, and a bottle of honey 
were treasures with which we dare 
not part, more especially as the 
Lenten fast was imminent. These 
articles were confided to the care 
of an agile boy, whilst a donkey 
carried our weightier goods; and 
thus we commenced to toil up 
the road which leads to the mon- 
astery. 

Somewhat breathless with our 
climb, and having been conducted 
through endless passages and up 
innumerable steps, we became 
aware that we had reached the 
superior’s door, and that our pro- 
cession had arrived in the reverse 
order to what we had intended, 
for we found his worship in a 
towering rage with the agile boy 
for bringing into the monastery 
and depositing at his door such 
things as we had intrusted to his 
charge. Consequently our recep- 
tion was an exceedingly cold one, 
and not until half an hour later, 
when the deacon arrived with our 
letters of introduction, did the 
great man relax his severity. Then, 
indeed, he grew very benign; his 
servant was sent for coffee, jam, 
and rakki,; the treasurer, the 
librarian, the ex-superior, and 
other leading monks were sum- 
moned to greet us; and their eyes 
wandered eagerly from us to our 
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luggage, to our frying-pan, and 
our lamb. 

“It is a wet cold night; you 
cannot go outside again,” replied 
the superior, in answer to our 
inquiries if apartments could be 
found for us in the village. Then 
followed a private colloquy amongst 
the monks, during which they con- 
tinually looked at my wife, and 
made frequent allusions to that 
forbidden thing to monks—woman. 
What would St Christodoulos, who 
made such stringent rules for his 
monastery, have said, if he could 
have known that a man and wife 
were to be housed for days within 
its actual precincts? It was enough 
to revivify his embalmed body, 
which now reposes in the monastic 
church! Wewere given a cell 
belonging to an old monk, Gerasi- 
mos by name, who was absent just 
now doing penance in a hermitage. 
A cell indeed it was only in name ; 
in point of size and convenience it 
closely resembled a flat. There 
was a large sitting-room with five 
windows, furnished with a divan, 
and quaint old pictures on the 
walls ; through this opened a good- 
sized bedroom. We had akitchen, 
a room for our servant, a door, and 
a latch-key. Our flat was situated 
on the highest floor of the monas- 
tery, so we could wander at will, 
when the wind was not too boister- 
ous, over the terraced roofs, and 
enjoy delicious views over land 
and sea. We could see the moun- 
tains of Asia Minor, and most of 
the islands of the Archipelago; 
we could converse with the monks 
as they paced to and fro, idling 
away their time with their beads, 
and basking in the sunshine. The 
utter waste of a life spent in 
a monastery was vividly brought 
before our notice, for there is 


absolutely nothing for them to do 
except to pray and to fast; and I 
question if they adhere as strictly 
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to the former occupation as they 
ought, otherwise I am at a loss to 
account for the existence of those 
fine bow-windows which many of 
them have thrown out. 

The librarian is the busiest of 
them all, which is evidenced by 
the fact that he has only got one 
eye, having, as he said, worn the 
other out with study. He was 
one of our earliest visitors, and 
took it for granted that the object 
of our visit to Patmos was to live 
in his library and copy manu- 
scripts. We did visit it, indeed, 
and were shown the few valu- 
able books which have escaped the 
many depredations of bibliophiles. 
Amongst the oldest of the manu- 
scripts we found a St Mark’s Gos- 
pel, written in 953 A.D., before the 
Alexandrian Codex. .The initials 
to the names of God and Christ 
are in gold, and all the letters are 
in silver, on rose-coloured parch- 
ment. It finishes at the twenty- 
second verse of the fifteenth chap- 
ter, as the one in the library at 
Vienna. The history of Job is a 
manuscript of the ninth century, 
and is imperfect, some of the 
earlier pages being lost. The 
painted illustrations are most 
beautifully done, and the repre- 
sentations of Job’s flocks, and his 
daughters, still preserve their ori- 
ginal richness of colour. Some of 
the later volumes in the library 
are very interesting from the rich- 
ness of their Byzantine buildings, 
notably a Gospel written in 1335, 
and full of lovely pictures. Unfor- 
tunately, many of them have suf- 
fered much from damp and want 
of care; but of late years, owing to 
the realisation of their value, the 
librarian is much more careful of 
his treasures, and handles them 
with infinite pride. But instead of 
going into ecstatic raptures over 
the lovely Job and the ancient 
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St Mark, we, I fear, rather in: 
sulted the librarian by becoming 
deeply interested in two manu- 
scripts describing the wanderings 
of St John, and purporting to 
have been written by two disciples 
of his, Prochoros and Nicitas, 
These books form the foundation 
for all the legends which the Pat- 
miotes still firmly believe—the 
basis, in fact, of their religion. 
These works are obviously spurious, 
full of anachronisms and contradic- 
tions, and have been too clearly 
written to assist in the production 
of sacred spots, which is a favourite 
system in the Eastern Church. A 
priest will say he has found a pic- 
ture of the Madonna in a tree; a 
man will dream a dream that a 
sacred picture is at the bottom of 
a well; he will proceed to draw it 
up, and then churches will be built 
in honour of the Madonna of the 
tree, or of the well, miracles will 
be wrought, and a centre for pil- 
grimages eStablished. An apt 
illustration of this idea came be- 
fore our notice when at Patmos. 
Our servant, an intelligent and 
generally well-informed Greek, but 
not much of a theologian, was 
exercised in ‘his mind respecting 
the history of Patmos, as connected 
with St John; so one day he asked 
me, ‘‘ Did St John find the Gospels 
in the Cave of the Apocalypse?” 
There is a very close analogy be- 
tween this system of finding sacred 
objects and that which taught that 
images ‘‘ fell down from Jupiter,” 
and that the sacred books of the 
Sibyls were found. 

The most amusing story which 
Prochoros professes to tell in his 
account of St John is the contest 
which the saint is supposed to 
have had with a magician called 
Kynops, who was deputed by the 
priests of the temple of Apollo at 
Patmos to do what damage he 
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could to the Roman prisoner, 
whose teaching interfered so much 
with their trade. Kynops lived in 
a cave to the south-west of the 
island, where he kept an army of 
demons. The Patmiotes of to-day 
show you the cave of Kynops, in a 
wild dreary spot overhanging the 
sea; and even in these latter days 
none dare enter it for fear of the 
demons, which are still supposed 
to haunt it. 

On the day appointed for the 
contest, St John, Kynops, and a 
large crowd of lookers-on repair- 
ed to the shore, where Kynops 
wrought many miracles, diving 
into the sea and bringing up the 
dead, whilst St John merely looked 
on in dignified silence, and per- 
mitted his adversary to gain a 
complete triumph. The people 
thereupon fell to worshipping Ky- 
nops, and stoned St John, whom 
they left for dead on the shore. 
Prochoros then relates how, whilst 
he was standing by the supposed 
corpse and weeping, St John sud- 
denly arose, walked up to the 
town without aid, and challenged 
the magician to a renewal of the 
contest. 

Next day Kynops and his friends 
came down in the full confidence of 
another triumph. The magician 
again dived into the sea, as he had 
previously done, whilst St John 
was engaged in fervent prayer, 
the result being that the magician 
never came up again, though the 
people remained staring for three 
days and night at the waves which 
covered him. : 

The credulous Patmiotes of to- 
day will show you the spot on 
which St John triumphed, and 
will point out a submerged rock in 
the harbour, which they say is the 
body of Kynops converted into 
‘stone by the vigour of the saintly 
prayers. All the spots connected 
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with this legendary account of St 
John are localised by tiny churches ; 
and when I asked how it happened 
that St Christodoulos was able to 
identify the places on an island 
which had been uninhabited for 
centuries, I was promptly sup- 
pressed by the reply, ‘‘ Through 
prayer and fasting.’”’ There are 
many other legends connected with 
St John and his miracles on Pat- 
mos. Before leaving the island, 
they say the saint went on a bap- 
tising tour through all the villages, 
in one of which he healed the son 
of a priest of Juptier. In another 
he had to contend with the wiles 
and enchantments of a certain 
Notianus ; and on the inhabitants 
asking to be baptised, he con- 
ducted them to a stream—but lo! 
Notianus, by his art, turned the 
stream into blood. Whereupon 
St John prayed fervently, and the 
blood turned into water again. 
Notianus was struck with blind- 
ness, and did not recover his sight 
until he humbled himself before 
St John and received baptism. 
That an outer world existed on 
Patmos outside the monastery was 
brought vividly before our notice 
on the day of our arrival by the 
town-crier, who makes use of the 
parapets of the monastery for de- 
livering his messages. All that it 
is necessary for him to do is to ring 
his bell, and scream from the four 
corners of the building, and every 
one in Patmos will hear what he 
has tosay. He isa wild unkempt 
object to look upon, with long 
hair, a red fez, brown home-spun 
clothes, and bare feet. He is the 
mouthpiece of all Patmiote trade, 
and announces what captains have 
arrived with cargoes of macaroni, 
of beans, of figs, and other com- 
modities. The price of each article 
is given, and the good folks are 
instructed to repair to such and 
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such a house, where their require- 
ments will be supplied. 

There is much more left that is 
old in the town of Patmos than 
one usually sees in the island towns, 
presumably because the presence of 
the monastery has preserved the 
place from marauding attacks. 
Pirates in Greek waters are almost 
universally pious, and they never 
start on an expedition without the 
blessing of a priest, who not un- 
frequently stipulates for a share 
of their spoil. We visited several 
very good houses in the town, the 
best always belonging to those 
who have been sea-captains, and 
who have brought back objects 
from beyond seas to decorate their 
homes. Of old china, indifferent 
pictures, carved funiture, and dric- 
a-brac, there is abundance, probably 
brought to the island in those days 
when Patmiote merchants traded 
with Venice and the mercantile 
ports of Italy. Of late years their 
wealth has greatly collapsed, and 
curiosity-dealers from Constanti- 
nople have found here a rich har- 
vest. 

‘¢ There has been a great deal of 
the evil eye about lately,’’ an old 
woman told us, whose walls had 
been stripped of Rhodian plates 
and other ornaments to pay for 
present exigencies. The god Fas- 
cinus, in short, has survived here 
in full vigour. The withering of 
trees, the ruin of decay, the de- 
struction of crops—every misfor- 
tune, in fact—is in Patmos attri- 
buted to the pernicious influence 
of a demon by means of the eye of 
a medium, those whose eyebrows 
closely join being usually selected. 
The Patmiotes take the greatest 
possible notice of personal appear- 
ance as indicating certain tenden- 
cies. The popular saying is—‘‘ Red 
hair and blue eyes—the soul of the 
devil and the heart of Satan.” All 
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marks on the body are portentous, 
according to the Patmiotes. If you 
have two lumps on your head, you 
will be married twice ; if you have 
long ears, you will have a long life;. 
if you have good teeth, you will 
have wealth ; and the excitement 
caused by the birth of a baby with 
a caul surpasses anything I have 
heard in our own country on this 
interesting phenomenon. A caul 
is supposed to indicate a glorious 
future: it must be blessed at three 
different liturgies, and must be 
hung up on the wall amongst the 
collection of domestic saints which 
every householder possesses. ** May 
God protect us,”’ say they, ‘‘ from 
a beardless man and a_ hairy 
woman !”’ In most of their legends 
of gnomes and magicians, it is the 
man without a beard and the 
woman with one who invariably 
play the most conspicuous part. 

The great remedy for the evil 
eye on Patmos is to go and cut off 
the end of the girdle of the unfor- 
tunate possessor of this unenviable 
characteristic. This must be burnt 
in an incense-burner, and be waved 
before the person or the object 
which has suffered, and then, by 
throwing three  carnation-leaves 
into the fire, it can be seen whether 
the charm has been effectual or 
not. If the leaves crackle, it is a 
sign of healing, and some one must 
spit thrice on the person or the 
thing, saying, as he does so, ‘* Un- 
charmed !’’ But if the leaves re- 
fuse to crackle, it is best to go to 
the monastery at once and secure 
a monk to come and read a prayer 
to avert the danger. 

The inhabitants of Patmos half 
worship the monks of their mon- 
astery, and believe them entirely 
devoid of the failings which other 
flesh is heir to. When a monk 
passes by or enters a house, it is 
customary for the people to touch 
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the ground with their: fingers, and 
then to kiss the hand which the 
holy man proffers. A Patmiote 
mother’s highest ambition is to see 
her son introduced as a ‘‘ reader”’ 
into the monastic church, with the 
prospect of being eventually ad- 
mitted as a monk when the days 
of his probation are over. All the 
monks are now of Patmiote origin. 
This was not the case in former 
days, when many came from afar. 
But of late years many things have 
been altered. The old-fashioned 
common life has been abandoned, 
and the handsome common room, 
with its frescoed walls, is rapidly 
falling into decay. Visitors have 


stolen most of the old tiles which 
once adorned the common table; 
the superior’s throne is now tot- 
tering on three legs; and the fine 
baronial kitchen, which adjoins the 
common room, is now used only 
as a depository for that hateful 


lime with which they love to be- 
smear everything that is archi- 
tecturally beautiful. 

The monks feed now in their 
own apartments, to each of which 
a kitchen is attached. They are 
attended upon by a novice, gen- 
erally a member of their own 
family; and then there are two 
or three working monks, who do 
the heavy work of the monastery, 
such as drawing the water from 
the well, and occasionally sweep- 
ing out and whitewashing the 
cells. Father John, who performed 
these menial offices for us, was 
a quaint-looking old fellow, with 
tattered cassock, weather-beaten 
tall hat, and bare legs, very pic- 
turesque indeed when seen toiling 
up the steps with our ‘‘ amphora”’ 
of water poised on his shoulders. 

A little tailor called Janko was 
our guide, philosopher, and friend 
outside the monastic walls; and 
when Lent had set in, he it was 
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who brought us our food, for the 
peasants were afraid that, if they 
were seen bringing good things in- 
side during the great fast, they 
would incur the displeasure of the 
monks. Some even refused to 
sell us milk and cheese, affirm- 
ing that it was a sin; and if it 
had not been for our tailor, we 
might have been condemned to 
an involuntary abstinence. Janko 
took us one afternoon to visit the 
nunnery, where the ‘‘good old 
ladies”” of Patmos retire to repent 
them of their- sins. I feel sure 
that they fast far more rigorously 
than the monks, for a more atten- 
uated sickly collection of women 
I never saw. We asked on en- 
tering for the lady superior, and 
were told that she was ill in bed, 
and that all the others were in 
church doing their ‘‘ hours,’’ and 
that if we particularly wished to 
see them, we might go intoo. It 
was a curious sight to witness 
about forty sisters, in their long 
black coats and skirts, with black 
handkerchiefs over their heads, 
mumbling, chanting, and bowing ; 
and for us the ‘‘ hour” passed 
agreeably enough as we stood in 
stalls, and watched the nuns at 
their mefanieg—that is to say, 
bowing and kissing the ground 
three times after every fourth 
psalm, and four times after every 
The number of 
metani@ that it is possible to get 
through in the twenty-four hours, 
I was told, is three hundred; but 
they are by no means obligatory. 
It is really wonderful to see how 
active even the decrepit old ones 
are in these devotional gymnas- 
tics; and to hear the rapidity 
with which they can say their 
Kyrie Eleisons almost takes away 
one’s breath. The ladies plod 
through the services by them- 
selves, chanting and reading every- 
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thing. A special priest, however, 
is kept to perform the incensing 
and sacred mysteries behind the 
screen, where it is not lawful for 
women to enter ; but he is carefully 
locked out of tne nunnery at 
night, and is never supposed to 
hold converse with any of them. 

The lady superior, a wrinkled 
deaf old woman, received us in 
bed, where she lay in all her 
greasy black attire. She was not 
equal to much conversation; but 
around us sat other nuns, who 
made up for the said deficiency. 
They spoke much at first in hypo- 
critical tones of their ‘‘ lovely un- 
worldly life,’ and then they pro- 
ceeded to state their poverty, and 
finally invited us to their several 
cells, with the object of inducing 
us to purchase some of their han- 
diwork. Each nun has her own 
apartments, most of them clean 
and tidy, and they support them- 
selves by weaving and working, 
and by obtaining presents from 
their friends without and casual 
visitors like ourselves. 

Another day Janko took us 
down many dark narrow alleys to 
visit one of the three old women 
who still adhere to the pictur- 
esque Patmicte costume. Greasy 
though it was and faded, we could 
still appreciate its beauty. The 
petticoat had once been rich red ; 
the jacket was of black velvet, 
with looped-up sleeves; on her 
head she wore a tall erection called 
a posin, with a gold embroidered 
top; the shoes had once been of 
white kid, with turned-up toes ; but, 
like the wearer, the clothes were 
nought but a reflection of past 
beauty. She lived in a house con- 
sisting of one large room with a 
mud floor, and containing a hand- 
somely carved settee, some fine oak 
chests, and a richly illuminated bed, 
on which she slept, the sheets of 
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which, though extremely dirty, had 
valances attached of real Greek 
lace. The poor old thing was 
very shy at being thus closely in- 
spected by foreigners, and utterly 
refused to have her photograph 
taken, for fear we should work 
magic with it; and she crossed 
hetself vigorously when we asked 
her if she herself understood any- 
thing about the black art. ‘ It is 
asin,’’ she murmured ; ‘‘the Pan- 
agia forbid that I should do such 
things; ’’ but when we went away, 
Janko told us that none in Patmos 
knew more charms and incantations 
than she did. 

Of course the stock sight of 
Patmos is the cave in which tra- 
dition says St John wrote down his 
Revelations. There are many caves 
in the island, and, for my part, I 
feel sceptical as to this one being 
what it professes; for it must have 
been exceedingly shallow before 
the church was built on to it, and 
moreover, too much exposed to 
view for secret meditations, seeing 
that it is commanded by the site 
of the old town a little way up the 
opposite hill on the road to the 
monastery. At present, however, 
the cave is sufficiently concealed 
from view by a pile of buildings 
fast falling into ruins, where a few 
years ago existed a school for the 
education of Greeks; but now that 
local education is much improved 
in the Levant, parents do not care 
to send their sons so far, and the 
school has been closed. : 

The care of the churches—one 
adjoining and one over the cave— 
is intrusted to a _ priest—Papa 
Makarios by name—and his sister 
Sophia, who occupy rooms in the 
ramshackle building. On the first 
occasion on which we visited the 
cave, we were lucky in finding 
Sophia alone, for she is deeply im- 
bued with the legends of the place, 
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and the story of Kynops is as much 
a part of her creed as the exist- 
ence of St John is of ours. She is 
a gatrulous, energetic old dame; 
and, in the absence of her brother, 
volunteered to show us the cave 
and the church of St Anna, which 
was built up to it by St Christo- 
doulos. She was almost theatrical 
in her gestures, as she showed 
us the points of interest therein. 
Here was the hole in the rock in 
which St John placed his pillow 
when he slept; by the side of it 
was the hole, by the aid of which 
St John raised himself from the 
ground when he got up. Over 
these holes a rude cross was 
shown us, which, Sophia said, the 
saint had wrought with his own 
hands. Then she showed us two 
holes in the roof, to which St John 
was in the habit of tying himself 
by a cord, so that he might not 
fall asleep when he said his pray- 
ers. But the greatest object of 


Sophia’s veneration, before which 
she crossed herself and knelt, was 
a tripple rent in the rock, from 
which she affirmed that the voice 
of the Holy Trinity had issued 
with the divine message to the 


theologian. Every crack and fis- 
sure in the cave is associated with 
something sacred, and, as a re- 
membrance of the place, Sophia 
presented us with some chips of 
the rock; and it occurred to us 
that if she did the same to every 
pilgrim, she must have consider- 
ably altered the dimensions of the 
cave. We bought a pretty little 
carved wooden bowl, in which the 
priest kept his incense for burning 
in the church cave, and then were 
conducted by Sophia to her apart- 
ment, where she regaled us with 
sweetmeats and rak&i, as she re- 
lated to us wonderful stories con- 
cerning the religious ectasies into 
which worshippers at the shrine 
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were wont to go. Afterwards she 
gave us a great description of 
the festival held here on the day 
of the theologian—how they hold 
real vigil in the church during the 
whole of the night before, and how 
the monks come down from the 
monastery with their relics and 
their banners in grand procession, 
to worship in the cave. 

When we got home, we went to 
see what Prochoros had to say 
about the cave, and were surprised 
to find that he only relates how, 
before his departure from Patmos, 
after an exile of ten years, St John 
was asked by the inhabitants to 
write down the events of the his- 
tory of Christ for their benefit and 
guidance. To do this, the saint 
retired to a cave; and after two 
days’ meditation sent Prochoros 
for ink and parchment, and then 
dictated the Gospel to his disciple 
without a pause from beginning 
toend. Prochoros never so much 
as mentions the Revelations; but 
Nicitas does, and from his account 
it is that the /ocale of the cave 
has been decided upon. Nicitas, 
in the MS. which we saw in the 
library, gives a curious account 
of the writing of the Revelations, 
which runs as follows :— 

“ Having at length reached a grotto 
which was three miles (?) (onuefa) 
from the town, with water in it, 
we tarried there ten days. John 
remained without food in great quiet, 
and in prayer: as for me, I went to 
the town towards evening, and ate 
with my brethren. On the tenth day, 
John himself wished to return to 
the town, and bending on his knees 
prayed; when, all at once, a voice 
was heard which said, ‘John! John!’ 
And he replied, ‘What is it, Lord,’ 
And the Lord replied, ‘ Tarry in the 
cave yet another ten days, and great 
and numerous mysteries shall be 
revealed unto you.’ In accordance 
with this direction he tarried yet 
another ten days, remaining without 
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food, and became in a great ecstasy, 
and he perceived great powers, and 
an angel of the Lord, who related to 
him what he had seen and heard. 
And again calling me, he said, ‘Go 
to the town, bring paper and ink, and 
return here.’ This I did. Then he 
ordered me to write on the paper all 
the words which came out of his 
mouth; and we passed thus two 
more days, he speaking, and I writ- 
ing. Then we returned again to the 
town, and we were lodged in the 
house of Sosipater.” 


This cave which Nicitas describes, 
in no way corresponds to the one 
shown now as the Cave of the 
Apocalypse. What he means by 
anpmeta, it is of course impossible 
to say; but the cave where the 
church is built is not more than 
three-quarters of a mile from the 
old town, and has no stream of 
water in it now. 

Very shortly after our arrival 
on Patmos, Lent began in all its 
grim earnest, ,and the first day, 
which goes by the name of ‘‘ Clean 
Monday,”’ the monks spent most 
of their time in church. Not so 
the inhabitants, who make merry 
on this day; and though they eat 
no meat, they drink a great deal 
of wine, and I am _ uncertain 
whether the epithet of ‘‘ clean ”’ is 
applied to this Monday because 
they do not dirty their saucepans, 
or because they clean themselves 
out with wine on this occasion. 
On Clean Monday every one who 
is equal to the scramble goes down 
to a spot on the western shore, 
called ‘‘ the wood or garden of the 
saint,’’ and here make merry. Tra- 
dition says that St Christodoulos, 
when he had built his monastery, 
tried to make a garden here, and 
his workmen laughed at him for 
attempting to cultivate so barren 
a spot. The saint was so hurt at 


this insult that he prayed fervently, 
and out from a rock came a spring 
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of water which fertilised the place, 
and made of it the only productive 
spot on the island. It undoubtedly 
now is the only spring of water on 
Patmos, for the people of the mon- 
astery and of the town have only 
the water which they preserve in 
cisterns to live on. 

On andaround this fertile spot, 
with its carob-trees, olives, and 
solitary palm, are gathered many 
little churches, called ‘little mon- 
asteries,’’ each belonging to a sep- 
arate family, and containing the 
tomb where the departed of each 
family are allowed to decay, until 
another member of the same family 
dies, when they are removed to a 
charnel-house to make room for the 
incoming tenant. This system of 
removing bones in Greece at a 
given period after burial is truly 
revolting, and productive of many 
horrid sights and smells; and if 
the charnel-house, as happens fre- 
quently, is in ruins, the family 
have an opportunity of viewing 
their long line of ancestors huddled 
together in ghastly confusion. 

We are told, with much glee, 
of a great practical joke which had 
just taken place in one of these 
charnel-houses. During Carnival 
time a band of young men, presum- 
ably the fast ones of the island, 
who had visited foreign countries 
and grown sceptical concerning 
ghosts and goblins, collected to- 
gether in a bone-house, and when- 


ever any one was heard to pass — 


they rattled the bones around 
them, and sang out in chorus, 
‘* We were all once gay Padiicari,” 
the result being that the women of 
Patmos were nearly all of them 
terrified out of their lives. 

Just below this saintly garden 
on the sea-shore all the folks were 
gathered and enjoying themselves. 
They sang songs, they danced 
dances, and time passed so agree- 
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ably as we watched them that we 
had eventually to hurry back to 
the monastery with all speed, for 
half an hour after sunset the great 
iron gate is closed, and ingress and 
egress is forbidden. Outside this 
great iron gate is a little church, 
with a flat space in front of it. 
Here the monks delight to sit and 
chat of an evening with the towns- 
folk as they pass by, and it is quite 
the fashionable rendezvous for Pat- 
mos for the half-hour before the 
great wooden semandron—a quaint 
species of gong which hangs out- 
side the church, and which is 
sounded with a wooden hammer— 
announces the hour for vespers. 
At this iron gate, in the good old 
days, the superior used to sit on 
his throne, and distribute to the 
poor once a-week portions of peas, 
loaves, and fishes; but this custom 
has been abandoned of late years, 
and has been commuted for a dis- 
tribution of alms at Eastertide. 

We had ample time on our 
hands for examining the interior 
of the monastery, and for wander- 
ing among its labyrinthine pas- 
sages. After a hot climb up the 
hill, nothing can be more delight- 
ful than to sit in the courtyard, 
which is exceedingly small and 
vault-like. It is surrounded by an 
arched arcade, above which rise 
two storeys of cells: in its centre 
is the monastic well, and never on 
the hottest day in summer is this 
courtyard too warm. Along one 
side of it is the church, rich in 
every species of Byzantine decora- 
tion. Twisted pillars with gro- 
tesque capitals support the arches 
before the vestibule, across which 
stretches the great wooden seman- 
dron, which Father John sounds 
‘for everyday sevice. At Easter, 


and on high festivals only, do they 
sound the shrill iron one, which 
hangs inside the vestibule. 


On the 
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outer wall of the church we sée 
rich old frescoes. The Emperor 
Alexis Comnenus presenting the 
island to St Christodoulos, the 
saint himself and the theologian, 
and the Creator, are all depicted 
on this wall in the stiff conven- 
tional style of the Eastern Church. 
Within the church. is a labyrinth of 
colour and richness. The rococo 
screen, which shuts off the most 
sacred precincts, is covered with 
lovely eikons set in silver; the 
floor is set with opus Alexandrin- 
um; the stalls are richly carved ; 
and the dome is covered with 
frescoes, but it is dark and small, 
as are all the gems of Byzantine 
art. 

One day the superior called upon 
us in our cell. His bow on enter- 
ing is a perfect study of dignified 
grace; but his manner is stiff, and 
we think he can never have quite 
forgiven the raw leg of lamb and 
the fishes. We took this occasion 
of asking for his gracious permis- 
sion to see the sacred relics of the 
monastery, which the monks are 
not fond of showing to the West- 
ern heterodox. Our request was 
granted ; and that evening, after 
vespers, the treasurer came for us 
with his key, and took us to grat- 
ify our curiosity. As the relics 
are never exposed to view except 
on festivals, a number of women, 
who had been attending the even- 
ing service, on hearing what was 
to happen, took occasion to tarry 
behind. that they might obtain an 
extraordinary kiss at the treasures. 

We were first of all shown St 
Thomas’s head bound in silver, and 
deposited in a huge silver cup; 
then the chains in which St John 
was brought from Rome to Patmos 
were handed to us for inspection ; 
and after these the head of An- 
tipas, ‘‘my witness, my faithful 
one,”’ was produced; but I think 
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we were most interested in the em- 
balmed body of St Christodoulos, 
about whom we had heard so much 
since we came to Patmos. Appar- 
ently, owing to Saracenic maraud- 
ers, the saint was obliged to aban- 
don Patmos after building the 
monastery, and died in Eubeea, 
leaving the strictest injunctions to 
his faithful followers to convey his 
remains back when a favourable 
opportunity occurred. This after 
a few years they succeeded in 
doing ; and the miracles wrought by 
these embalmed remains have pro- 
vided material for many volumes, 
which those who desire may read 
in the library above. The body is 
now reposing in a richly embossed 
silver coffin in a_wall-cupboard 
to the right as you enter the 
church. Amid much _ incensing 
and profound veneration this was 
unlocked by the treasurer, and a 
rush was made by the faithful for 
a kiss and a smell, for, say they, 
by divine mercy and in recogni- 
tion of his many virtues, the body 
of St Christodoulos has the power 
to emit a sweet-smelling odour to 
those who approach it in faith; 
we, however, perceived nothing of 
this, for the air was heavy with 
the fumes of frankincense. Finally, 
we were shown St Christodoulos’s 
sandals, and his staff with which 
he had wrought in his day so many 
miracles, and which if placed on 
sick-bed, think the Patmiotes, is 
a more effectual remedy than any 
medicine their physician may ad- 
minister ; and such is the power of 
faith amongst them, that I believe 
there are many genuine recoveries 
actually on record. 

Before leaving Patmos, we felt 
it our duty to visit Father Gera- 
simos, the owner of our cell, in his 
distant hermitage, so that we might 
deliver to him our thanks in person, 
and satisfy our curiosity concerning 
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his mode of life at the same time, 
The pious old man inhabits a smal] 
stone hut, which he has built for 
himself on the slopes of Mt Prophet 
Elias, the loftiest of the Patmiote 
mountains. He gave us a hearty 
welcome, and seemed to revel in 
his poverty and his tiny church, 
which adjoins his dwelling. He is 
getting very blind, he told us; but 
with the aid of clearers he can 
still read his prayer-book in church, 
and the four thumbed and torn 
works on asceticism which form his 
library, and which by this time he 
probably knows by heart ; for what 
else can he have to do without 
companionship, without employ- 
ment, except to till a small plot 
of ground, which produces a suf- 
ficiency of herbs for his require- 
ments ? 

Twice during the day, and twice 
during the night, he makes the 
desert around re-echo with his 
chanting in his church. On great 
feast-days only does he return to 
the monastery. He had not been 
there since Christmas he told us 
(hence the delightful immunity we 
had enjoyed from vermin of all 
kinds), and he should not go again 
till Easter, during which time he 
hoped we would continue to occupy 
his rooms. When we praised them, 
he told us that he had long since 
realised that they were too good 
for erring mortals; and when we 
asked him if the other monks were 
not erring mortals too, he replied 
that he had been so troubled of 
late years by the frivolity of his 
brethren, that he had found a re- 
ligious life amongst them impos- 
sible. 

We had no means of remunerat- 
ing our poor old host for tke loan 
of his cell: he wanted nothing, he 
said, in this world, and we found 
it out of our power to offer him 
anything towards his requirements 
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in the next. Around Gerasimos’s 
hermitage the configuration of 
Patmos is extraordinary; massive 
boulders rise up like genii on the 
mountain-slopes, and in the gloom 
the spot must be weird in the ex- 
treme. No sound is heard here 
except the cry of the red-legged 
partridges, with which Patmos 
abounds, and the tinkling of goat- 
bells, when on occasions a shep- 
herd may pass by with his flocks. 
Nature is here seen in her wildest 
form; and we couid not help won- 
dering if St John ever wandered 
amongst these rocks, a far more 
fitting spot for inspiration than 
the small cave which the Patmiotes 
of to-day have selected as the scene 
of the Revelations. 

We did not accept Gerasimos’s 


invitation to occupy his cell till 
Easter, though if time had per- 
mitted we would willingly have 
done so, the further to improve 
our acquaintance with the Pat- 
miotes and their quaint surround- 
ings. One fine morning, when the 
breeze was favourable, we sent for 
donkeys, and commenced our down- 
ward pilgrimage. The superior’s 
farewell was more cordial than his 
greeting; and Father John, who 
assisted in loading our donkey, was 
heard to say, ‘* May the theologian 
be with you!’’ An hour or so later 
we were in a ¢aigue, and rapidly 
increasing the distance between 
ourselves and the island so cele- 
brated for its reminiscenses of St 
John the Divine. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 





TO PYRRHA. 


“ Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” &c,—Horace, Odes, I. 5. 


BEDEWED with odorous balms, what pretty boy, 
On heaps of roses in some pleasant grot, — 
Pyrrha, with thee doth hotly toy? 
For whom dost backward knot 


Thy yellow hair, bewitching simple? Oh, 
How will he mourn changed gods and broken troth, 
And stare amazed, when bleak winds blow, 
And roughened seas are wroth, 


Who now, fond fool, enjoys thee, deems thee gold, 
Who, never having known a treacherous breeze, 
Hopes thee still his, all his to hold, 
Still loving! Woe for these, 


On whom thy wiles are newly flung ! 

A votive tablet in his temple shows, 

I’ve to the sea’s great god uphung 
My brine-bedabbled clothes. 





To Coralie. 


THE SAME, MODERNISED. 


TO CORALIE. 


WHo may the favoured youngster be, 
Fair Coralie, 
Who in thy velvet-cushioned bower 
Doth now devour 
With hungry eyes those charms of thine, 
That once were mine? 
For whom, with all-consummate grace, 
Back from thy face 
Dost thou thine amber tresses plait 
Trimly sedate? 
How oft, when thou hast played him out, 
Will he, poor lout, 
Bewail his cruel destiny, and rail 
At woman frail, 
And open wide his eyes, to hear 
Rough gibe and jeer 
From lips that erst were wreathed with smiles, 
And all sweet wiles, 
Who now, when in thine arms he lies, 
Sees in thine eyes 
A true soul raying out such golden gleams 
As bless our dreams ; 
Who hopes to find the always free and gay, 
Call when he may, 
And always with a passion in thy kiss 
To crown his bliss! 
Oh, how I pity those who know thee not 
Till they are caught, 
And, in thy toils Circean, all too late, 
Must dree their fate! 
I, lucky dog, some time ago broke loose. 
Now, play the deuce 
With whom thou mayest, I, secure in port, 
To see the sport 
With other gulls, smile, as along they drift 
To ruin swift. 
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For months past the whole of 
Europe has been discussing the 
possibilities of a more or less im- 
mediate outbreak of war. Russia 
and France are the two disturbing 
elements in the comity of Euro- 
pean nations; but under present 
circumstances, France is hardly 
likely to be tempted into taking 
the first active step to disturb the 
public peace. If Russia plunges 
Europe into war, France will seek, 
and very probably find in a Rus- 
sian alliance, an opportunity for 
endeavouring to recover her lost 
provinces; but alone, France will 
not move. It is, then, on the will 
and power of the Tsar that the 
decision as to peace or war finally 
rests; and however imperious may 
be the will of the autocrat of All 
the Russias, it is evident that the 


most important factor in the whole 
question is the condition of Rus- 
sian armaments, and the qualities 
of the Russian soldier. 

Full particulars concerning the 


nominal strength and _ organisa- 
tion of the Russian army have 
been collected by the Intelligence 
branch of our War Office, and 
have recently been published in a 
very complete work, entitled ‘The 
Armed Strength of Russia.” From 
this valuable book it appears that 
the Russian army in time of 
peace numbers about 810,000 
officers and men, with 133,167 
horses and 1734 guns; and that of 
this force 620,000 officers and men 
belong to the army in Europe. 
In time of war, the establishment 
is increased to the prodigious fig- 
ures of 2,308,396 officers and men, 
with 443,822 horses and 3876 
guns. But it must be remem- 
bered that the elaborate tables, 
officially compiled, give only nom- 
inal numbers and arrangements on 
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RUSSIAN ARMAMENTS. 


paper. The number of effective 
and properly equipped men that 
can really be placed in line of 
battle on a given day, the effici- 
ency with which arrangements for 
mobilisation and organisation can 
be carried out, and the fighting 
and other capacities of men and 
officers, these are the considera- 
tions which really determine the 
strength and value of Russian 
armaments. The careful military 
student of the information pub- 
lished by the Intelligence Depart- 
ment may arrive at reasonable 
conclusions on many points re- 
garding the efficiency of the Tsar’s 
armies; but the book is_ neces- 
sarily too full of details for the 
ordinary reader, and general ques- 
tions as to the characteristics and 
qualities of the individual soldier 
do not come within the scope of a 
purely technical work. 

To form any satisfactory opinion 
as to the probability of Russian 
schemes of organisation being 
satisfactorily carried out under 
the pressure of a declaration of 
war, or to pronounce a duly quali- 
fied judgment on the merits of 
Russian officers and soldiers, it 
is necessary to know the country 
and the people. It has not been 
the fortune of many Englishmen 
to meet with opportunities for 
seriously studying Russia and the 
Russians, and it is difficult for the 
keenest observer to generalise cor- 
rectly from what he may note in 
individual men and under individ- 
ual circumstances. Having, how- 
ever, lived for many years in 
Russia, mixed with all classes of 
Russians, and travelled frequently 
among the peasantry in the in- 
terior, I may venture, whilst con- 
sidering the technical details offici- 
ally published, to offer a few obser- 
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vations on such characteristics as 
I have noted in my experiences, 
and as appear pertinent to the 
general question under consider- 
ation. 

The first great point to note is, 
that the Russian soldier is generally 
recruited among an agricultural and 
peasant population. Of the total 
population of the empire, estimated 
at 102,978,600, somewhat less than 
7 per cent are the inhabitants of 
towns containing over 20,000 in- 
habitants; and out of this small 
percentage considerable numbers 
belong to the migratory population 
which frequent the towns as tem- 
porary wage-earners at different in- 
dustries, but whose homes, families, 
and permanent interests are all in 
thecountry. The ‘ Armed Strength 
of Russia’ gives the following in- 
teresting details concerning the 
218,000 recruits who formed the 
contingent for 1883. The total 
number of men liable for the con- 
of these 


tingent was 835,421 ; 
436,092 claimed rights of exemp- 
tion, and of the remainder, 218,000 
were chosen by lot, and finally 
214,133 were taken for actual 


service. Of the 214,133 recruits, 
184,167, or, roughly speaking, go 
per cent, belonged to the peasant 
class; 46,564 could read and write, 
or read only; and 162,780, or up- 
wards of three-fourths of the whole 
number, could neither read nor 
write. 

The figures quoted above are 
very instructive, as showing the 
class of raw material from which 
the Russian soldier is made. The 
Russian peasantry is probably the 
most non-military class to be found 
in Europe. The moment the sol- 
dier gets out of his uniform he 
reverts completely to his original 
condition, and after twelve months’ 
absence from the colours he is, on 
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rejoining, little better than a new 
recruit. He seems to take no pride 
in his uniform, he hates the irk- 
someness of military discipline, and 
he particularly hates fighting. In 
the latter respect, the character of 
the Russian peasant is indeed most 
remarkable. ‘In vino veritas”’ is 
a familiar adage; and when the 
moujtk is drunk he desires to em- 
brace everybody, and his would-be 
politeness is extraordinary. On 
one occasion I had myself a suffi- 
ciently unpleasant personal expe- 
rience of this over-politeness. I 
was to pass the night in a peasant’s 
house, where the accommodation 
was limited to some hay and my 
rug on the floor. My host had 
made the few arrangements possible 
for my comfort; and at an early 
hour, when his family betook them- 
selves to the top of the great brick 
stove,! and I was about to seek the 
floor, the good man announced that 
he had to go out ‘‘on business,” 
but that he would not be long, and 
would not disturb me on his return. 
Whether he was absent long or not 
I cannot say, but I have a vivid 
recollection of his ideas of not dis- 
turbing me. He came in drunk, 
and began by deliberately waking 
me to ask if I was comfortable. 
He then proposed the dirty sheep- 
skin he was wearing as a suitable 
addition to my pillow arrange- 
ments, and insisted on trying to 
place it under my head. When I 
at last induced him to join his 
family on the stove, he kept calling 
at intervals to know whether I was 
sleeping well, and expatiating au- 
dibly to himself on my merits as a 
worthy gentleman; and finally, in 
spite of the muttering reproofs of 
female voices from the family couch, 
he descended once more into the 
room, and begging me to smoke to 
while away the time, he said he 





Cheese: 


1 Russian peasants generally sleep en famille on top of the huge national stove, 
the space between which and the ceiling averages from 3 to 4 feet. 
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thought he had better get me some 
tea, as I was evidently dull and out 
of sorts. As the proposition for 
me to smoke included his doing 
the same himself with the foulest 
and strongest tobacco, I fairly lost 
my temper, and peremptorily or- 
dered him to once more join the 
ladies aloft, using my strongest 
vocabulary to explain that there 
would be unpleasant consequences 
if he again came down. Realising 
that I was in earnest, he was 
immediately most submissive and 
apologetic, and retired, to trouble 
meno more. This incident is quite 
typical of the traits of a drunken 
peasant, and shows both his good- 
humour and his ready recognition 
of authority. 

Further characteristics of the 
moujik are his dogged determina- 
tion and patience under difficulties, 
both qualities of the highest value 
in a soldier. He is, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a soft-hearted, 
good-natured fellow ; but there are 
savage instincts in his semi-barbar- 
ous nature which render him cap- 
able of almost any brutality if he 
is once thoroughly excited. The 
awful atrocities committed during 
the late persecutions of the Jews 
are still fresh in our minds, and 
bear witness to the savagery of the 
Russian peasant; and the treat- 
ment experienced by the Turco- 
mans, both after the capture of 
Khiva and the fall of Geok Tepe, 
show that, at all events in Asia, 
the authorities even encourage the 
worst passions of the soldier. Per- 
haps Skoboleff’s greatest quality as 
a successful general was his thor- 
ough appreciation of the peculiari- 
ties of the men he commanded. 
He had a wonderful hold on their 
sympathies, and he enjoyed a popu- 
larity with the rank and file such 
as no other Russian general has 
ever acquired. It was Skoboleff 
who conducted the pursuit and 
harrying of the wretched Yomud 
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Turcomans after Khiva, so vividly 
described by his friend and ad- 
mirer, the American correspondent 
MacGahan; and it was Skobolef 
who, after the storming of Geok 
Tepe, and the rout of its brave 
Tekke defenders, gave twenty-four 
hours’ complete liberty to his ex- 
cited soldiers to work their wicked 
will on the persons and property of 
the defenceless families of the dis- 
persed Turcomans. Skoboleff thor- 
oughly understood his men, and 
re-established his control as delib- 
erately as he permitted unbridled 
licence. For exactly twenty-four 
hours the captors of Geok Tepe 
were uncontrolled ; within six hours 
of the termination of that period, 
two soldiers were shot for triflin 
crimes. This circumstance, couplil 
with the fact of Skoboleff’s great 
popularity in the army, gives a 
striking indication of the character 
of the Russian soldier, as judged 
by the man who knew him best. 
The dogted patient courage with 
which the Russian faces difficulty 
and suffering attracted universal 
attention and admiration when the 
Russian army crossed the Balkans 
in mid-winter, after the fall of 
Plevna. Sleeping on the snow, 
frost-bitten and hungry, the peasant 
soldier struggled on, dragging his 
guns and his waggons over the ice- 
coated rocks and through the forest 
snow-drifts. It was a marvellous 
example of stubborn endurance. 
But to those who know the peculiar 
qualities of the Russian peasant, it 
was not a surprising performance. 
As an instance of the peasant’s 
patient determination, I may men- 
tion an incident of my personal 
experience. I was undertaking 4 
long journey by sledge before the 
winter roads were properly estab- 
lished. A considerable part of the 
way I was necessarily following 
the course of a frozen river full of 
holes, and in many places most un- 
safe. Along one very bad stretch, 
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my driver, a Cossack,with his three 
horses abreast, who had devoutly 
crossed himself as we turned down 
on to the river, carefully hugged the 
steep bank, and I was speculating 
as to whether I should escape a 
ducking, when suddenly there was 
acrash and asplash. The ice had 
given way. The sledge had fortu- 
nately immediately touched bottom 
by the bank, and was safe enough, 
although water welled in on the 
near side. ‘The near horse was 
struggling, almost out of his depth, 
in broken ice and water. The off 
horse had been thrown on his side 
by the shock, and could not recover 
his feet on the slippery shelving 
bank. ‘The centre horse alone was 
standing all right, but up to his 
shoulders in water. Without any 


fuss, the driver quietly divested 
himself of his sheepskin and gloves, 
and suggesting that I should occupy 
myself in extricating the off horse, 
he himself promptly plunged into 


the water, and undertook the diffi- 
cult operation of freeing the plung- 
ing and frightened near horse. This 
in course of time, and with much 
perseverance, he accomplished, and 
brought the poor beast up on to 
the bank. Then came the heavy 
task of dragging the sledge, with 
the assistance of one horse, out of 
the water, and over rough stones 
and rocks, to the nearest piece of 
sound ice ; and lastly, and perhaps 
most trying of all, the process of 
teharnessing. Every wetted buckle, 
strap, and cord was frozen hard, 
and had to be thawed by the hands, 
or the warmth of the body, before 
it could be used, and this when the 
weather was bitterly cold, and the 
unfortunate driver wet through. 
But not for one moment did he 
lose his patience and temper ; and 
when, some three-quarters of an 
hour after the first mishap, we 
were again driving forward, I felt 
that I had learned a valuable les- 
son, and that the Russian soldier, 
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if given fair play, would be hard 
to beat. 

But it is only the expected 
danger or difficulty which the 
Russian meets thus well. Left 
to his own resources, the unex- 
pected overwhelms him, and in 
the sharp struggle, where prompt 
action is required, he is easily 
worsted, unless thoroughly well 
led. If you strike a Russian un- 
expectedly, you may follow up the 
blow, and probably overcome him, 
before he has realised what you 
are at. It is not cowardice that 
ails him, it is simply bewilderment. 
It is a fact that every night-sortie 
of the Tekkes from Geok Tepe was 
completely successful, and that the 
Russians really suffered a succes- 
sion of defeats. The Tekkes, how- 
ever, did not realise their success- 
es, and neglected to follow them 
up. The Russians were beaten, 
but not panic-stricken ; and Sko- 
boleff, who thoroughly understood 
the position, rapidly restored or- 
der when the Tekkes retired into 
their fortress, and on the morrow 
he invariably proceeded with his 
intrenching operations as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

In all my wanderings among the 
Russian people I cannot call to 
mind a single instance of real 
cowardice displayed; but, on the 
other hand, I cannot remember an 
instance of danger being courted 
from a love of adventure or a 
spirit of daring. E/an and initia- 
tive are unknown qualities among 
the peasantry, and are therefore 
non-existent in the army. From 
his earliest childhood the moujik is 
accustomed to hardships, against 
which complaint is useless. His 
life is monotonous in the extreme ; 
but dangers and difficulties have 
continually to be faced in his ordi- 
nary avocations, and to secure his 
daily subsistence. It is almost 
impossible to arouse in him a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm; what he does, 
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he does with an idea of the neces- 
sity of earning his bread, or of 
submitting to a superior. But 
when a Skoboleff, who he feels 
is his master, but who calls him 
his brother, mounted on his famous 
white charger, courts death by his 
side, with proud indifference to 
the crashing storm of bullets, then 
at last a sentiment is aroused, 
which makes the peasant-soldier 
wellnigh irresistible. 

The simplicity of diet to which 
the Russian is accustomed gives 
him a great advantage in endur- 
ing the privations of a campaign. 
Where an Englishman would be 
half-starved, the Russian finds his 
rations sufficient. According to 
the ‘Armed Strength of Russia,’ 
the men receive a mess allowance 
which is calculated to give them 
4 lb. of meat on 196 days of the 
year. The remaining .169 days 
are observed as fasts according to 
the rules of the Greek Church! 
In addition, about 2 lb. of flour, 
which the men bake into bread 
for themselves, or 1 lb. 13 02. of 
biscuits, is issued per man, and 
to this is added 4% oz. of groats, 
# oz. salt, and for every 100 men 
IIy 0z. tea, and 2 Ib. 3,5; oz. of 
sugar. 

As against this, the daily field 
ration of the British soldier is 1 Ib. 
of meat, 14 lb. bread or 1 Ib. bis- 
cuit, 4 oz. coffee, } oz. tea, 2 oz. 
sugar, and } oz. salt; and when 
hard work is being done, another 
4 Ib. meat is added if possible, and 
it is also usual to serve out 2 oz. 
compressed vegetables, or 4 oz. pre- 
served potatoes, At home, gro- 
ceries and vegetables are not issued 
as rations; but a sum not exceed- 


Out of 214,133 men 
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ing threepence a-day is stopped 
out of the men’s pay, to form a 
mess fund, out of which they sup- 
ply themselves with such extras, 
The difference in the fare of the 
two armies is sufficiently  strik- 
ing; and the thought immediately 
arises, how could the multifarious 
wants of Englishmen have been 
supplied in the snowy passes of 
the Balkans? or how would the 
British soldier have worked on 
Russian rations? The weight of 
the English daily ration is about 
34 lb.; that of the Russian is 
about 2 lb. Every Russian regi- 
ment has on hand eight days’ sup- 
ply of biscuits, which is renewed 
once a-month ; when marching, five 
days’ supply is carried with the 
regimental waggons, and _ three 
days’ allowance by the men them- 
selves. What a relief it would be 
to the cares of an English general 
if his commissariat arrangements 
could be thus simplified ! 

It may be asked, if the Russian 
soldier’s diet is so scanty, how is it 
that his physique isso good? The 
answer is twofold. In the first 
place, it must be observed that 
although the Russian’s daily ra- 
tion consists mainly of bread, it 
is a highly nutritious black bread 
which is eaten, and not the com- 
paratively poor white stuff which 
pleases the Englishman. Secondly, 
the idea that the average Russian 
soldier is a fine man is incorrect. 
The Guards, as seen at St Peters- 
burg and Warsaw, are specially 
selected, and are very fine men, and 
so are the Don Cossacks; but the 
general standard is inferior to the 
English. The ‘ Armed Strength of 
Russia’ gives the following table :— 


32,381 were under 5 feet 1% inches. 
52,668 were between 5 feet 1%{ inches and 5 feet 3 inches. 


61,488 “ “ 
43,164 “ “ 


5 feet 3 


inches “ 5 feet 43 inches. 


5 feet 434 inches “ 5 feet 6% inches. 


24,432 were over 5 feet 6% inches. 
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Thus the average height of the 
Russian soldier may be taken to 
be about 5 feet 4 inches, showing 
that he is in reality a small man. 
As classifying the recruits, the 
following figures, also drawn from 
the Intelligence Department’s com- 
pilation, are of special interest. 
Among 215,621 men there were, 
according to nationality, 162,423 
Russians, 14,886 Poles, 5953 
Lithuanians, 8441 Jews, 4107 Tar- 
tars, and 19,811 Letts, Germans, 
and other races. ‘These figures are 
a remarkable refutation of the idea, 
so often and erroneously enter- 
tained, that the Russian nation 
is practically one people; and 
further, it is to be noted that 
Jews are never admitted into the 
fortress artillery, local detach- 


ments, or the navy, and that re- 
cruits from the Baltic and Polish 
provinces are specially distributed 
in the proportion of 20 per cent 
to 80 per cent of Russians in 


an ordinary line regiment. It is 
probable that the proportion offici- 
ally tabulated as Russians is exag- 
gerated, as it is a rule in Russian 
official returns to pay more atten- 
tion to religion than to race; and 
thus a Lithuanian who had been 
bullied or cajoled into joining the 
orthodox Greek Church, would 
almost certainly be set down as 
a Russian. The figures actually 
given show, according to religion, 
166,693 orthodox Greek Church, 
2too Russian Dissenters, 23,627 
Roman Catholics, 7360 Lutherans, 
8440 Jews, 6709 Mohammedans, 
399 heathens, and 273 sundry 
creeds. Of the races and faiths 
enumerated, the Jews appear to 
offer by far the most unsatisfactory 
recruits. In 1885, out of 17,014 
Jews called upon to draw lots 
for conscription, 38.8 per cent did 
not appear, and of those actually 
drawn 2349 were reported as de- 
serters, For the whole of the rest 
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of the empire on the same occasion 
only 151 deserters were recorded. 
This extraordinary disproportion 
is probably due to the fact that 
the Jews alone can, as a rule, man- 
age to desert with safety. They 
inhabit the border provinces of the 
west ; they have relations among 
their co-religionists on both sides 
of the frontier; they speak both 
Russian and German; and they 
are constantly passing to and fro 
with false passports. Escape is 
for them comparatively easy. 
Service in the Russian army, 
though still dreaded, is no longer 
the terrible punishment that it was 
when the term was for life, and 
when the ill-conditioned peasant 
was condemned by the village 
council to join the army, and 
the disobedient serf was similarly 
treated by an angry master. The 
ordinary duration of service is now 
fifteen years, of which six are 
passed with the colours and nine 
in the reserve ; but there are many 
exceptions, special privileges being 
granted to educated men. Even 
the peasant, possessor of a certifi- 
cate from one of the primary 
schools that he can both read and 
write, is allowed to reduce his 
term with the colours by two 
years. Still the conscription is 
felt as most irksome. The recruit 
is taken away for six of the best 
years of his life, during which time 
he not only contributes nothing to 
the family income, but the family 
are obliged to send him money, if 
he is to enjoy the commonest and 
almost necessary comforts. I well 
remember the bitter grief of a ser- 


‘vant-lad of my own, who had been 


counting on getting a very neces- 
sary pair of boots for the new 
year, when his father made him 
hand over every halfpenny he pos- 
sessed, because a brother had been 
drawn as a conscript. 

The drawing of a recruit is in- 
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deed a serious family calamity, for 
in Russia peasant - proprietorship 
has, since the emancipation of the 
serfs, become a most burdensome 
and unprofitable reality. Agricul- 
tural labour for wages cannot be 
procured by the peasant proprie- 
tor. His land must be tilled by 
the exertions of his own family. 
The loss of a pair of strong hands 
and arms is immediately and se- 
verely felt, and there is no reduc- 
tion in the rent collected by the 
State in the form of taxes. To 
help to meet the difficulty, a most 
cruel custom prevails. When the 
lad of twenty is drawn as a soldier, 
his parents frequently force him 
immediately to marry. The young 
woman is chosen chiefly for her 
working capacities; and when, 
after a few weeks’ married life, 
her husband leaves her to serve 
his term of years, and perhaps 
never to return, the girl is driven 
by her father-in-law to take the 
absent son’s place in the hardest 
of field labour. Thus in 1885 
29 per cent of the recruits 
were married, and 67,046 girls, 
their wives, were condemned to 
wait years for the return of a hus- 
band whose love they had probably 
never won, and to pass the term 
of his absence in a condition of 
practical slavery, the  ill- used 
drudges of pitiless fathers and 
mothers in law. It is a sad con- 
dition of affairs, and it is naturally 
not conducive to village morality. 
The drawing and the departure of 
the recruits are always signalised 
by the most extraordinary demon- 
strations of grief. The families 
accompany the young men to the 
district town, and stand about all 
day outside the recruiting office, 
and as’ each unfortunate lad ap- 
pears who has drawn a number 
obliging him to -serve, terrible 
howls are set up, not only by the 
women of his own family, but, pre- 
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sumably out of sympathy, by half 
the women assembled. The extra. 
ordinary scene of a market-place 
crammed with peasant women 
standing about crying and wailing 
and sobbing the livelong day, is 
one of the most distressing spec- 
tacles I have ever witnessed. 

As regards Russian officers, their 
merits as a body cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be considered equal to those 
of the men whom they command, 
The Russian nation, considered 
generally, consist of but two 
classes — the peasantry and the 
nobility. Civilisation has not yet 
had time to form an _ important 
middle-class, still less to form 
such an upper middle class as pro- 
vides the mass of officers for the 
English and German armies. The 
nobility furnishes officers for the 
Guards; the mass of the army is 
officered by men in whom a super- 
ficial civilisation has destroyed 
many of the primitive noble qual- 
ities to be found in the peasant 
soldiery, but who have acquired 
no solid compensating virtues. In 
one respect, and in one respect 
only, are such men worthy of the 
soldiers whom they are called upon 
to lead. They are absolutely care- 
less of death. They are, unfortu- 
nately, equally careless of their 
duties and of the lives and well- 
being of their men. They havea 
high sense of the value of their 
rank, as entitling them to claim 
the obsequious subservance of in- 
feriors and of civilians generally. 
Military custom allows them to 
draw the sword with impunity on 
any unfortunate and defenceless 
civilian who may have chanced to 
insult them; and many sad tales 
can be told, of what Englishmen 
cannot but consider as cold-blooded 
murders, where the victims were 
civilians who had resisted the in- 
tolerable self-assertion of quarrel- 
some officers. This keen sense of 
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the dignity of military rank is, 
however, unaccompanied by the 
corresponding feeling of responsi- 
bility which such rank should en- 
tail. The Russian officer, in full 
uniform, is not ashamed to pub- 
licly frequent the lowest haunts 
of vice in St Petersburg and 
Moscow, or to behave in public 
restaurants in a manner that would 
ensure the expulsion of civilians. 
He dares the police, knowing that 
they cannot arrest him; and, in- 
deed, were he not as a rule a good- 
natured fellow, he would make life 
unbearable to the civilians around 
him. 

Skoboleff, who had the greatest 
faith in the Russian army, and 
honestly believed that it was a 
match for the Germans, whom he 
longed to meet, used to admit, 
nevertheless, that his one source 
of anxiety was the untrustworthi- 
ness of his officers. As he said, a 
general in the field is dependent 
on the faithful execution of his 
orders, at all events to the utmost 
ability of his officers; and he knew 
that not only could he not trust 
that his orders would be always 
faithfully executed, but that he 
ran the further risk that, when 
they had been neglected, he might 
be led to believe that they had 
been fulfilled. It is easy to under- 
stand the insecurity of a com- 
mander who receives an elaborate 
account of a reconnaissance which 
has never been made, or a report 
from an outpost which has never 
been posted. Yet this was the 
class of danger which Skoboleff 
most feared. Nothing can be more 
likely to happen than that an offi- 
cer, ordered on some disagreeable 
duty, should at the last moment 
be delayed by the importunate 
hospitality of a comrade, and, 
gradually forgetting himself, let 
the hours slip by till tvo late to 
fulfil his orders; and then there 
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would be little hesitation in satis- 
fying an exacting commander by. 
presenting a report to meet the 
occasion. ‘The rules of the service 
as regards all duties are strict 
enough ; it is a sense of conscien- 
tious responsibility which is want- 
ing. An officer ‘‘on guard” is ex- 
pected, during his twenty - four 
hours’ turn, never to take off his 
greatcoat, his belts, or his arms. 
I have seen an officer ‘‘ on guard ”’ 
playing billiards in a heated room, 
and walking round and round with 
sword and revolver, and buttoned 
up to the throat. His duty did 
not permit him to unbucklea single 
strap. By - and - by some jovial 
comrades arrived, bent on a sledg- 
ing - party; and after some lit- 
tle expostulation, he accompanied 
them, leaving a hasty message to 
try and find somebody or other to 
answer for him till.he should re- 
turn—which, of course, he said, 
would be very shortly. This oc- 
curred in time of peace; but simi- 
lar neglect of duty would not be 
wanting in war-time, and then the 
consequences might be serious— 
not to the defaulter, but to the 
whole army. 

Appointment to the rank of 
officer is either obtained by cadets 
from the war schools, or by non- 
commissioned officers of good char- 
acter, who can pass the necessary 
qualifying examination in the same 
subjects as are taught in the war- 
schools. Of these schools there 
are seven, of which the four prin- 
cipal are in St Petersburg and 
Moscow, and which furnish an 
average of 400 officers annually 
for the infantry, and 80 or go for 
the cavalry. The Nicholas Gen- 
eral Staff Academy admits every 
year 70 officers, for a two years’ 
course, to qualify by examination 
for the general staff. Officers who 
complete the course satisfactorily 
secure appointments which give 
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them one step of rank higher than 
officers of the army generally, to- 
gether with a corresponding ad- 
vantage as to pay and allowances. 
Staff officers are, however, liable 
at any time to be sent back to 
regimental duty, and if not again 
employed on the staff during a 
period of three years, their names 
are struck off the list. The annual 
pay of an ensign on the line is 300 
roubles, or about £30. The field 
pay given in time of war and in 
some of the remote Asiatic pro- 
vinces is about £45 per annum. 
The corresponding rates of pay for 
a full colonel are £75 and £112. 
Every officer is entitled to free 
quarters and fuel, or lodging al- 
lowance, and also to a messing 
allowance or table-money, which, 
in the junior ranks, is equal to 
about two-thirds of the ordinary 
pay. Non-commissioned officers 
and men receive their pay quar- 
terly in arrear, A private in 


a line regiment gets only about 
ten shillings per annum, and the 
highest existing rate paid to a 
sergeant-major is about £3, 12s. 


per annum. Pensions are only 
granted to non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men who have suffered 
from wounds or diseases whilst on 
service. Commissioned officers can 
retire on full pay after thirty-five 
years’ service, and on half-pay after 
twenty-five years’ service. There 
is also a special pension fund, 
formed by the deduction of 6 per 
cent from every officer’s pay during 
his period of service. This fund is 
calculated to double the pensions 
granted by the State on retire- 
ment, and to afford a certain pro- 
vision for the families of deceased 
officers. 

To sum up, the officer receives 
but little for his services, and but 
little is expected from him. The 
standard of education, except for 
the staff, is miserably low, and the 
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ordinary line officer being absolute- 
ly without intellectual resources, 
and with no money for amuse- 
ments, passes a most wretched ex- 
istence. To play at cards half 
the night and to sleep half the 
day is the routine of the officer’s 
life in the villages and small pro- 
vincial towns. Under such con- 
ditions, it is not to be wondered at 
that the weakest point in the Rus- 
sian army is the incapacity of its 
leaders. 

As regards general organisation, 
the Russian forces are divided into 
regular troops, irregular troops, 
and the Opoltchenie, or Zvée en 
masse. 

The Opoltchenie consists of all 
men between the ages of twenty 
and forty capable of bearing arms, 
and not included in other levies, 
The numbers which could be in- 
cluded under this head are very 
large, but as there do not appear 
to be any arrangements for arming 
or otherwise supplying this force, 
it may practically be considered as 
non-effective for the ordinary pur- 
poses of warfare. 

The irregular troops are com- 
posed of the Cossacks and militia. 
The militia consists only of a very 
few battalions and squadrons in 
the Caucasus and Transcaspia, and 
need not be considered. The Cos- 
sacks are divided up among the 
different army-corps in Europe and 
the forces in the Asiatic military 
districts. 

The regular troops consist of the 
field or standing army, the reserve, 
depot troops, fortress artillery, local 
troops, and special corps. Of these 
in time of war the depot troops are 
required to maintain the field troops 
up to war-strength, and the garri- 
son troops would be confined to 
their respective fortresses. For 
active operations in the field the 
standing army, the reserve, and the 
Cossacks would alone be available. 
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In European Russia the active 
army consists of 42 complete divi- 
sions (including the full proportion 
of all arms), 18 divisions or 72 
regiments of reserve infantry, with 
18 brigades of reserve artillery, 6 
brigades of rifles, and sundry sur- 
plus battallions, batteries, and Cos- 
sack detachments. Under the pre- 
sent organisation there are 17 army- 
corps in Europe; but it does not 
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appear clear whether the reserve, 
when called out, would be incor- 
porated into the existing corps, or 
whether any new army-corps would 
be formed. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the existing organisation 
would be adhered to. The official 
strength of a normal army-corps is 
thus given in the ‘ Armed Strength 
of Russia’ :— 


NOMINAL STRENGTH OF A NORMAL ARMY-CORPS. 





N.C. O. 
and Men. 


Horses. 





Combatants. 


Non-Combatants. 
Combatant. 
Ammunition-Waggons. 





Army-Corps Staff . 
2 Infantry Divisions . 
1 Cavalry Division 
¥% Sotnia of Cossacks . 
1 Sapper Battalion 
1 Mobile Artillery Park 
t Local Artillery Park 
1 Field-Telegraph Park 
¥% Pontoon Battalion . 


33,690 
3,888 
64 
961 
202 
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an) 
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Total,. . 1003 | 
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39,072 
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If, as is probable, a division of 
infantry of the reserve, with its 
proportion of reserve artillery, 
were added to each army-corps 
which took the field in time of 
war, the fighting strength of each 
such corps would be increased by 
about 16,500 combatant officers 
and men and 32 guns, besides a 
suitable transport column. 

In connection with the present 
political crisis, it is interesting to 
note the ordinary territorial dis- 
position of the seventeen army- 
corps in European Russia. The 
Guard Corps, which is considerably 
stronger than any of the others, is 
concentrated in St Petersburg and 


its immédiate neighbourhood—two 
infantry, one cavalry, and one ar- 
tillery brigade being, however, de- 
tached to Warsaw. The 1st Army- 
Corps, which is of normal strength, 
has also its headquarters at St 
Petersburg, and is quartered in the 
St Petersburg district. The 13th 
Army-Corps has its headquarters 
at Moscow, and so has the Gren- 
adier Corps; but it must be noted 
that the latter has no cavalry 
division attached. Of the remain- 
ing thirteen army-corps, seven are 
on the western frontier, with two 
more in almost immediate reserve 
at Minsk and Riga. Prince Bis- 
marck produced some years ago 
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quite a sensation in Berlin by dis- 
tributing to the Reichsrath depu- 
ties a map showing the disposition 
of the Russian troops; but though 
they certainly appear to be always 
threateningly near the frontier, the 
Russians can explain with truth 
that their soldiers are naturally 
quartered in the most thickly pop- 
ulated districts, and where sup- 
plies, and particularly forage, are 
most abundantly to be procured. 
If Russia should intend an attack 
on either Germany or Austria, she 
need not—and in all probability 
would not—move a man until at 
least a general mobilisation had 
been ordered, the reserves called 
out, and active operations within 


comparatively few days decided. 


upon. For this reason all wild 
stories about concentration on the 
Austrian frontier: may be disre- 
garded. If the situation is con- 
sidered threatening, no doubt the 
Russian War Minister will show 


special activity in the collection 


of material and ‘supplies; but 
such minor preparations are very 
difficult to follow, and on the 
other hand, orders for mobilisa- 
tion would necessarily be known 
throughout Europe within a few 
hours of their decree. The case is 
somewhat different if an invasion 
of the Balkan Peninsula is in- 
tended, and any serious movement 
of troops towards the south-west 
frontier of Russia would give rea- 
sonable cause for alarm ; but even 
then there would probably be fair 
warning, for it is not likely that 
any army-corps would leave the 
headquarters, where all its stores 
and material are collected, until by 
special notice all men on furlough, 
or profiting by the various privi- 
leges for shortening service with 
the colours, had been called in. 

So far the distribution of troops 
in European Russia only has been 
accounted for. There is a general 
impression even among ordinarily 
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well-informed people, that Russia 
now maintains imposing forces in 
Central Asia; but a few rough 
details will soon show how false is 
this idea. In the Caucasus proper, 
south of the Caucasian range, from 
which the Transcaspian region 
can be most readily reinforced, 
there is only one army-corps, with 
its headquarters at Tiflis. This 
corps has, however, three infantry 
and two cavalry divisions, instead 
of two infantry and one cavalry— 
the ordinary strength; and there 
are also four surplus rifle battalions 
quartered about Tiflis. In the 
Transcaspian region, as far as 
known, there are only twelve bat- 
talions of infantry, a Cossack bri- 
gade, four batteries of artillery, 
and minor detachments; whilst 
the army of Turkestan, with its 
headquarters at Tashkend, consists 
of twenty-five battalions of infan- 
try, six Cossack regiments, nine 
batteries of artillery, and sundry 
details. Considering the _ enor- 
mous tracts of country which 
these troops guard, the forces 
above enumerated cannot be con- 
sidered as much in excess of or- 
dinary garrison requirements ; and 
before any serious aggressive oper- 
ation could be undertaken, there 
must be great movements of troops, 
which cannot be made in absolute 
secrecy. 

The defects and maladministra- 
tion of the intendance or supply 
departments would be a very weak 
point in the Russian army, were 
it not that the remarkable quali- 
ties of endurance of the soldier, 
already described, enable him, to a 
great extent, to make light of defi- 
ciencies which would most serious- 
ly affect the fighting capacity of 
less hardy soldiers. During the 
last Russo-Turkish war, the cor- 
ruption and mismanagement in the: 
commissariat and other depart- 
ments of supply were nevertheless 
responsible for quite as many lives 
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as were terminated by thé Turkish 
bullets; and the lawsuits between 
the Government and the contrac- 
tors, which lasted for years after 
the war, and in which prominent 
officers were implicated in charges 
of corruption, were a painful pub- 
lic scandal. In theory, there is a 
perfect system for supplying every 
want of a Russian army, and the 
minutest details are provided for 
by the fullest, and generally most 
sensible regulations; but in prac- 
tice the whole fabric has hitherto 
always given way. General Van- 
novsky, the present Minister of 
War, has done all that is in the 
power of a sensible, energetic, and 
honest soldier to effect improve- 
ments. But the Tsar himself can- 
not change the national character, 
and it is that which is responsible 
in so many branches of Russian 
administration for putting good 
theory into bad practice. 

The above reflections would no 
doubt equally apply to the ques- 
tion of mobilisation. The arrange- 
ments, as laid down for a rapid 
mobilisation, appear to leave noth- 
ing to be desired. According to 
the ‘Armed Strength of Russia,’ 
the Russian authorities hope that, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of 
enormous distances and want of 
communications, all infantry regi- 
ments would be completely mobil- 
ised in from seven to ten days, 
and that cavalry squadrons, which 
are always up to war-strength, 
would march twenty-four hours 
after receiving their orders. Ren- 
dezvous are appointed in each pro- 
vince, so that men on furlough 
may be able to reach one of them 
in two or three days at the most ; 
and a certain number of cloaks 
and boots, the most essential re- 
quisites in the soldier’s kit, are 
kept ready in store. The police 
are charged with all the arrange- 
ments for calling out the men 
and forwarding them to the head- 
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quarters of their respective dis- 
tricts, noting as deserters those 
who fail to appear within the 
specified delay. It is probable, 
from past experience, that all men 
belonging to the active army could 
be brought together in the time 
specified; but their readiness to 
join the army at the front would 
be dependent, first, on the real 
completeness of the stores and 
material, in accordance with regu- 
lations; and secondly, in all prob- 
ability on the successful organisa- 
tion and working of the railways. 
The first condition as to stores and 
material is hardly likely to be 
satisfactorily fulfilled; but it is 
not probable that any deficiencies 
would be allowed to seriously de- 
lay a movement. The second con- 
dition as_to the efficient working 
of the railway system is almost 
certain to be unfulfilled. In for- 
warding large bodies of troops by 
rail, new men would have to un- 
dertake new duties, demanding 
great accuracy and forethought, 
and it is just under such circum- 
stances that the majority of Rus- 
sians conspicuously fail. 

In conclusion, it may be taken 
for granted that where dogged 
courage and powers of endurance 
alone are required, the Russian 
army will not be beaten by that 
of any other nation. But when 
the Russian soldier is dependent 
on the care and intelligence of his 
superiors, either in matters of ad- 
ministration or of military con- 
duct, there he is foredoomed to 
failure. In their own country, or 
against such unorganised foes as 
the Turks, the Russians may do 
well; but it is difficult to believe 
with Skoboleff that they would 
have any chance against the high 
organisation, discipline, and intel- 
ligence of such an army as, al- 
most without an effort, Germany 
could array to oppose a Russian 
invasion. 
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[Copyright by F. Marion Crawford, 1886.] 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


In those days the railroad did 
not extend beyond Terni in the 
direction of Aquila, and it was 
necessary to perform the journey 
of forty miles between those towns 
by diligence. It was late in the 
afternoon of the next day before 
the cumbrous coach rolled up to 
the door of the Locanda del Sole 
in Aquila, and Prince Sarracinesca 
found himself at his destination. 
The red evening sun gilded the 
snow of the Gran Sasso d'Italia, 
the huge domed mountain that 
towers above the city of Frederick. 
The city itself had long been in 
the shade, and the spring air was 
sharp and biting. Sarracinesca 
deposited his slender luggage with 
the portly landlord, said he would 
return for supper in half an hour, 
and inquired the way to the 
church of San Bernardino di 
Siena. There was no difficulty in 
finding it, at the end of the Corso 
—the inevitable ‘‘ Corso’’ of every 
Italian town. The old gentleman 
walked briskly along the broad, 
clean street, and reached the door 
of the church just as the sacristan 
was hoisting the heavy leathern 
curtain, preparatory to locking up 
for the night. 

‘«Where can I find the Padre 
Curato?’’ inquired the Prince. 
The man looked at him and made 
no answer, but proceeded to close 
the doors with great care. He 
was an old man in a shabby cas- 
sock, with four days’ beard on his 
face, and appeared to have taken 
snuff recently. 

‘*Where is the Curato?’”’ re- 
peated the Prince, plucking him 


by the sleeve. But the man shook 
his head, and began turning the 
ponderous key in the lock. Two 
little ragged boys were playing a 
game upon the church steps, pil- 
ing five chestnuts in a heap and 
then knocking them down with a 
small stone. One of them having 
upset the heap, desisted and came 
near the Prince. 

‘«That one is deaf,’’ he said, 
pointing to the sacristan. Then 
running behind him he stood on 
tiptoe and screamed in his ear— 
‘¢ Brutta bestia! ”’ 

The sacristan did not hear, but 
caught sight of the urchin and 
made a lunge at him. He missed 
him, however and nearly fell 
over. 

‘‘What education !—che educa- 
zione /’’ cried the old man, angrily. 

Meanwhile the little boy took 
refuge behind Sarracinesca, and 
pulling his coat asked for a so/do. 
The sacristan calmly withdrew the 
key from the lock, and went away 
without vouchsafing a look to the 
Prince. 

‘¢ He is deaf,’’ screamed the little 
boy, who was now joined by his 
companion, and both in great ex- 
citement danced round the fine 
gentleman. 

‘‘Give me a soldo,”’ they yelled 
together. 

‘¢Show me the house of the 
Padre Curato,’’ answered the 
Prince, ‘‘then I will give you 
each a soldo. Lesti! Quick!” 

Whereupon both the boys began 
turning cart-wheels on their feet 
and hands with marvellous dexter- 
ity. At last they subsided into a 
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natural position, and led the way 
to the curate’s house, not twenty 
ards from the church, in a narrow 
alley. The Prince pulled the bell by 
the long chain which hung beside 
the open street door, and gave the 
boys the promised coppers. They 
did not leave him, however, but 
stood by to see what would hap- 
pen. An old woman looked out 
of an upper window, and after sur- 
veying the Prince with care, called 
down to him— 

*¢ What do you want?” 

‘¢Is the Padre Curato at home ?”’ 

‘¢Of course he is at home,”’ 
screamed the old woman. ‘At 
this hour!’’ she added, contemp- 
tuously. 

‘¢ Ebbene—can I see him ?”’ 

‘*What! is the door shut ?”’ re- 
turned the hag. 

‘*No.”’ 

‘Then why don’t you come up 
without asking?”” The old wo- 


man’s head disappeared, and the 


window was shut with a clattering 
noise. 

‘‘She is a woman without edu- 
cation,’’ remarked one of the ragged 
boys, making a face towards the 
closed window. 

The Prince entered the door and 
stumbled up the dark stairs, and 
after some further palaver obtained 
admittance to the curate’s lodging. 
The curate sat in a room which ap- 
peared to serve as dining-room, 
living-room, and study. A small 
table was spread with a clean cloth, 
upon which were arranged a plate, 
a loaf of bread, a battered spoon, 
and a knife, and a small measure 
of thin-looking wine. Upon the 
table stood also a brass lamp with 
three wicks, one of which only was 
burning, and shed a feeble light 
through the poor apartment. 
Against the wall stood a rough 
table with an inkstand and three 
or four mouldy books. Above this 
hung a little black cross bearing a 
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brass Christ, and above this again 
a coloured print of San Bernardino 
of Siena. The walls were white- 
washed, and perfectly clean,—as 
indeed was everything else in the 
room,—and there was a sweet 
smell of flowers from a huge pot 
of pinks which had been taken 
in for the night, and stood upon 
the stone sill within the closed 
window. 

The curate was a tall old man, 
with a singularly gentle face and 
soft brown eyes. He wore a thread- 
bare cassock, carefully brushed ; 
and from beneath his three-cor- 
nered black cap his thin hair hung 
in a straight grey fringe. As the 
Prince entered the room, the old 
woman called over his shoulder to 
the priest an uncertain formula of 
introduction. 

‘*Don Paolo, ¢’é uno—there is 
one.’’ Then she retired, grumbling 
audibly. ‘ 

The priest removed his cap, and 
bowing courteously, offered one of 
the two chairs to his visitor. With 
an apology, he replaced his cap 
upon his head, and seated himself 
opposite the Prince. There was 
much courteous simplicity in his 
manner. 

‘¢In what way can I serve you, 
Signore ?’’ he asked. 

‘«These papers,’’ answered the 
Prince, drawing the famous en- 
velope from his breasi-pocket, ‘‘are 
copies of certain documents in 
your keeping, relating to the sup- 
posed marriage of one Giovanni 
Sarracinesca. With your very 
kind permission, I desire to see 
the originals.”’ 

The old curate bowed, as though 
giving his assent, and looked 
steadily at his visitor for a mo- 
ment before he answered. 

‘‘There is nothing simpler, ny 
good sir. You will pardon me, 
however, if I venture to inquite 
your name, and to ask you for 
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what purpose you desire to con- 
sult the documents ?”’ 

‘“‘I am Leone Sarracinesca of 
Rome 

The priest started uneasily. 

‘*A relation of Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca?.’’ he inquired. Then he 
added immediately, ‘‘ Will you 
kindly excuse me for one mo- 
ment?’’ and left the room abrupt- 
ly. The Prince was considerably 
astonished, but he held his papers 
firmly in his hand, and did not 
move from his seat. “The curate 
returned in a few seconds, bringing 
with him a little painted porce- 
lain basket, much chipped and the 
worse for age, and which contain- 
ed a collection of visiting-cards. 
There were not more than a score 
of them, turning brown with ac- 
cumulated dust. The priest found 
one which was rather newer than 
the rest, and after carefully ad- 
justing aspair of huge spectacles 
upon his nose, he went over to the 
lamp and examined it. 

** «Tl Conte del Ferice,’’’ he read 
slowly. ‘‘Do you happen to know 
that gentleman, my good sir?’”’ he 
inquired, turning to the Prince, 
and looking keenly at him over 
his glasses. 

‘« Certainly,’’ answered Sarraci- 
nesca, beginning to understand the 
situation. ‘‘I know him very 
well.” 

‘‘Ah, that is good!”’ said the 
priest. ‘‘He was here two years 
ago, and had those same entries 
concerning Giovanni Sarracinesca 
copied. Probably—certainly, in- 
deed—the papers you have there 
- are the very ones he took away 
with him. When he came to see 
me about it, he gave me this 
card.’’ 

‘*I wonder he did,’’ answered 
Sarracinesca. 

‘<Indeed,’’ replied the curate, 
after a moment’s thought, ‘‘I re- 
member that he came the next 
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day—yes—and asked to have his 
card returned. But I could not 
find it for him. There was a hole 
in one of my pockets—it had 
slipped down. Carmela, my old 
servant, found it a day or two 
later in the lining of my cassock. 
I thought it strange that he should 
have asked for it.’’ 

‘It was very natural. He 
wished you to forget his exist. 
ence.”’ 

‘«He asked me many questions 
about Giovanni,’”’ said the priest, 
‘‘but I could not answer him at 
that time.”’ 

‘You could answer now?” in- 
quired the Prince, eagerly. 

‘* Excuse me, my good sir; 
what relation are you to Giovanni? 
You say you are from Rome?” 

‘«Let us understand each other, 
padre mio,” said Sarracinesca. ‘I 
see I had better explain the posi- 
tion. I am Leone Sarracinesca, 
the prince of that name, and the 
head of the family.’’ The priest 
bowed respectfully at this  intelli- 
gence. ‘‘ My only son lives with 
me in Rome—he is now there 
and his name is Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca. He is engaged to be 
married. When the engagement 
became known, an enemy of the 
family attempted to prove, by 
means of these papers, that he 
was married already to a certain 
Felice Baldi. Now I wish to 
know who this Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca is, where he is, and how 
he comes to have my son’s name. 
I wish a certificate or some proof 
that he is not my son,—that he 
is aliye, or that he is dead and 
buried.”’ 

The old priest burst into a genial 
laugh, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether in delight. 

‘¢ My dear sir—your Excellency, 
I mean—I baptised Felice Baldi’s 
second baby a fortnight ago! 
There is nothing simpler——” 
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«« Padre mio, I knew it !’’ cried 
the Prince, springing from his 
chair in great excitement; ‘I 
knew it! Where is that baby? 
Send and get the baby at once 
—the mother—the father—every- 
bod 1”? 

‘‘Subito! At once—or come 
with me. I will show you the 
whole family together,’’ said- the 
curate,in innocent delight. ‘‘ Splen- 
did children they are, too. Car- 
mela, my cloak—sédrigati, be 
quick!” 

«¢Qne moment,’’ objected Sarra- 
cinesca, as though suddenly recul- 
lecting something. . ‘‘ One moment, 
padre mio; who goes slowly goes 
safely. Where does this man come 


from, and how does he come by 
his name? I would like to know 
something about him before I see 
him.” 

‘‘True,’’ answered the priest, 
resuming his seat. 


‘*T had for- 
Well, it is not a long 
story. Giovanni Sarracinesca is 
from Naples. You know there 
was once a branch of your family 
in the Neapolitan kingdom—at 
least so Giovanni says, and he is 
an honest fellow. Their title was 
Marchese di San Giacinto; and if 
Giovanni liked to claim it, he has 
a right to the title still.’’ 

‘*But those Sarracinesca were 
extinct fifty years ago,’’ objected 
the Prince, who knew his family 
history very well. 

‘*Giovanni says there were not. 
They were believed to be. The 
last Marchese di San Giacinto 
fought under Napoleon. He lost 
all he possessed—lands, money, 
everything—by confiscation, when 
Ferdinand was restored in 1815. 
He was a rough man ; he dropped 
his title, married a peasant’s only 
daughter, became a peasant him- 
self, and died obscurely in a village 
near Salerno. He left a son who 
worked on the farm and inherited 


gotten. 
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it from his mother, married a 
woman of the village of some 
education, and died of the cholera, 
leaving his son, the present Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca. This Giovanni 
received a better education than 
his father had before him, improved 
his farm, began to sell wine and 
oil for exportation, travelled as far 
as Aquila, and met Felice Baldi, 
the daughter of a man of some 
wealth, who has since established 
an inn here. Giovanni loved her. 
I married them. He went back 
to Naples, sold his farm for a good 
price last year, and returned to 
Aquila. He manages his father- 
in-law’s inn, which is the second 
largest here, and drives a good 
business, having put his own capi- 
tal into the enterprise. They have 
two children, the second one of 
which was born three weeks ago, 
and they are perfectly happy.”’ 

Sarracinesca looked thoughtfully 
at Don Paolo, the old curate. 

‘‘Has this man any papers to 
prove the truth of this very .singu- 
lar story ?’’ he inquired at last. 

‘* Aitro! That was all his 
grandfather left—a heap of parch- 
ments. They seem to be in order 
—he showed them to me when I 
married him.’’ 

‘‘Why does he make no claim 
to have the attainder of his grand- 
father reversed ?’’ 

The curate shrugged his shoulders 
and spread out the palms of - his 
hands, smiling incredulously. 

‘‘The lands, he says, have 
fallen into the hands of certain 
patriots. There is no chance of 
getting them back. It is of little 
use to be a Marchese without 
property. What he possesses is a 
modest competence; it is wealth, 
even, in his present position. For 
a nobleman it would be nothing. 
Besides, he is half a peasant by 
blood and tradition.”’ 

‘¢He is not the only noble- 
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man in that position,’ laughed 
Sarracinesca. ‘* But are you 
aware P 

He stopped short. He was 
going to say that if he himself 
and his son both died, the inn- 
keeper of Aquila would become 
Prince of Sarracinesca. The idea 
shocked him, and he kept it to 
himself. 

‘¢ After all,’’ he continued, ‘‘ the 
man is of my blood by direct 
descent. I would like tosee him.” 

‘‘Nothing easier. If you will 
come with me, I will present him 
to your Excellency,”’’ said the priest. 
‘*Do you still wish to see the 
documents? ”’ 

‘It is useless. The mystery is 
solved. Let us go and see this 
new-found relation of mine.”’ 

Don Paolo wrapped his cloak 
around him, and_ ushering his 
guest from the room, led the way 
down-stairs. He carried a bit of 
wax taper, which he held low to 


the steps, frequently stopping and 
warning the Prince to be careful. 
It was night when they went out. 
The air was sharp and cold, and 
Sarracinesca buttoned his great- 
coat to his throat as he strode 
by the side of the old priest. 


The two walked on in silence 
for ten minutes, keeping straight 
down the Corso Vittorio Emman- 
uele. At last the curate stopped 
before a clean, new house, from the 
windows of which the bright light 
streamed into the street. Don 
Paolo motioned to the Prince to 
enter, and followed him in. A 
man in a white apron, with his 
arms full of plates, who was prob- 
ably servant, butler, boots, and 
factotum to the establishment, 
came out of the dining-room, 
which was to the left of the 
entrance, and which, to judge 
by the noise, seemed to be full 
of people. He looked at the 
curate, and then at the Prince. 
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‘¢ Sorry to disappoint you, Don 
Paolo mzo,’’ he said, supposing the 
priest had brought a customer— 
‘¢ very sorry ; there is not a bed in 
the house.”’ 

‘¢ That is no matter, Giacchino,” 
answered the curate. ‘* We want 
to see Sor Giovanni for a moment.” 
The man disappeared, and a mo. 
ment later Sor Giovanni himself 
came down the passage. 

** Favorisca, dear Don Paolo, 
Come in.”” And he bowed to the 
Prince as he opened the door which 
led into a small sitting-room re- 
served for the innkeeper’s family. 

When they had entered, Sarra- 
cinesca looked at his son’s name- 
sake. He saw before him a man 
whose face and figure he long 
remembered with an _ instinctive 
dislike. Giovanni the innkeeper 
was of a powerful build. Two 
generations of peasant blood had 
given renewed strength to the old 
blood. He was large, with large 
bones, vast breadth of shoulder, 
and massive joints; lean withal, 
and brown of face, his high cheek- 
bones making his cheeks look 
hollow; clean shaved, his hair 
straight and black and neatly 
combed ; piercing black eyes near 
together, the heavy eyebrows join- 
ing together in the midst of his 
forehead ; thin and cruel lips, now 
parted in a smile and showing a 
formidable set of short, white, 
even teeth ; a prominent square 
jaw, and a broad, strong nose, 
rather unnaturally pointed, alto- 
gether a striking face, one that 
would be noticed in a crowd for 
its strength, but strangely cunning 
in expression, and not without 
ferocity. The Prince looked at 
him with considerable curiosity, 
and if he disliked him at first’ 
sight, he told himself that it was 
beneath him to show antipathy for 
an innkeeper. 

‘¢ Sor Giovanni,’’ said the curate, 
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“this gentleman is desirous of 
making your acquaintance.” 

Giovanni, whose manners were 
above his station, bowed politely, 
and looked inquiringly at his 
visitor. 

«Signor Sarracinesca,’’ said the 
Prince, ‘‘ I am Leone Sarracinesca, 
of Rome. I have just heard of 
your existence. We have long be- 
lieved your family to be extinct— 
I am delighted to find it still rep- 
resented, and by one who seems 
likely to perpetuate the name.” 

The innkeeper fixed his piercing 
eyes on the speaker’s face, and 
looked long before he answered. 

So you are Prince Sarraci- 
nesca,”” he said, gravely. 

‘And you are the Marchese di 
San Giacinto,’’ said the Prince, in 
the same tone, holding out his 
hand frankly. 

‘‘Pardon me,—I am Giovanni 
Sarracinesca, the innkeeper of 
Aquila,” returned the other. But 
he took the Prince’s hand. Then 
they all sat down. 

“As you please," said the 
Prince. ‘‘ The title 1s none the 
less yours. If you had signed 
yourself with it when you married, 
you would have saved me a vast 
deal of trouble; but on the other 
hand, I should not have been so 
fortunate as to meet you.” 

‘“‘I do not understand,”’ said 
Giovanni. 

The Prince told his story in as 
few words as possible. 

‘‘ Amazing ! extraordinary ! 
what a chance!’’ ejaculated the 
curate, nodding his old head from 
time to time while the Prince 
spoke, as though he had not heard 
itall before. The innkeeper said 
nothing until old Sarracinesca had 
finished. 

‘I see how it was managed,”’ 
he said at last. ‘* When that gen- 
tleman was making inquiries, I 
was away. I had taken my wife 
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back to Salerno, and my wife’s 
father had not yet established him- 
self in Aquila. Signor Del—what 
is his name? ”’ 

‘* Del Ferice.’’ . 

‘‘Del Ferice, exactly. He 
thought we had disappeared, and 
were not likely to come back. Or 
else he is a fool.’ 

‘¢He is not a fool,’’ said Sarra- 
cinesca. ‘*He thought he was 
safe. It is all very clear now. 
Well, Signor Marchese, or Signor 
Sarracinesca, I am very glad- to 
have made your acquaintance. 
You have cleared up a very im- 
portant question by returning to 
Aquila. It will always give me 
the greatest pleasure to serve you 
in any way I can.” 

‘¢A thousand thanks. 
thing I can 
your stay. 

‘*You are very kind. I will 
hire horses and return to Terni to- 
night. My business in Rome is 
urgent. There is some suspense 
there in my absence.”’ 

‘¢ You wili drink a glass before 
going?’’ asked Giovanni ; and with- 
out waiting for an answer, he strode 
from the room. 

‘¢And what does your Excel- 
lency think of your relation ?”’ 
asked the curate, when he was 
alone with the Prince. 

‘©A  terrible-looking fellow! 
But ’” The Prince made a 
face and a gesture indicating doubt 
in regard to the innkeeper’s char- 
acter. 

‘¢ Qh, do not be afraid,’’ answer- 
ed the priest. ‘*‘He is the most 
honest man alive.”’ 

‘¢ Of course,’’ returned the Prince, 
politely, ‘‘ you have had many oc- 
casions of ascertaining that.”’ 

Giovanni, the innkeeper, re- 
turned with a bottle of wine and 
three glasses, which he placed upon 
the table, and proceeded to fill. 

‘« By the by,” said the Prince, 


Any- 


do for you during 
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‘‘in the excitement I forgot to 
inquire for your signora. She is 
well, I hope? ”’ 

‘¢ Thank you—she is very well,”’ 
replied Giovanni, shortly. 

‘¢ A boy, I have no doubt?” 

‘¢ A splendid boy,”’ answered the 
curate. ‘‘Sor Giovanni hasa little 
girl, too. Heis avery happy man.”’ 

‘* Your health,’’ said the inn- 
keeper, holding up his glass to the 
light. 

‘*And = yours,”’ 
Prince. 

‘© And of all the Sarracinesca 
family,’’ said the curate, sipping 
his wine slowly. He rarely gota 
glass of old Lacrima, and he en- 
joyed it thoroughly. 

‘¢ And now,”’ said the Prince, ‘I 
must be off. Many thanks for 
your hospitality. I shall always 


returned’ the 


remember with pleasure the day 
when I met an unknown relation.’ 

‘*The Albergo di Napoli will 
not forget that Prince Sarraci- 


” 


nesca has been its guest,”’ replied 
Giovanni politely, a smile upon 
his thin lips. He shook hands 
with both his guests, and ushered 
them out to the door with a 
courteous bow. Before they had 
gone twenty yards in the street, 
the Prince looked back and caught 
a last glimpse of Giovanni’s tower- 
ing figure, standing upon the steps 
with the bright light falling upon 
it from within. 

At the door of his own inn he 
took leave of the good curate with 
many expressions of thanks, and 
with many invitations to the 
Palazzo Sarracinesca, in case the 
old man ever visited Rome. 

‘«] have never seen Rome, your 
Excellency,’’ answered the priest, 
rather sadly. ‘‘I am an old man 
—I shall never see it now.’’ 

So they parted, and the Prince 
had a solitary supper of pigeons 
and salad in the great dusky hall 
of the Locando del Sole, while his 
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horses were being got ready fo 
the long night-journey. 

The meeting and the whok 
clearing up of the curious diff. 
culty had produced a_ profound 
impression upon the old Prince, 
He had not the slightest doubt 
that the story of the curate was 
perfectly accurate. It was all 9 
very probable, too. In the wild 
times between 1806 and 13815 the 
last of the Neapolitan branch of 
the Sarracinesca had disap 
and the rich and powerful Roma 
princes of the name had been 
quite willing to believe the Mar. 
chesi di San Giacinto extinct, 
They had not even troubled then- 
selves to claim the title, for they 
possessed more than fifty of their 
own, and there was no chance of 
recovering the San Giacinto estate, 
already mortgaged, and more than 
half squandered at the time of 
the confiscation. That the rough 
soldier of fortune should have 
hidden “himself in his native coun- 
try after the return of Ferdinand, 
his lawful king, against whom he 
had fought, was natural enough; 
as it was also natural that, with 
his rough nature, he should ac. 
commodate himself to a peasants 
life, and marry a peasant’s only 
daughter, with her broad acres of 
orange and olive and vine land; 
for peasants in the far south were 
often rich, and their daughters 
were generally beautiful—a very 
different race from the starved 
tenants of the Roman Campagna. 

The Prince decided that the 
story was perfectly true, and he 
reflected somewhat bitterly that 
unless his son had heirs after him, 
this herculean innkeeper of Aquila 
was the lawful successor to his 
own title, and to all the Sarra- 
cinesca lands. He determined 
that Giovanni’s marriage sho 
not be delayed another day, and 
with his usual impetuosity he 
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hastened back to Rome, hardly 
remembering that he had spent 
the previous night and all that 
day upon the road, and that he 
had another twenty-four hours of 
travel before him. 

At dawn his carriage stopped 
at a little town not far from the 
papal frontier. Just as the vehi- 
cle was starting, a large man, 
muffled in a huge cloak, from the 
folds of which protruded the long 
brown barrel of a rifle, put his 
head into the window. The 
Prince started and grasped his 
revolver, which lay beside him 
on the seat. 

“Good morning, Prince,”’ said 
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the man. ‘‘I hope you have slept 
well?” 

‘* Sor Giovanni ! ”’ exclaimed the 
old gentlemen. ‘‘ Where did you 
drop from?”’ 

‘« The roads are not very safe,’’ 
returned the innkeeper. ‘‘So I 
thought it best to accompany you. 
Good-bye—éuon viaggio /”’ 

Before the Prince could answer 
the carriage rolled off, the horses 
springing forward at a_ gallop. 
Sarracinesca put his head out of 
the window, but his namesake 
had disappeared, and he rolled 
on towards Terni, wondering at 
the innkeeper’s anxiety for his 
safety. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Even old Sarracinesca’s iron 
strength was in need of rest when, 
at the end of forty-eight hours, he 
again entered his son’s rooms, and 


threw himself upon the great divan. 

“How is Corona ?’’ was his first 
question. 

“She is very anxious about 
you,” returned Giovanni, who was 
himself considerably disturbed. 

“We will go and set her mind 
at rest as soon as I have had some- 
thing to eat,”’ said his father. 

“Tt is all right, then? It was 
just as I said—a namesake ? ”’ 

“Precisely. Only the namesake 
happens to be a cousin—the last 
of the San Giacinto, who keeps an 
inn in Aquila. I saw him, and 
shook hands with him.”’ 

‘Impossible !’’ exclaimed Gio- 
vanni. ‘‘ They are all extinct——”’ 

*‘ There has been a resurrection,’’ 
returned the Prince. He told the 
whole story of his journey, gra- 
Phically and quickly. 

“That is a very extraordinary 
tale,” remarked Giovanni, thought- 
fully. «So, if I die without chil- 
dren the innkeeper will be prince.” 


‘Precisely. And now, Giovan- 
nino, you must be married next 
week.” 

‘As soon as you please—to- 
morrow if you like.” 

‘¢What shall we do with Del 
Ferice ?”’ asked the old Prince. 

‘* Ask him to the wedding,’’ an- 
swered Giovanni, magnanimously. 

‘« The wedding will have to be 
avery quiet one, I suppose,”’ re- 
marked his father, thoughtfully. 
‘¢ The year is hardly over. : 

‘‘The more quiet the better, 
provided it is done quickly. Of 
course we must consult Corona at 
once.”’ 

‘¢ Do you suppose I am going to 
fix the wedding-day without con- 
sulting her ?’’ asked the old man. 
‘¢ For heaven’s sake order dinner, 
and let us be quick about it.’’ 

The Prince was evidently in a 
hurry, and moreover, he was tired 
and very hungry. An hour later, 
as both the men sat over the 
coffee in the dining-room, his mood 
was mellower. A dinner at home: 
has a wonderful effect upon the 
temper of a man who has travel- 
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led and fared badly for eight-and- 
forty hours. 

‘¢ Giovannino,”’ said old Sarraci- 
nesca, ‘‘ have you any idea what 
the cardinal thinks of your mar- 
riage?’”’ 

‘*No; and I do not care,” an- 
swered the younger man. ‘‘ He 
once advised me not to marry 
Donna Tullia. He has not seen 
me often since then.”’ 

‘*] have an idea that it will 
please him immensely,” said the 
Prince. 

‘¢It would be very much the 
same if it displeased him.”’ 

‘* Very much the same. 
you seen Corona to-day?”’ 

‘*Yes—of course,’’ answered 
Giovanni. 

‘What is the use of my going 
with you this evening?’’ asked his 
father, suddenly. ‘‘ I should think 
you could manage your own affairs 
without my help.”’ 

‘*I thought that as you have 


Have 


taken so much trouble, you would 
enjoy telling her the story your- 
self.”’ 

‘*Do you think I am a vain 
fool, sir, to be amused by a 


woman’s praise? Nonsense! Go 
yourself.’’ 

«« By all means,’’ answered Gio- 
vanni. He was used to his father’s 
habit of being quarrelsome over 
trifles, and he was much too happy 
to take any notice of it now. 

‘¢ You are tired,’’ he continued. 
‘*] am sure you have a right to be. 
You must want to go to bed.”’ 

‘<To bed indeed !”’ growled the 
old man. ‘‘ Tired! You think I 
am good for nothing; I know you 
do. You look upon ine as a dot- 
ing old cripple. I tell you, boy, I 
Clie e!* 

‘* For heaven’s sake, padre mio, 
do precisely as you are inclined. 
I never said———”’ 

** Never said what? Why are 
you always quarrelling with me?’”’ 
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roared his father, who had not log 
his temper for two days, and missed 
his favourite exercise. 

‘* What day shall we fix upon?” 
asked Giovanni, unmoved. 

‘“‘Day! Any day. What do] 
care? Oh !—well, since you speak 
of it, you might say a week from 
Sunday. To-day is Friday. But 
I do not care in the least.” 

‘* Very well—if Corona can get 
ready.”’ 

‘«She shall be ready—she must 
be ready!’ answered the old gen. 
tleman, in a tone of conviction, 
‘¢ Why should she not be ready, I 
would like to know?”’ 

‘* No reason whatever,”’ said Gio. 
vanni, with unusual mildness. 

‘¢Of course not. There is never 
any reason in anything you say, 
you unreasonable boy.”’ 

‘‘ Never, of course.’’ Giovanni 
rose to go, biting his lips to keep 
down a laugh. 

‘*What the devil do you mean 
by always agreeing with me, you 
impertinent scapegrace? And you 
are laughing, too—laughing at me, 
sir, as 1 live! Upon my word!” 

Giovanni turned his back and 
lighted a cigar. Then, without 
looking round, he walked towards 
the door. 

‘¢ Giovannino,’’called the Prince. 

“¢ Well?” 

‘I feel better now. I wanted 
to abuse somebody. Look here— 
wait a moment.’’ He rose quickly, 
and left the room. 

Giovanni sat down and smoked 
rather impatiently, looking at his 
watch from time to time. In five 
minutes his father returned, bring- 
ing in his hand an old red morocco 
case. 

‘«Give it to her with my com 
pliments,’my boy,” he said. ‘ They 
are some of your mother’s diamonds 
—just a few of them. She shall 
have the rest on the wedding- 
day.”’ 
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«Thank you,” said Giovanni, 
and pressed his father’s hand. 

«And give her my love, and 
say I will call to-morrow at two 
o’clock,’’ added the Prince, now 

rfectly serene. 

With the diamonds under his 
arm, Giovanni went out into the 
winter night. The sky was clear 
and frosty, and the stars shone 
brightly high up between the tall 
houses of the narrow street. Gio- 
vanni had not ordered a carriage, 
and seeing how fine the night was, 
decided to walk to his destination. 
It was not eight o’clock, and 
Corona would have scarcely finished 
dinner at that hour. He walked 
slowly. As he emerged into the 
Piazza di Venezia some one over- 
took him. 


«Good evening, Prince.’’ Gio- 


vanni turned, and recognised An- 
astase Gouache, the Zouave. 
‘‘Ah, Gouache—how are you?”’ 
‘¢‘T am going to pay you a visit,”’ 


answered the Frenchman. 

‘I am very sorry—I have just 
left home,’’ returned Giovanni, in 
some surprise. 

‘* Not at your house,’’ continued 
Anastase. ‘*My company is or- 
dered to the mountains. We leave 
to-morrow morning for Subiaco, and 
some of us are to be quartered at 
Sarracinesca.”’ 

“IT hope you will be among the 
number,’ said Giovanni. ‘‘I shall 
probably be married next week, 
and the Duchessa wishes to go at 
‘once to the mountains. We shall 
be delighted to see you.” 

“Thank you very much. I will 
not fail to do myself the honour. 
My homage to Madame la Duch- 
esse. I must turn here. Good 
night.” 

‘Au revoir,’’ said Giovanni, and 
went on his way. 

He found Corona in an inner 
sitting-room, reading beside a great 
wood-fire. There were soft shades 
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of lilac mingled with the black of 
her dress. The year of mourning 
was past, and so soon as she could 
she modified her widow’s weeds 
into something less solemnly black. 
It was impossible to wear funeral 
robes on the eve of her second 
marriage; and the world had de- 
clared that she had shown an ex- 
traordinary degree of virtue in 
mourning so long for a death which 
every one considered so highly ap- 
propriate. Corona, however, felt 
differently. To her, her dead hus- 
band and the man she now so 
wholly loved belonged to two to- 
tally distinct classes of men. Her 
love, her marriage with Giovanni, 
seemed so natural a consequence 
of her being left alone—so abso- 
lutely removed from her former 
life—that, on the eve of her wed- 
ding, she could almost wish that 
poor old Astrardente were alive to 
look as her friend upon her new- 
found happiness. 

She welcomed Giovanni with a 
bright smile. She had not expect-. 
ed him that evening, for he had 
been with her all the afternoon. 
She sprang to her feet and came 
quickly to meet him. She almost 
unconsciously took the morocco 
case from his hands, not looking 
at it, and hardly noticing what 
she did. 

‘« My father has come back. It 
is all settled! ’’ cried Giovanni. 

‘*Sosoon! He must have flown!’’ 
said she, making him sit down. 

‘¢ Yes, he has never rested, and 
he has found out all about it. It 
is a most extraordinary story. By 
the by,. he sends you affectionate 
messages, and begs you to accept 
these diamonds. They were my 
mother’s,’’ he added, his voice soft- 
ening and changing. Corona un- 
derstood his tone, and perhaps 
realised, too, how very short the 
time now was. She opened the 
case carefully. 
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‘« They are very beautiful: your 
mother wore them, Giovanni?” 
She looked lovingly at him, and 
then bending down kissed the 
splendid coronet as though in rev- 
erence of the dead Spanish woman 
who had borne the man she loved. 
Whereat Giovanni stole to her 
side, and kissed her own dark hair 
very tenderly. 

‘‘T was to tell you that there 
are a great many more,”’ he said, 
‘which my father will offer you 
on the wedding-day.’’ Then he 
kneeled down beside her, and rais- 
ing the crown from its case, set it 
with both his hands upon her dia- 
dem of braids. 

‘* My princess!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘How beautiful you are!’’ He 
took the great necklace, and clasp- 
ed it about her white throat. ‘Of 
course,”’ he said, ‘* you have such 
splendid jewels of your own, per- 
haps you hardly care for these and 
the rest. But I like to see you 
with them—it makes me feel that 
you are really mine.” 

Corona smiled happily, and 
gently took the coronet from her 
head, returning it to its case. She 
let the necklace remain about her 
throat. 

‘*You have not told me about 
your father’s discovery,’’ she said, 
suddenly. 

‘¢ Yes—lI will tell you.”’ 

In a few minutes he communi- 
cated to her the details of the 
journey. She listened with pro- 
found interest. 

‘It is very strange,”’ she said. 
‘‘And yet it is so very natural.” 

‘You see it is all Del Ferice’s 
doing,’’ said Giovanni. ‘‘ I suppose 
it was really an accident in the 
first place; but he managed to 
make a great deal of it. It is 
certainly very amusing to find that 
the last of the other branch is an 
innkeeper in the Abruzzi. How- 
ever, I daresay we shall never hear 
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of him again. He does not seem 
inclined to claim his title. Corona 
mia, | have something much more 
serious to say to you to-night.”’ 

‘* What is it?’’ she asked, turn- 
ing her great dark eyes rather 
wonderingly to his face. 

‘*There is no reason why we 
should not be married, now———” 

‘Do you think I ever believed 
there was?’’ she asked, reproach- © 
fully. 

‘*No, dear. Only—would you 
mind its being very soon?”’ 

The dark blood rose slowly to 
her cheek, but she answered with- 
out any hesitation. She was too 
proud to hesitate. 

‘*Whenever you please, Gio- 
vanni. Only it must be very quiet, 
and we will go straight to Sarraci- 
nesca. If you agree to those two 
things, it shall be as soon as you 
please.”’ 

‘*Next week? A week from 
Sunday ?”’ asked Giovanni, eagerly. 

‘* Yes—sa week from Sunday. I 
would rather not go through the 
ordeal of a long engagement. I 
cannot bear to have every one here, 
congratulating me from morning 
till night, as they insist upon do- 
ing.” 

‘*T will send the people out to 
Sarracinesca to-morrow,’’ said Gio- 
vanni, in great delight. ‘They 
have been at work all winter, 
making the place respectable.” 

‘Not changing, I hope?’ ex- 
claimed Corona, who dearly loved 
the old grey walls. 

‘¢Only repairing the state apart- 
ments. By the by, I met Gouache 
this evening. He is going out with 
a company of Zouaves to hunt the 
brigands, if there really are any.” 

‘*T hope he will not come near 
us,’’ answered Corona. ‘‘I want 
to be all alone with you, Giovanni, 
for ever so long. Would you not 
rather be alone for a little while?” 
she asked, looking up suddenly witly 
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atimid smile. ‘‘ Should I bore you 
very much?” 

It is unnecessary to record Gio- 
vanni’s answer. If Corona longed 
to be alone with him in the hills, 
Giovanni himself desired such a 
retreat still more. To be out of 
the world, even for a month, 
seemed to him the most delight- 
ful of prospects, for he was weary 
of the city, of society, of every- 
thing save the woman he was 
about to marry. Of her he could 
never tire; he could not imagine 
that in her company the days 
would ever seem long, even in 
old Sarracinesca, among the grey 
rocks of the Sabines. The average 
man is gregarious, perhaps; but 
in strong minds there is often a 
great desire for solitude, or at 
least for retirement, in the society 
of one sympathetic soul. The in- 
stinct which bids such people 
leave the world for a time is 


never permanent, unless they be- 


“come morbid. It is a natural 
feeling ; and a strong brain gathers 
strength from communing with 
itself or with its natural mate. 
There are few great men who have 
not at one time or another with- 
drawn into solitude, and their 
retreat has generally been suc- 
ceeded by a period of extraordi- 
nary activity. Strong minds are 
often, at some time or another, 
exposed to doubt and uncertainty 
incomprehensible to a smaller in- 
tellect—due, indeed, to that very 
breadth of view which comtem- 
plates the same idea from a vast 
number of sides. To a man so 
endowed, the casting-vote of some 
one whom he loves, and with 
whom he almost unconsciously 
sympathises, is sometimes neces- 
sary to produce action, to direct 


the faculties, to guide the over- 


flowing flood of his thought into 
the mill-race of life’s work. With- 
out a certain amount of prejudice 
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to determine the resultant of its 
forces, many a fine intellect would 
expend its power in burrowing 
among its own labyrinths, unre- 
cognised, misunderstood, unheard 
by the working-day world with- 
out. For the. working-day world 
never lacks prejudice to direct its 
working. 

For some time Giovanni and 
Corona talked of their plans for 
the spring and summer. They 
would read, they would work to- 
gether at the schemes for uniting 
and improving their estates; they 
would build that new road from 
Astrardente. to Sarracinesca, con- 
cerning which there had been so 
much discussion during the last 
year; they would visit every part 
of their lands together, and in- 
quire into the condition of every 
peasant ; they would especially de- 
vote their attention to extending 
the forest enclosures, in which Gio- 
vanni foresaw a source of wealth 
for his children ; above all, they 
would talk to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and feel, as each day dawned 
upon their happiness, that they 
were free to go where they would, 
without being confronted at every 
turn by the troublesome duties of 
an exigent society. 

At last the conversation turned 
again upon recent events, and 
especially upon the part Del Ferice 
and Donna Tullia had played in 
attempting to prevent the mar- 
riage. Corona asked what Gio- 
vanni intended to do about the 
matter. 

‘* I do not see that there is much 
to be done,’’ he answered. ‘‘I will 
go to Donna Tullia to-morrow, and 
explain that there has been a curi- 
ous mistake—that I am exceed- 
ingly obliged to her for calling my 
attention to the existence of a dis- 
tant relative, but that I trust she 
will not in future interfere in my 
affairs.’” 
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‘¢Do you think she will marry 
Del Ferice after all?’’ asked Co- 
rona. 

‘«Why not? Of course he gave 
her the papers. Very possibly he 
thought they really proved my for- 
mer marriage. She will perhaps 
blame him for her failure, but he 
will defend himself, never fear; he 
will make her marry him.” 

‘‘I wish they would marry and 
go away,” said Corona, to whom 
the very name of Del Ferice was 
abhorrent, and who detested Donna 
Tullia almost as heartily. Corona 
was a very good and noble woman, 
but she was very far from that 
saintly superiority which forgets 
to resent injuries. Her passions 
were eminently human, and very 
strong. She had struggled bravely 
against her overwhelming love for 
Giovanni; and she had so far got 
the mastery of herself, that she 
would have endured to the end if 
her husband’s death had not set 
her at liberty. Perhaps, too, 
while she felt the necessity of 
fighting against that love, she at- 
tained for a time to an elevation 
of character which would have 
made such personal injuries as 
Donna Tullia could inflict seem in- 
significant in comparison with the 
great struggle she sustained against 
an even greater evil. But in the 
realisation of her freedom, in sud- 
denly giving the rein to her nature, 
so long controlled by her resolute 
will, all passion seemed to break 
out at once with renewed force ; 
and the conviction that her anger 
against her two enemies was per- 
fectly just and righteous, added 
fuel to the fire. Her eyes gleamed 
fiercely as she spoke of Del Ferice 
and his bride, and no punishment 
seemed too severe for those who 
had so treacherously tried to dash 
the cup of her happiness from her 
very lips. 

‘*T wish they would marry,’’ she 
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repeated, ‘‘and I wish the Cardinal 
would turn them out of Rome the 
next day.”’ 

‘*That might be done,”’ said 
Giovanni, who had himself re. 
volved more than one scheme of 
vengeance against the evil-doers, 
‘¢ The trouble is, that the Cardinal 
despises Del Ferice and his polit- 
ical dilettanteism. He does not 
care a fig whether the fellow re- 
mains in Rome or goes away. [ 
confess it would be a great satis- 
faction to wring the villain’s neck.” 

‘*You must not fight him 
again, Giovanni,’’ said Corona, in 
sudden alarm. ‘You must not 
risk your life now—you know it 
is mine now.’’ She laid her hand 
tenderly on his, and it trembled. 

‘*No, dearest—I certainly will 
not. “But my father is very 
angry. I think we may safely 
leave the treatment of Del Ferice 
in his hands. My father is a very 
sudden and violent man.”’ 

‘¢ | know,’’ replied Corona. ‘‘ He 
is magnificent when he is angry. 
I have no doubt he will settle 
Del Ferice’s affairs satisfactorily.” 
She laughed almost fiercely. Gio- 
vanni looked at her anxiously, yet 


not without pride, as he recog: ' 


nised in her strong anger some- 
thing akin to himself. 

‘* How fierce you are! ’’ he said, 
with a smile. 

‘*Have I not cause to be? 
Have I not cause to wish those 
people an evil end? Have they 
not nearly separated us? Noth- 
ing is bad enough for them— 
what is the use of pretending 
not to feel? You are calm, Gio- 
vanni. Perhaps you are much 
stronger than I am. I do not 
think you realise what they meant 
to do—to separate us—us/ Asif 
any torture were bad enough for 
them !’’ 

Giovanni had never seen her so 
thoroughly roused. He was angry 
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himself, and more than angry, for 
his cheek paled, and his stern 
features grew more hard, while 
his voice dropped to a_hoarser 
tone. 

‘¢Do not mistake me, Corona,”’ 
he said. ‘*Do not think I am 
indifferent because I am quiet. 
Del Ferice shall expiate all some 
day, and bitterly too.”’ 

«Indeed I hope so,’’ answered 
Corona, between her teeth. 

Giovanni was very thoughtful 
as he walked home that night. 
He was happy, and he had cause 
to be, for the long-desired day 
was at hand. He had nearly 
attained the object of his life, 
and there was now no longer 
any obstacle to be overcome. The 
relief he felt at his father’s return 
was very great; for although he 
had known that the impediment 
raised would be soon removed, 
any impediment whatever was 


’ 


exasperating, and he could not 
calculate the trouble that might 
be caused by the further machina- 
tions of Donna Tullia and her 


afianced husband. All difficul- 
ties had, however, been overcome 
by his father’s energetic action, 
and at once Giovanni felt as 
though a load had fallen from his 
shoulders, and a veil from his 
eye. He saw himself wedded 
to Corona in less than a fortnight, 
removed from the sphere of so- 
ciety and of all his troubles, 
living for a space alone with 
her in his ancestral home, call- 
ing her, at last, his wite. Never- 
theless he was thoughtful, and 
his expression was not one of un- 
mingled gladness, as he threaded 
the streets on his way home; for 
his mind reverted to Del Ferice 
and to Donna Tullia, and Corona’s 
fierce look was still before him. 
He reflected that she had been 
nearly as much injured as him- 
self, that her wrath was legiti- 
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mate, and that it was his duty to 
visit her sufferings as well as his 
own upon the offenders. His 
melancholic nature easily fell to 
brooding over an evil which was 
strong enough to break the barrier 
of his indifference ; and the annoy- 
ances which had sprung originally 
from so small a cause had grown 
to gigantic proportions, and had 
struck at the very roots of his 
happiness. 

He had begun by disliking Del 
Ferice in an indifferent way when- 
ever he chanced to cross his path. 
Del Ferice had resented this 
haughty indifference as a personal 
insult, and had set about injuring 
Giovanni, attempting to thwart 
him whenever he could. Giovanni 
had caught Del Ferice in a das- 
tardly trick, and had been so far 
roused as to take summary venge- 
ance upon him in the duel which 
took place after the Frangipani 
ball. The wound had entered into 
Ugo’s soul, and his hatred had 
grown the faster that he found no 
opportunity of revenge. Then, at 
last, when Giovanni’s happiness 
had seemed complete, his enemy 
had put forward his pretended 
proof of a former marriage; know- 
ing well enough that his weapons 
were not invincible—were indeed 
very weak—but unable to resist 
any longer the desire for venge- 
ance. Once more Giovanni had 
triumphed easily, but with victory 
came the feeling that it was his 
turn to punish his adversary. 
And now there was a new and 
powerful motive added to Gio- 
vanni’s just resentment in the 
anger his future wife felt, and had 
a good right to feel, at the treach- 
ery which had been practised upon 
both. It had taken two years to 
rouse Giovanni to energetic action 
against one whom he had in turn 
regarded with indifference, then 
despised, then honestly disliked, 
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and finally hated. But his hatred 
had been doubled each time by a 
greater injury, and was not likely 
to be easily satisfied. Nothing 
short of Del Ferice’s destruction 
would be enough, and his destruc- 
tion must be brought about by 
legal means. 

Giovanni had not far to seek 
for his weapons. He had long 
suspected Del Ferice of treasonable 
practices; he did not doubt that 
with small exertion he could find 
evidence to convict him. He 
would, then, allow him to marry 
Donna Tullia; and on the day 
after the wedding, Del Ferice 


should be arrested and lodged in 
the prison of the Holy Office asa 
political delinquent of the meanest 
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and most dangerous kind—as a 
political spy. ‘The determination 
was soon reached. It did not 
seem cruel to Giovanni, for he was 
in a relentless mood ; it would not 
have seemed cruel to Corona,—Del 
Ferice had deserved all that, and 
more also. 

So Giovanni went home and 
slept the sleep of a man who has 
made up his mind upon an im- 
portant matter. And in the 
morning he rose early and com- 
municated his ideas to his father. 
The result was that they deter- 
mined for the present to avoid an 
interview with Donna Tullia, and 
to communicate to her by letter 
the result of old Sarracinesca’s 
rapid journey to Aquila. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


When Donna Tullia received 
Sarracinesca’s note, explaining the 
existence of a second Giovanni, 
his pedigree and present circum- 
stances, she almost fainted with 
disappointment. It seemed to her 
that she had compromised herself 
before the world, that all Rome 
knew the ridiculous part she had 
played in Del Ferice’s comedy, and 
that her shame would never be 
forgotten. Suddenly she saw how 
she had been. led away by her 
hatred of Giovanni into believing 
blindly in a foolish tale which 
ought not to have deceived a child. 
So soon as she learned the exist- 
ence of a second Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca, it seemed to her that she 
must have been mad not to foresee 
such an explanation from the first. 
She had been duped, she had been 
made a cat’s-paw, she had been 
abominably deceived by Del Ferice, 
who had made use of this worth- 
less bribe in order to extort from 
her a promise of marriage. She 
felt very ill, as very vain people 


often do when they feel that they 
have been made ridiculous. She lay 
upon the sofa in her little boudoir, 
where everything was‘in the worst 
possible taste—from the gaudy 
velvet carpet and satin furniture 
to the gilt clock on the chimney- 
piece, and she turned red and pale 
and red again, and wished she were 
dead, or in Paris, or anywhere save 
in Rome. If she went out she 
might meet one of the Sarraci- 
nescas at any turn of the street, or 
even Corona herself. How they 
would bow and smile sweetly at 
her, enjoying her discomfiture with 
the polite superiority of people 
who cannot be lurt! 

And she herself—she could not 
tell what she should do. She had 
announced her engagement to Del 
Ferice, but she could not marry 
him. She had been entrapped 
into making him a promise, into 
swearing a terrible oath; but the 
Church did not consider such oaths 
binding. She would go to. Padre 
Filippo and ask his advice. 
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But then, if she went to Padre 
Filippo, she would have to confess 
all she had done, and she was not 
prepared todo that. A few weeks 
would pass, and that time would 
be sufficient to mellow and smooth 
the remembrance of her revengeful 
projects into a less questionable 
shape. No—she could not confess 
all that just yet. Surely such 
an oath was not binding; at all 
events, she could not marry Del 
Ferice, whether she broke her pro- 
mise or not. In the first place, 
she would send for him and vent 
her anger upon him while it was 
hot. 

Accordingly, in the space of 
three-quarters of an hour, Ugo 
appeared, smiling, smooth and per- 
suasive as usual. Donna Tullia 
assumed a fine attitude of disdain 
as she heard his step outside the 
door. She intended to impress 
him with a full and sudden view 
He’ did not 


of her just anger. 
seem much moved, and came for- 
ward as usual to take her hand 


and kiss it. But she folded her 
arms and stared at him with all 
the contempt she could concentrate 
in the gaze of her blue eyes. It 
was a good comedy. Del Ferice, 
who had noticed as soon as he 
entered the room that something 
was wrong, and had already half 
guessed the cause, affected to 
spring back in horror, when she 
refused to give her hand. His 
pale face expressed sufficiently 
well a mixture of indignation and 
sorrow at the harsh treatment he 
received. Still Donna Tullia’s 
cold eye rested upon him in a 
fixed stare. 

‘‘What is this? What have I 
done?” asked Del Ferice in low 
tones. 

‘*Can you ask? Wretch! Read 
that, and understand what you 
have done,’’ answered Donna 
Tullia, making.a step forward and 
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thrusting Sarracinesca’s letter in 
his face. 

Del Ferice had already seen the 
handwriting, and knew what the 
contents were likely to be. He 
took the letter in one hand, and 
without looking at it, still faced 
the angry woman. His brows 
contracted into a heavy frown, 
and his half-closed eyes gazed 
menacingly at her. 

“« It will be an evil day for any 
man who comes between you and 
me,’’ he said, in tragic tones. 

Donna Tullia laughed harshly, 
and again drew herself up, watch- 
ing his face, and expecting to wit- 
ness his utter confusion. But she 
was no match for the actor whom 
she had promised to marry. Del 
Ferice began to read, and as he 
read, his frown relaxed ; gradually 
an ugly smile, intended to repre- 
sent fiendish cunning, stole over 
his features, and when he had 
finished, he uttered a cry of 
triumph. 

‘¢Ha!’’ he said, ‘‘ I guessed it! 
I hoped it—and it is true! He 
is found at last! The very man— 
the real Sarracinesca! It is only 
a matter of time——”’ 

Donna Tullia now stared in un- 
feigned surprise. Instead of crush- 
ing him to the ground .as she had 
expected, the letter seemed to fill 
him with boundless delight. He 
paced the room in wild excitement, 
chattering like a madman. In 
spite of herself, however, her own 
spirits rose, and her anger against 
Del Ferice softened. All was 
perhaps not lost—who could 
fathom the intricacy of his great 
schemes? Surely he was not the 
man to fall a victim to his own 
machinations. 

‘* Will you please explain your 
extraordinary satisfaction at this 
news ?’’ said Madame Mayer. Be- 
tween her late anger, her revived 
hopes, and her newly roused curi- 
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osity, she was in a terrible state 
of suspense. 

‘‘Explain!’’ he cried. ‘* Ex- 
plain what, most adorable of 
women? Does it not explain 
itself? Have we not found the 
Marchese di San Giacinto, the 
real Sarracinesca? Is not that 
enough ?”’ 

‘<7 do not understand 

Del Ferice was now by her side. 
He seemed hardly able to control 
himself for joy. As a matter of 
fact he was acting, and acting a 
desperate part too, suggested on 
the spur of the moment by the 
risk he ran of losing this woman 
and her fortune on the very eve 
of marriage. Now he seized her 


” 


hand, and drawing her arm through 
his, led her quickly backwards and 
forwards, talking fast and earnest- 
ly. It would not do to hesitate, 
for by a moment’s appearance of 
uncertainty all would be lost. 


‘* No; of course you cannot un- 
derstand the vast importance of 
this discovery. I must explain. 
I must enter into historic details, 
and I am so much overcome by 
this extraordinary turn of fortune 
that I can hardly speak. Remove 
all doubt from your mind, my 
dear lady, for we have already 
triumphed. This innkeeper, this 
Giovanni Sarracinesca, this Mar- 
chese di San Giacinto, is the 
lawful and right Prince Sarra- 
cinesca, the head of the house a 

*¢ What !’’ screamed Donna Tul- 
lia, stopping short, and gripping 
his arm as in a vice. 

‘«Indeed he is. I suspected it 
when I first found the signature 
at Aquila; but the man was gone, 
with his newly married wife, no 
one knew whither; and I could 
not find him, search as I might. 
He is now returned, and what is 
more, as this letter says, with all 
his papers proving his identity. 
This is how the matter lies. Listen, 
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Tullia mia. The old Leone Sarra- 
cinesca who last bore the title of 
Marquis——”’ 

‘«The one mentioned here ?” 
asked Donna Tullia, breathlessly. 

‘*Yes—the one who took ser- 
vice under Murat, under Napoleon. 
Well, it is perfectly well known 
that he laid claim to the Roman 
title, and with perfect justice. 
Two generations before that, there 
had been an amicable arrangement 
—amicable, but totally illegal— 
whereby the elder brother, who 
was an unmarried invalid, trans- 
ferred the Roman estates to his 
younger brother, who was married 
and had children, and, in exchange, 
took the Neapolitan estates and 
title, which had just fallen back 
to the main branch by the death 
of a childless Marchese di San 
Giacinto. Late in life this old 
recluse invalid married, contrary 
to all expectation—certainly con- 
trary to his own previous inten- 
tions. However, a child was born 
—a boy. The old man found him- 
self deprived by his own act of 
his principality, and the succession 
turned from his son to the son of 
his younger brother. He began 
a negotiation for again obtaining 
possession of the Roman title—at 
least so the family tradition goes 
—but his brother, who was firmly 
established in Rome, refused to 
listen to his demands. ~* At this 
juncture the old man died, being 
legally, observe, still the head of 
the family of Sarracinesca ; his son 
should have succeeded him. But 
his wife, the young daughter of 
an obscure Neapolitan nobleman, 
was not more than eighteen years 
of age, and the child was only six 
months old. People married young 
in those days. She entered some 
kind of protest, which, however, 
was of noavail; and the boy grew 
up to be called the Marchese di 
San Giacinto. He learned the story 
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of his birth from his mother, and 
protested in his turn. He ruined 
himself in trying to push his suit 
in the Neapolitan courts; and 
finally, in the days of Napoleon’s 
success, he took service under 
Murat, receiving the solemn pro- 
mise of the Emperor that he should 
be reinstated in his title. But the 
Emperor forgot his promise, or did 
not find it convenient to keep it, 
having perhaps reasons of his own 
for not quarrelling with Pius the 
Seventh, who protected the Roman 
Sarracinesca. Then came 1815, 
the downfall of the Empire, the 
restoration of Ferdinand IV. in 
Naples, the confiscation of prop- 
erty from all who had joined the 
Emperor, and the consequent com- 
plete ruin of San Giancinto’s hopes. 
He was supposed to have been killed, 
or to have made away with him- 
self. Sarracinesca himself acknow- 
ledges that his grandson is alive, 
and possesses all the family papers. 
Sarracinesca himself has discover- 
ed, seen, and conversed with the 
lawful head of his race, who, by 
the blessing of heaven and the 
assistance of the courts, will before 
long turn him out of house and 
home, and reign in his stead in all 
the glories of the Palazzo Sarra- 
cinesca, Prince of Rome, of the 
Holy Roman Empire, grandee of 
Spain of the first class, and all the 
test of it. Do you wonder I re- 
joice, now that I am sure of putting 
an innkeeper over mine enemy’s 
head? Fancy the humiliation of 
old Sarracinesca, of Giovanni, who 
will have to take his wife’s title 
for the sake of respectability, of 
the Astrardente herself, when she 
finds she has married the penniless 
son of a penniless pretender ! ’’ 

Del Ferice knew enough of the 
Sarracinesca’s family history to 
know that something like what he 
had so fluently detailed to Donna 
Tullia had actually occurred, and 
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he knew well enough that she 
would not remember every detail 
of his rapidly told tale. Hating 
the family as he did, he had dili- 
gently sought out all information 
about them which he could obtain 
without gaining access to their pri- 
vate archives. His ready wit help- 
ed him to string the whole intoa 
singularly plausible story. Soplau- 
sible, indeed, that it entirely upset 
all Donna Tullia’s determination 
to be angry at Del Ferice, and filled 
her with something of the enthu- 
siasm he showed. For himself he 
hoped that there was enough in 
his story to do some palpable in- 
jury to the Sarracinesca; but his- 
more immediate object was not to 
lose Donna Tullia by letting her 
feel any disappointment at the dis- 
covery recently made by old Sar- 
racinesca. Donna Tullia listened 
with breathless interest until he 
had finished. 

‘¢What a man you are, Ugo! 
How you turn defeat into victory ! 
Is it all really true? Do you 
think we can do it?”’ 

‘¢Tf I were to die this instant,’’ 
Del Ferice asseverated, solemnly 
raisiig his hand, ‘it is all per- 
fectly true, so help me God!” 

He hoped, for many reasons, that 
he was not perjuring himself. 

‘¢What shall we do, then?” 
asked Madame Mayer. 

‘¢ Let them marry first, and then 
we shall be sure of humiliating 
them both,’’ he answered. Uncon- 
sciously he repeated the very deter- 
mination which Giovanni had the 
night before formed against him- 
self. ‘* Meanwhile, you and I can 
consult the lawyers and see how 
this thing can best be accomplished 
quickly and surely,’’ he added. 

‘¢You will have to send for the 
innkeeper——”’ 

‘¢T will go and see him. It will 
not be hard to persuade him to 
claim his lawful rights.” 
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Del Ferice remained some time 
in conversation with Donna Tullia. 
The magnitude of the scheme fas- 
cinating her, and instead of think- 
ing of breaking her promise to Ugo 
as she had intended doing, she so 
far fell under his influence as to 
name the wedding-day, — Easter 
Monday, they agreed, would exactly 
suit them and their plans. Indeed 
the idea of refusing to fulfil her 
engagement had been but the 
result of a transitory fit of anger ; 
if she had had any fear of making 
a misalliance in marrying Del 
Ferice, the way in which the world 
received the news of the engage- 
‘ment removed all such apprehen- 
sion from her mind. Del Ferice 
was already treated with increased 
respect—the very servants began 
to call him ‘‘ Eccelenza,”’ a distinc- 
tion to which he neither had, nor 
would have, any kind of claim, but 
which pleased Donna Tullia’s vain 
soul. The position which Ugo had 
obtained for himself by an assidu- 
ous attention to the social claims 
and prejudices of social lights and 
oracles, was suddenly assured to 
him, and rendered tenfold more 
brilliant by the news of his alliance 
with Donna Tullia. He excited 
no jealousies either; for Donna 
Tullia’s peculiarities were of a kind 
which seemed to have interfered 
from the first with her matri- 
monial projects. Asa young girl, 
a relation of the Sarracinesca, 
whom she now so bitterly hated, 
she should have been regarded as 
marriageable by any of the young 
Roman nobles, from Valdarno 
down. But she had only a small 
dowry, and she was said to be ex- 
travagant—two objections then 
not so easily overcome as now. 
Moreover, she was considered to 
be somewhat flighty ; and the social 
jury decided that when she was 
married she would be excellent 
company, but would make a very 
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poor wife. Almost before they 
had finished discussing her, how- 
ever, she had found a husband, in 
the shape of the wealthy foreign 
contractor, Mayer, who wanted a 
wife from a good Roman house, 
and cared not at all for money. 
She treated him very well, but was 
speedily delivered from all her cares 
by his untimely death. Then, of all 
her fellow-citizens, none was found 
save the eccentric old Sarracinesca, 
who believed that she would do for 
his son; wherein it appeared that 
Giovanni’s father was the man of 
all others who least understood 
Giovanni’s inclinations. But this 
match fell through, owing to Gio- 
vanni’s attachment to Corona, and 
Madame Mayer was left with the 
prospect of remaining a widow for 
the rest of her life, or of marrying 
a poor man. She chose the latter 
alternative, and fate threw into 
her way the cleverest poor man in 
Rome, as though desiring to com 
pensate her for not having married 
one of the greatest nobles, in the 
person of Giovanni. ‘Though she 
was always a centre of attraction, 
no one of those she most attracted 
wanted to marry her, and all ex- 
pressed their unqualified approval 
of her ultimate choice. One said 
she was very generous to marry a 
penniless gentleman ; another said 
she showed wisdom in choosing a 
man who was in the way of making 
himself a good position under the 
Italian Government; another said 
he was delighted, because he could 
enjoy her society without being 
suspected of wanting to marry her; 
and all agreed in praising her, and 
in treating Del Ferice with the re- 
spect due to a man highly favoured 
by fortune. 

Donna Tullia named the wed- 
ding-day, and her affianced hus- 
band departed in high spirits with 
himself, with her, and with his 
scheme. He felt still a little 
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excited, and wanted to be alone. 
He hardly realised the magnitude 
of the plot he had undertaken, and 
needed time to reflect upon it; 
but with the true instinct of an 
intriguing genius he recognised at 
once that his new plan was the 
thing he had sought for long and 
ardently, and that it was worth 
all his other plans put together. 
Accordingly he went home, and 
proceeded to devote himself to the 
study of the question, sending a 
note to a friend of his—a young 
lawyer of doubtful reputation, but 
of brilliant parts, whom he at once 
selected as his chief counsellor in 
the important affair he had un- 
dertaken. 

Before long he heard that the 
marriage of Don Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca to the Duchessa d’Astrar- 
dente was to take place the next 
week, in the chapel of the Palazzo 
Sarracinesca. At least popular 


report said that the ceremony was 


to take place there, and that it 
would be performed with great 
privacy was sufficiently evident 
from the fact that no invitations 
appeared to have been issued. 
Society did not fail to comment 
upon such exclusiveness, and it 
commented unfavourably, for it 
felt that it was being deprived of 
a long-anticipated spectacle. This 
state of things lasted for two days, 
when, upon the Sunday morning 
precisely a week before the wed- 
ding, all Rome was surprised by 
receiving an imposing invitation, 
setting forth that the marriage 
would be solemnised in the Basilica 
of the Santi Apostoli, and that it 
would be followed by a state re- 
ception at the Palazzo Sarracinesca. 
It was soon known that the cere- 
mony would be performed by the 
Cardinal Archpriest of St Peter’s, 
that the united choirs of St 
Peter’s and of the Sixtine Cha- 
pel would sing the High Mass/and 
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that the whole occasion would. be 
one of unprecedented solemnity 
and magnificence. This was the 
programme published by the ‘Os- 
servatore Romano,’ and that news- 
paper proceeded to pronounce a 
eulogy of some length and consid- 
erable eloquence upon the happy 
pair. Rome was fairly taken off 
its feet; and although some mal- 
contents were found, who said it 
was improper that Corona’s mar- 
riage should be celebrated with 
such pomp so soon after her hus- 
band’s death, the general verdict 
was that the whole proceeding was 
eminently proper and becoming to 
so important an event. So soon 
as every one had been invited, no 
one seemed to think it remarkable 
that the invitations should have 
been issued so late. It was not 
generally known that in the short 
time which elapsed between the 
naming of the day and the issu- 
ing of the cards, there had been 
several interviews between old 
Sarracinesca and Cardinal Anto- 
nelli; that the former had ex- 
plained Corona’s natural wish 
that the marriage should be pri- 
vate, and that the latter had 
urged many reasons why so great 
an event ought to be public; that 
Sarracinesca had said he did not 
care at all, and was only express- 
ing the views of his son and of 
the bride; that the Cardinal had 
repeatedly asseverated that he 
wished to please everybody ; that 
Corona had refused ¢o be pleased 
by a public ceremony; and that, 
finally, the Cardinal, seeing himself 
hard pressed, had persuaded his 
Holiness himself to express a 
wish that the marriage should 
take place in the most solemn 
and public manner; wherefore 
Corona had reluctantly yielded 
the point, and the matter was 
arranged. The fact was that the 
Cardinal wished to make a sort of 
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demonstration of the solidity of 
the Roman nobility; it suited his 
great aims to enter into every 
detail which could add to the 
importance of the Roman Court, 
and which could help to impress 
upon the foreign Ministers the 
belief that in all matters the Ro- 
mans as one man would stand by 
each other and by the Vatican. 
No one knew better than he how 
the spectacle of a great religious 
solemnity, where the whole nobil- 
ity would attend in a body, would 
strike the mind of a stranger in 
Rome; for in Roman ceremonies 
in that day there was a pomp and 
magnificence surpassing that found 
in any other Court of Europe. 
The whole marriage would become 
an event of which he could make 
an’ impressive use, and he was 
determined not to forego any ad- 
vantages which might arise from 
it; for he was a man who of all 
men well understood the value of 
details in maintaining prestige. 

But to the two principal actors 
in the day’s doings the affair was 
an unmitigated annoyance, and 
even their own great and true 
happiness could not lighten the 
excessive fatigue of the pompous 
ceremony and of the still more 
pompous reception which followed 
it. To describe that day would 
be to make out a catalogue of 
gorgeous equipages, gorgeous cos- 
tumes, gorgeous decorations. Many 
pages would not suffice to enumer- 
ate the cardmals, the dignitaries, 
the ambassadors, the great nobles, 
whose magnificent coaches drove 
up in long file through the Piazza 
dei Santi Apostoli to the door of 
the Basilica. The columns of the 
‘Osservatore Romano’ were full 
of it for a week afterwards. There 
was no end to the descriptions of 
the costumes, from the white satin 
and diamonds of the bride to the fes- 
tal uniforms of the Cardinal Arch- 
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priest’s retinue. Not a personage- 
of importance was overlooked in 
the newspaper account, not a di- 
plomatist, not an officer of Zouaves. 
And society read the praise of 
itself, and found it much more 
interesting than the praise of the 
bride and bridegroom ; and only 
one or two people were offended 
because the paper had made a 
mistake in naming the colours of 
the hammer-cloths upon their 
coaches; so that the affair was 
a great success. 

But when at last the sun was 
low and the guests had departed 
from the Palazzo Sarracinesca, Co- 
rona and Giovanni got into their 
travelling carriage under the great 
dark archway, and sighed a sigh 
of infinite relief. The old Prince 
put his arms tenderly around his 
new daughter and kissed her; and 
for the second time in the course 
of this history, it is recorded that 
two tears stole silently down his 
brown cheeks to his grey beard. 
Then he embraced Giovanni, whose 
face was pale and earnest. 

‘‘This is not the end of our 
living together, padre mio,’’ he 
said. ‘* We shall expect you be- 
fore long at Sarracinesca.”’ 

‘Yes, my boy,’’ returned the 
old man; ‘‘I will come and -see 
you after Easter. But do not stay 
if it is too cold; I have a little 
business to attend to in Rome be- 
fore I join you,’’ he added, with a 
grim smile. 

‘¢I know,’’ replied Giovanni, 2 
savage light in his black eyes. 
‘*If you need help, send to me, 
or come yourself.”’ 

‘* No fear of that, Giovannino; 
I have got a terrible helper. Now, 
be off. The guards are growing 
impatient.”’ 

‘« Good-bye. 
padre mio!” 

‘God bless you both !”’ So they 
drové off, and left old Sarracinesca 


God bless you, 
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standing bareheaded and alone un- 
der the dim archway of his ances- 
tral palace. The great carriage 
rolled out, and the guard of mount- 
ed gendarmes, which the Cardinal 
had insisted upon sending with the 
young couple, half out of compli- 
ment, half for safety, fellin behind, 
and trotted down the narrow street 
with a deafening clatter of hoofs 
and clang of scabbards. 

But Giovanni held Corona’s hand 
in his, and both were silent for a 
time. Then they rolled under the 
low vault of the Porta San Lorenzo 
and out into the evening sunlight 
of the Campagna beyond. 

‘God be praised that it has 
come at last !’’ said Giovanni. 

‘¢ Yes, it has come,’’answered Cor- 
ona, her strong white fingers closing 
upon his brown hand almost convul- 
sively ; ‘‘and, come what may, you 
are mine, Giovanni, until we die !”’ 

There was something fierce in 
the way these two loved each 
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other; for they had fought many 
fights before they were united, and 
had overcome themselves, each 
alone, before they had overcome 
other obstacles together. 

Relays of horses awaited them 
on their way, and relays of mount- 
ed guards. Late that night they 
reached Sarracinesca, all - ablaze 
with torches and lanterns ; and the 
young men took the horses from 
the coach and yoked themselves to 
it with ropes, and dragged the cum- 
brous carriage up the last hill with 
furious speed, shouting and sing- 
ing like madmen in the cold moun- 
tain air. Up the steep they rushed 
and under the grand old gateway, 
made as bright as day with flam- 
ing torches; and then there went 
up a shout that struck the old 
vaults like a wild chord of fierce 
music, and Corona knew that her 
journey was ended. 

So it was that Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca brought home his bride. 
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It is a curious question how far 
the circumstance of youth or age 
in the writers of a literary period 
affects the tone of literature in 
general, and of the aids to think- 
ing which are derived from con- 
temporary books. In _ the last 
wave of poetical inspiration which 
passed over this country, youth 
was exuberant and predominant ; 
and to most of the critics of the 
time, the glamour and lavish life 
of that moment was as entirely 
associated with youth as_ with 
poetry. The first quarter of the 
century was alive with young 
voices, and the world was trans- 
formed in the light of young eyes. 
Byron passed, and no more, that 
half-way house of life, which is 
only a half termination to the 


brighter part of it; Shelley never 
came within sight of that boun- 


dary; Keats died a boy; and 
though perhaps there was no great 
difference between Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, young or old, yet they 
were, as a matter of fact, still in 
the flush and power of their years 
when they gave that great impulse 
to poetry which no doubt helped 
to awakethe younger singers. And 
here, where we stand, in the old 
metropolis of the north, all the 
sentiment of literature in its great 
outburst was young. The heroes 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review ’ made 
their dash upon the world, a glit- 
tering phalanx, in the recklessness 
and the daring of youth. And the 
gay and brilliant band of cavaliers 
on the other side came with all 
the frolic and prowess and honours 
of the University still fresh upon 
their heads, when the new-born 
‘Maca’ called them to her side. 
It was indeed the pleasure of John 
Wilson, the athlete, in all his glory, 
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to masquerade as Christopher 
North, and call himself lame and 
old; but what overflowing youth, 
what prodigal energy, what force 
of young life overruning all boun- 
daries, was in these masqueradings! 
They sobered with time like their 
adversaries; but the first impres- 
sion of that new start, and _ its 
wild charge of critical onslaught 
upon every foe or windmill that 
presented itself, its commentaries, 
its satires, its descriptions, so glow- 
ing in the sober air of to-day, were 
all young. They were full of a 
delighted exultation in the present, 
of a mingled scorn and reverence 
for the past, and of that bright- 
eyed command of the future which 
is one of the best gifts of youth. 
And the poets, all ablaze with 
their young life, went on before, 
and after came the minstrels, play- 
ing on their timbrels ; and the air 
resounded with song, and dauntless 
imagination, and bold assertion, 
and melodious triumph. ‘‘ Good 
was it in that dawn to be alive, 
but to be young was very heaven !”’ 
The whole earth thrilled and echoed 
with a warm consciousness of ex- 
istence and an undying hope. 
There is no doubt that this 
wonderful spring and outburst of 
youthful power is the most remark- 
able literary epoch in our century; 
and perhaps a new century has in 
itself something fresh, which cor- 
responds with the avatar of new 
genius. The lines have fallen to 
us now in different regions. The 
nineteenth century is on the wane. 
Never has there been a period of 
earth’s history which has expected 
more of itself, bragged more—and 
may we not say, with all allow- 
ance for the rashness of self-asser- 
tion, done more in its time? a 
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great deal of harm, perhaps, but 
also much good, especially in those 
scientific ways which were as fairy 
tales of science, in its early prime. 
But now we are in its wane, we 
have fallen upon its latter days, and 
its poets are grown old. Poets are 
but men, and age like their mere- 
ly human contemporaries. Other 
poets have grown old before them ; 
but not exactly with the same kind 
of oldness as has befallen ours. We 
do not know whether it has ever 
happened before in the courses of 
the yeers, that the two chief figures 
in the literature of an age, the 
two poets both admittedly great, 
the only two in our time who 
stand on the highest level, and of 
whose genius there is no real 
question, should come forth one 
afier another with an old man’s 
summing up and judgment upon 
the life around them, a deliver- 
ance so different in sentiment, so 
unlike in tone, to the poetry most 
familiar and beloved, the poetry 
of youth. Neither Milton nor 
Wordsworth, nor the old man elo- 
quent of Highgate, had any such 
burden to deliver. ‘‘ Thoughts 
that do sometimes lie too deep 
for tears,’’ that ‘‘do take a sober 
colouring from an eye that hath 
kept watch o’er man’s mortality,’ 
benignant if grave, are those that 
come to us from under the sha- 
dow of the mountains; and the 
great singer of the ‘‘ Ancient Mar- 
iner’’ plays with his age in the 
pathetic tender sweetness of a 
few exquisite verses. With his 
great brother in poetry he will 
‘*forebode not any severance of 
our loves: ”’.— 


“Oh youth, for years so many and 
sweet, 
Tis known that thou and I wert one, 
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I'll think it but a fond conceit, 

It cannot be that thou art gone. 

I see those locks in silvery sli 

This drooping gait, this alter’d size ; 

But spring-time blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine 
eyes. 

Life is but thought: so think I will 

That youth and I are housemates still.” 


This is how it strikes Coleridge 
(we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of recollecting in passing 
that the conclusion of this lovely 
little poem appeared in this Maga- 
zine in June 1832, more than fifty 
years ago). But the spectacle we 
have just had presented to us isa 
very different one. We will not say 
of Lord Tennyson’s poem that it is 
pessimistic and a dirge of failure ; 
but it is essentially the sorrowful 
utterance of an old man—of one 
who has ceased to believe, at least, 
in heroic methods, and who, if he 
believes in any means at all of amel- 
iorating the fate of men, has been 
forced to retire upon the old sim- 
ple ways—the slow work of hu- 
man kindness and fellowship. And 
now it is Mr Browning who takes 
up his parable.! It may be said of 
him that he never was young, and 
that ‘*Sordello’’ is more serious, 
more philosophical, more difficult 
than anything poetical has a right 
to be; which is quite true. It is 
another curiosity that, immediate- 
ly after the graceful and sympa- 
thetic attempt of the Dean of St 
Paul’s to elucidate that early work, 
this later one should appear, requir- 
ing almost as much elucidation—a 
book, if ever there was one, which 
ought to be read with a key, and 
such a running commentary as may 
enable the ordinary reader to stum- 
ble on within sight of the sense, if 
no more. 
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There is something, however, 
attractive in the idea of thus going 
back to ‘‘parley’”’ with the ac- 
quaintances of a long life, to re- 
view the theories or the fancies 
which they have put forth, and 
which have remained in the mind 
of the student as notable or im- 
portant, bearing upon those facts 
of life which he himself has learned 
so much more deeply since he knew 
them first. We can imagine in 
the leisure of ripe years no more 
delightful exercise. How many 
friends of the soul might we call 
to our side to ‘‘parley’’ with; to 
recall their experience, or test their 
arguments ; to discuss with More 
all the Utopias since his own; to 
call up the quaint, ingenious physi- 
cian-knight of Norwich, and dis- 
course of al] the wonders of his 
time, and those which cap them, of 
ours ; to compare the observations 
of Montaigne with those of so 
many who have followed him! 
But Mr Browning has gone further 
afield to seek the personages whom 
he interviews: he has gone into 
the depths of his own wonderful 
stores of reading, and evoked spir- 
its from that deep whose aspect 
is unknown to common men. It 
would be cruel to require an ac- 
quaintance with the works even of 
Bernard de Mandeville and Chris- 
topher Smart from those young 
men who are required to know 
everything, the heroes of competi- 
tive examination. And what shall 
we say of Daniel Bartoli, of Fran- 
cis Furini, of Gerard de Lairesse ? 
These names are symbols which 
no fellow can be expected to un- 
derstand. What the men said 
or did who bore them, or even 
where we are to find any record 
of their sayings and doings, we 
are, we declare, perfectly ignor- 
ant. Probably Mr Browning, in 
his own easy acquaintanceship with 
most books that have ever been 
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written, is unaware of the depth 
and breadth of ignorance that en- 
circles him around. He expects 
us to know what he means when 
he speaks .of an obscure Dutchman 
of the seventeenth century, or an 
Italian priest in his little parish, 
as if these were potentates big 
enough to be espied over half a 
world. But it is pretty to think of 
him in his library, amid the lore 
of all the ages, discoursing with 
every man upon the little some- 
thing which that man has added 
to the sacred stores of literature 
or art—the poetic laurel showing 
among the silver of his hair, the 
tranquillity of ripe years and hon- 
ours in his mind. Yet we could 
have wished two things to make 
our appreciation greater — first, 
that Mr Browning himself would 
consider a little our weakness, and 
give up something to intelligibil- 
ity; and second, that when he 
enters into the thoughts of other 
men, they‘should be men whom 
we have some chance to know. 
Lord Tennyson treated his own 
mind and thoughts, which it must 
be confessed we have had frequent 
means of making ourselves ac- 
quainted with. 

To enable the reader to follow 
as much as is possible the argu- 
ments and narratives of this book, 
we will endeavour to indicate 
who the shadows are who are ad- 
dressed, and what are the topics 
connected with their names. Ber- 
nard Mandeville was an Angli- 
cised Dutchman, who wrote a 
considerable amount of question- 
able philosophy in the reign 
of Queen Anne. His chief 
work, the ‘Fable of the Bees; 
or, Private Vices Public Benefits,’ 
which second title gives a clue 
to the scope of the book, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention 
in an age which had no lack of 
thinkers. 
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«As when folks heard. thee in old days 
pooh-pooh 
Addison’s tye-wig preachment,” 


says Mr Browning; and the book 
had the honour of a reply from 
Bishop Berkeley, besides being 
prosecuted for its immoral tend- 
encies. Mr Browning calls up 
its author to argue with him 
the old questions of God’s impar- 
tiality and apparent indifference 
in respect to the good and bad in 
the world, as well as of man’s 
insistence upon an impossible cer- 
tainty. It is ‘‘no fresh know- 
ledge,’’ no ‘‘ new gainings from the 
grave,’’ that the poet demands :— 


«“ Here we alive must needs deal fairly, 
turn 

To what account Man may Man’s por- 
tion, learn 

Man’s proper play with truth in part, 
before 

Entrusted with the whole. 
more 

Than smiling witness that I do my best 

With doubtful doctrine: afterwards 
the rest! 

So silent face me while I think and 
speak.” 


I ask no 


In this temper the poet accosts 
those everlasting difficulties which 
the present generation seems to 
believe it has invented and must 
determine into a blank of all faith 
and feeling. We will have more 
immediate occasion to enter upon 
this subject. presently, so we will 
not discuss Mr Browning’s meta- 
physics, which are unfortunately 
not more but less clear for being 
‘in verse, Here, however, if the 
reader will take a little pains with 
it, is a noble passage :— 


“Boundingly up through Night’s wall 
dense and dark, 

Embattled crags and clouds, outbroke 
the sun 

Above the conscious earth, and one by 
one 

Her heights and depths absorbed to the 


last spark 
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His fluid glory, from the far fine ridge 

Of mountain granite which, transformed 
to gold, 

Laughed first the thanks back, to the 
vale’s dusk fold 

On fold of vapour-swathing, like a 
bridge 

Shattered beneath some giant’s stamp. 
Night wist 

Her work done, and betook herself in 
mist 

To marsh and hollow, there to bide her 
time 

Blindly in acquiescence. Everywhere 

Did earth acknowledge Sun’s embrace 
sublime, 

Thrilling her to the heart of things; 
since there 

No ore ran liquid, no spar branched 
anew, 

No arrowy crystal gleamed, but straight- 
way grew 

Glad through the inrush—glad, nor 
more nor less 

Than ‘neath his gaze forest and wilder- 
ness, 

Hill, dale, land, sea, the whole vast 
stretch and spread, 

The universal world of creatures bred 

By Sun’s munificence, alike gave praise— 

All creatures but one only: gaze for 


gaze, 

Joyless and thankless, who—all scowl- 
ing can— 

Protests against the innumerous praises? 


Man, 
Sullen and silent. Stand thou forth 


then, state 

Thy wrong, thou sole aggrieved, discon- 
solate, 

While every beast, bird, reptile, insect 


gay 
And glad acknowledges the bounteous 
day!” 


The reader whose mind is not 
open to philosophy will find prob- 
ably the parley with Christo- 
pher Smart, and that with Daniel 
Bartoli, the most interesting in 
this book. Smart, as perhaps the 
well-read know, was a single-song 
poet, guilty of much feeble rhyme 
and one fine poem, which may not 
be worthy, as Mr Browning as- 
serts, to station the writer between 
Milton and Keats (we no not 
think it is), but which at least 
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was wonderfully different from the 
rest. It is a very fitting problem 
for a poet-philosopher, as well as 
a very curious inquiry in itself, 
Why should this have been so? 
Poor Kit Smart was no elevated 
individual. He was_ irregular, 
foolish, perhaps vicious; and he 
ended by being mad. Yet he 
must have had ameliorating qual- 
ities. ‘*He insisted on people 
praying with him,” says Dr John- 
son ; ‘‘also falling upon his knees 
‘in the street, or in any other 
unlikely place; and I’d as lief 
pray with Kit Smart as with any 
one else. Another charge was 
that he did not love clean linen; 
and I have no passion for it.’’ 
This piece of quaint apology in- 
troduces kindly the shiftless poor 
poet, of whom Mr Browning in- 
quires, not untenderly, how it was 
that once, and only once the vision 
and the faculty divine came sud- 
denly upon him, without preface 
and without sequence? Nothing 
could be more pitiful than the 
circumstances under which this 
befell. It was in the madhouse 
in which he was imprisoned that 
the celestial impulse visited him. 
Humane alleviations of pen and 
ink were not bestowed in these 
days: and the poor poet wrote 
part of his ‘‘ Song tu David,”’ in- 
denting it with a key upon the 
wainscot of his room, and carried 
the rest in his head till he was 
liberated, and could write it down. 
Mr Browning imagines himself 
strolling through a great house, all 
properly decorated and furnished. 
‘* No dearth,”’ he says— 


“Anywhere of the signs of decent taste 
Adequate culture.” 


Everything telling of the accom- 
plishment of ‘‘ moderate design ”’ 
in ‘*calm_ completeness,’’—when 
suddenly lifting a curtain, he 
finds himself in a chapel, where 
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he is confronted unexpectedly by 
‘¢a presence which turned shine 
to shade,”’ 


‘*There fronted me the Rafael Mother. 
Maid, 

Never to whom knelt votarist in shrine 

By Nature’s bounty helped, by Art’s 
divine 

More varied— beauty with magnifi- 
cence 

Than this: 
evidence 

Of how far earth may rival heaven.” 


After wondering over this, he 
goes on, hoping to come to other 
glorious things, but falls back in- 
stead into the same mediocrity 
which he had observed before. 


from floor to roof one 


“The previous decent null and void of 
best 

And worst, mere ordinary right and 
fit.”’ 


He goes on, turning to his poet 
—‘‘So did you sing your song; 
so truth found vent, in words for 
once with you; ’’—and then he 
falls a reasoning of how such 
wonderful things can be. The 
reader must not expect to find 
any light thrown on that or other 
cognate subjects by the dreamy 
thinkings of the poet, nor by his 
most elaborate reasonings. He 
himself expects no such results. 
He asks why, and the echoes only 
answer. The mystery is not one 
that can be solved. With those 
who would have everything made 
clear-cut and dry, he has no sym- 
pathy. It pleases him rather, as 
he has before said, to accept 
‘¢Man’s portion,’”’ as much as can 


be known, while his mind is filled » 


with wonders not untouched by 
faith concerning the rest. 

With Daniel Bartoli, about 
whom we humbly confess we know 
nothing except what Mr Browning 
tells us, that he was a Jesuit and 
compiler of saintly legend, the poet 
parleys over a story, which is ‘‘no 
legend but a chronicle,’’ and which 
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he represents to the old monk as 
nobler and purer than any of his 
legends. The story is of a duke 
—a Duke of Boccaccio we im- 
agine, or one of his followers, 
though we do not recollect him 
—who, coming to the Court of a 
certain king to give up two of his 
dukedoms, or at least the succes- 
sion to them, to his suzerain, sees 
there a matchless lady, poor and 
of mean lineage, but in everything 
else perfect, to whom he is about 
to give his hand and coronet— 
when the king’s wise minister 
steps in and tells the lady that she 
must secure delivery of the duke- 
doms therewith before her mar- 
riage is completed, or, as the king’s 
subject, be carried off at once to 
prison. The lady plays the noble 
part: refuses to permit the sacri- 
fice of his inheritance and duty, 
bids her duke tear the paper by 
which this sacrifice is demanded, 
and he failing to do so, tears it up 
herself and goes away to prison, 
dauntless and determined, sending 
back to him the jewels which she 
was to have worn on that her wed- 
ding-day. The duke lets her go 
and takes back his diamonds. ‘‘I 
know not,’’ says the poet, 


“round what neck 
They took to sparkling in good time— 
weeks thence.” 


Mr Browning’s complexity of ex- 
pression, however, sadly mars this 
narrative ; for while the lady is all 
noble and splendid in -her action, 
we are at a loss to know for 
what it is that the poet blames 
her duke,—whether for accepting 
her sacrifice at all—which would 
not be consistent, since it is her 
own plea that his honour and con- 
science are against all paltering, 
and that nothing must make him 
dare to ‘‘alienate God's gift you 
hold, simply in trust for Him ”’—or 
whether for, in the long-run forget- 
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ting her and descending to lesser 
loves. He never does indeed forget 
her wholly ; but in times of musing, 
on ‘‘some sleepless night,”’ goes 
back upon his thoughts, and finds 
that there remains with him for 
ever, despite all the lighter embar- 
rassing shadows, that abiding recol- 
lection of something higher, which 
is set forth in the following fine 
and commanding metaphor :— 


“The duke reviewed his memories, and 
aghast 

Found that the present intercepts the 
past 

With such effect as when a cloud en- 
wraps 

The moon, and moon suffused, plays 
moon perhaps 

To who walks under, till comes late or 
soon 

A stumble: up he looks, and 1b, the 
moon, 

Calm, clear, convincingly herself once 
more ! 

How could he ’scape the cloud that 
thrust between 

Him and eftulgence ?” 


The end to be proved by all this 
is, that these saints of human story 
are as true, nay, truer saints than 
Saint Scholastica, who found a lion 
in her path and bound up his jaws 
with her girdle—not a difficult 
doctrine in this case. The lady is 
a saint for her renunciation ; the 
duke—well, he did not altogether 
forget: the poet has a_ kind 
thought for him too at the last : 


“One leans to like the duke too: up 
we'll patch 

Some sort of saintship for him—not to 
match 

Hers—but man’s 
worst amount 

So nearly to the same thing, that we 
count 

In man a miracle of faithfulness 

If, while unfaithful somewhat, he lays 
stress 

On the main fact that love, when love 
indeed’ 

Is wholly, solely love from first to last— 

Truth—all the rest a lie.” 


best and woman’s 
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The reader may further converse, 
through Mr Browning, with Bubb 
Dodington on public virtue, which 
is the parley which attracts us 
least. - More agreeable is the 
musing called forth by Gerard de 
Lairesse, a Dutch painter who 
lost his sight, and then wrote 
a book upon the ideal of art, 
finding the beauty of the old 
Greeks behind many homely scenes 
of nature, the tomb of Phaethon in 
‘*that old sepulchre by lightning 
split,” and ‘‘ Dryope plucking the 
blossoms red’’ beneath the trees: 
a widening out of the common 
everyday world which Mr Brown- 
ing affectionately smiles at, being 
himself content with the 


“Apple of English homesteads, where 
I see 

Nor seek more than crisp buds a strug- 
gling bee 

Uncrumples, caught by sweet he clam- 
bers through ; ” 


and having no desire to 


“heighten that sufficiency 
By help of feignings.” 


Another very characteristic talk 
is that with Francis Furini, a 
painter-priest, ‘‘who walked Tus- 
can earth’’ about two hundred 
years ago, and who having in his 
love of beauty painted from the 
nude, repented much on _ his 
death-bed, and left instructions 
that all these pictures were to be 
burned. Upon which Mr Brown- 
ing grows tenderly eloquent, and 
with indignant force repels the 
thought that ‘‘God’s lily-limbed 
and _ blush-rose-bosomed Eve’”’ 
should be supposed to exist only 
for the gratification of the sensual- 
ist, or to produce filthy fancies in 
base minds. We quote this poem, 
however, for the picture with 
which it ends. The poet bids his 
repentant painter strike out one 
last lovely image—Joan of Arc: 
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“Not at the end, nor midway where 
there grew 

The brave delusions, when rare fancies 
flew 

Before the eyes, and in the ears of her 

Strange voices woke imperiously astir : 

a the peasant-girl, all peasant 
ike, 

Spirit and flesh, 
strike, 

When this should be transfigured, that 
inflamed. 


the hour about to 


Now as she fain would bathe one even- 
tide, 

God’s maid, this Joan, from the pool’s 
edge she spied 

The fair blue bird clowns call the 
Fisher-king 

And ‘’Las,’ sighed she, ‘my king is 
such a thing 

As thou, lord of but one poor lonely 
place, 

Out of his whole wide France: 
mine the grace 

To set my Dauphin free as thou, blue 
bird!’ 

Properly 
word— 

Not yours or 
rustic @ath 

In common use with her was—By my 
troth ? 

No, By my Martin! Paint this! only 
turn 

Her face away—that face about to burn 

Into an angel’s when the time is ripe!” 


were 


Martin - fisher — that’s the 


folks said the 


mine : 


Many people will remember the 
picture exhibited at the Grosven- 
or Gallery last season by Robert 
Browning the younger, embodying 
this incident. Perhaps it was not 
quite a masterpiece ; but it givesa 
touching interest to the poem to 
note the father’s effort to throw a 
veil of poetic glory over the work 
of his son. 

This volume will not, we fear, 
secure many more followers to the 
poet, too careless of popularity, who 
has injured his own acceptance 
by an indifference to the capacity 
and capabilities of the reader, 
which, perhaps, he has an abstract 
right to entertain if he so pleases, 
but for which he must pay, as all 
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eccentrics have to do. But it will 
repay those who will make the 
effort of studying it; and amid the 
many lawless voices which disturb 
the harmony of nature it is well to 
find one so peculiar, so profoundly 
intellectual, in which there is no 
failure in respect to the fundamen- 
tal principles of human life, the 
God above, the future before us. 
Mr Browning is perhaps not very 
orthodox, but he is better than 
orthodox: and his manly and rea- 
sonable determination to accept 
‘‘Man’s portion,’ the ‘‘truth in 
part, before entrusted with the 
whole,’ is one with which all our 
sympathies go. 

Mr Cotter Morison’s new book ! 
comes before us in a curious way. 
One of the evening papers heralded 
its appearance by headings in large 
letters, like those with which it is 
usual to produce stirring news 
from home or abroad: proclaiming 
the approaching COLLAPSE oF ENG- 
LAND : CALAMITY WORSE THAN THE 
Brack Deatu, &c.—words calcu- 
lated to appal the nervous, and 
awake the most eager curiosity of 
all dealers in sensation., Whether 
a friend injudiciously anxious to 
secure for a writer not universally 
known the ear of an affrighted 
country, or an enemy bent upon 
turning into derision the Positiv- 
ist’s forebodings, did this, we will 
not pretend toexplain. Weshould 
for our own part guess the latter. 
The paper, however, was not with- 
out justification for what it did, 
for the preface which the writer 
attaches to his book is full of dark 
auguries, and a cry worse than 
that of Cassandra. Mr Cotter 
Morison believes that our indus- 
trial system is on the eve of break- 
ing down, that ‘‘it is less capable 
of mending than of ending, and 
that it is, in fact, doomed to a not 
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remote extinction.”” It is ‘‘ break- 
ing down from inherent vices for 
which there is no remedy.”” Some 
people, he tells us, suppose free 
trade to be the cause of this. Mr 
Cotter Morison thinks that ‘¢ it 
were much to be wished that so sim- 
ple a cure were possible: for the 
threatened evils are so great that 
it is not a time to be punctilious 
on economic or any other theories.”’ 
‘* We could bear our woes,”’ he says, 
‘‘with a more patient mind, if all 
depended on the ‘bugbear’ of 
free trade being promptly explod- 
ed. We have no such consolation. 
The root of the mischief lies deeper : 
in the exorbitant over-production 
made possible by the marvellous 
improvement of machinery, and in 
the increased facility thereby of 
dispensing with manual labour.” 
‘<T believe,’’ he continues—and here 
the reader will see where the news- 
paper poster came from—‘‘ we are 
approaching to a great catastrophe 
in our industrial system, which will 
be a calamity without precedent 


since the Black Death of the four- 


teenth century.” 

Here, then, comes in a curious 
question. Mr Morison, who is one 
of the most advanced of the ad- 
vanced classes, a Positivist dissen- 
ter, one of those who have found 
the first church of the English Com- 
tists not Positive enough or not 
Comtish enough for his mind, and 
has accordingly brought about a 
schism in that august body—Mr 
Morison, who despises Macaulay, 
as well as many other people known 
to fame—is it possible that it was 
with an eye to the populace that 
he wrote this wonderful sentence? 
Did he want to make people prick 
up their ears at the suggestion of 
the Black Death, and ask with 
horror, what new epidemic was 
about to, ravage the land in the 
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end of the nineteenth century? If 
he had been a common writer, cap- 
able of being actuated by vulgar 
motives, the hope of selling off an 
edition or some other such common- 
place desire, we should have been 
tempted to suppose that this was 
what it was; but we could not mis- 
conceive a man so pure and good. 
The Black Death figures thus, as on 
the title-page of a shilling dreadful ; 
but we hear no more of it, neither 
in the preface, still less in the book 
itself, which is occupied with quite 
different things. The Spectre which 
Mr Morison apparently intends to 
fill its place is the Steam-Engine, 
which has made us produce too 
much for our trade, and has taught 
us how to employ the fewest men in 
doing so. ‘This is the original sin 
of the century. It is the Moloch 
which first helped us to a fictitious 
elevation, and now is beginning to 
devour us. Could that be conjured 
back into the womb of Night along 
with all its malevolent progeny, we 
might yet be saved. But the work- 
men who broke the machinery in 
the beginning of this century were 
not half so foolish as the philoso- 
pher who should attempt to do 
away with it now. We cannot do 
away with it. This gruesome Spirit 
of the Age, this Evil One person- 
ified, instead of being our slave, 
will become, if it has not already 
become, our master; it will force 
more and more production at lower 
and lower rates, with fewer and 
ever fewer human workmen to 
direct its labours, until every- 
thing will end in misery, starva- 
tion, and despair. 


“ The difficulty of taking new views 
of old things and conditions can alone 
blind men trom seeing the fate before 
them. The numbers of the unem- 
ployed in all large centres are grow- 
ing from yearto year. The palliatives 
of charity, public works, State aid in 
every form, are still talked of as if 
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there were hope in them. But before 
the century is at an end the illusion 
will have vanished. The production 
of wealth as it has obtained in the 
past can continue no longer. The 
State will be impoverished along 
with individuals, and with increasing 
charges will have less revenue to meet 
them. Then we shall know what a 
general or universal commercial catas- 
trophe really means; when the fam- 
ishing unemployed will not be counted 
by thousands, but by millions; when 
a page of the ‘Times’ will suffice for 
the business advertisements ef Lon- 
don; and when the richest will begin 
to live on the little capital they have 
left, never thinking of interest.” 
This is a more tremendous pro- 
phecy than has perhaps ever been 
uttered by any prophet since Jere- 
miah. We do not know indeed 
that the captivity of the Jews was 
so terrible anevent. And the time 
is near: before the century is at an 
end all illusion will have vanished, 
and Englishmen will see what is 
before them—that is, within the 


space of about a dozen years, so 
that only the old people may flatter 


themselves that ‘‘there will be 
peace in my day.’’ Mr Morison’s 
statement of his reasons for such 
certainty is not definite—not, he 
tells us, for want of material, but 
for want of time and strength. In 
the meantime we must take him at 
his word. 

This prophecy takes up thirty 
pages. It is quite distinct, and 
may well be published as a pam- 
phlet, which we strongly advise Mr 
Morison to do. If he really be- 
lieves his own tragic tale, he ought, 
like Cassandra, to publish it in the 
highways and byways. It is true 
that a prophet is not called upon 
to suggest the means of averting 
the evil which he announces, and 
we know of one at least who was 
not pleased when the repentance of 
the victims turned the punishment 
aside. But it seems very unneces- 
sary, after what Mr Morison tells 
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us, to continue for a whole volume 
on the Service of Man. For, if 
what he says is true, it will be im- 
practicable to attempt to serve man 
in these islands at least. ‘The most 
philanthropic, the most self-devot- 
ed cannot invent bread and meat, 
or even money, though that is a 
less achievement. The only thing 
indeed which Mr Morison’s Servant 
of Man could do, so far as his sug- 
gestions go, would be to interfere 
somehow with ‘‘ the criminality of 
producing children.”’ In this point 
he finds an apostle in the member 
for Northampton. ‘‘ Mr Bradlaugh, 
with a courage which will no doubt 
be acknowledged after his death, 
and when the fight is won, has 
borne,’’ he says, *‘the penalty of 
appearing as a champion of com- 
mon-sense and human wellbeing.”’ 
This is an unsavoury champion to 
put forward, and it is likewise a 
very unsavoury conclusion which 
makes out that ‘*A and his pro- 
lific spouse ’’ are more injurious to 
the world than most evil-doers, and 
that ‘‘the barren prostitute’’ de- 
serves better of her country than 
they. These are not pleasant 
things to read, nor do they seem 


_very profitable in the immedi- 


ate circumstances. ‘If only the 
devastating torrent of children 
could be arrested for a few years, 
it would bring untold relief,’’ our 
prophet says ; but to stop all pro- 
duction in this way for the space 
of a dozen years could not: avert 
a calamity which is so imminent. 
That would be but a drop in the 
ocean of those famishing millions 
who must cry for bread in the 
day when a page of the ‘ Times’ will 
suffice for the business advertise- 
ments of London. If it is to be 
over so soon, why pause upon such 
details? Mr Morison, who is no- 
thing if not scientific, might with 
greater effect get up an invasion of 
microbes and bacilli to clear the 


country from its existing popula- 
tion—which would be, we cannot 
but think, from his premisses a 
justifiable and patriotic act. 

Let not the reader, however, be 
deceived. The book which follows 
this alarming preface, has in reality 
nothing whatever to do with the 
Service of Man. It is a direct and 
detailed attack upon Christianity, 
which really, if Mr Morison is 
right, is aiready so feeble that it is 
scarcely worth his trouble to charge 
at it so vehemently. Few or any 
persons worth calculating with 
now thoroughly believe this effete 
religion, he tells us. It has gone 
the way of all the others, the way 
that every system in its time must 
go. The name of the book is justi- 
fied by the fact that the Service of 
God being an exploded possibility, 
the Service of Man is its appropriate 
successor in the new world. This 
we accept as a natural corollary of 
Mr Morison’s views, and are fully 
prepared to hear how and by what 
nobler ways the new service should 
be accomplished. All the charities 
and tendernesses which were Chris- 
tian may go with their origin: but 
what will the new Servants of Man 
do? It would be well and wise, 
and indeed it is only just, to tell 
us. If it isa more excellent way, 
as we have almost a right to ex- 
pect, we have a‘claim upon its 
propounders to make it known to 
us, to show us what, in the with- 
drawal of all inducements towards 
our old allegiance, the new mas- 
ters recommend and _ prescribe. 
We are aware that they do not in- 
tend to offer us consolation or props 
which they hold to be imaginary, 
such as a supernatural Friend or a 
waiting heaven. But at least there 
will be this Service, not unsublime. 
The Lord of all Christian souls has 
told us that what we do for the least 
of His brethren—that is, for the 
most insignificant or debased man 
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—we do forHim. What then shall 
we do for man as man, the only 
object of sympathy or regard ? But 
Mr Morison has nothing to say on 
this subject. Either he cannot or he 
will not tell us. What is the Ser- 
vice of Man? He knows, perhaps, 
but he doesnot say. That new and 
splendid work, for splendid surely it 
must be, since it is so much higher 
than the service of the Christian, 
remains in the darkness unrevealed. 
He can tell us a great deal which 
indeed it is true we did not know 
about the state of our own feelings 
towards the Christian faith. But 
he does not tell us in one single 

rticular what he and his en- 
lightened fellows mean to do for 
humanity. The book is misnamed : 
it has nothing whatever to say up- 
on the subject it assumes to treat— 
there is not a single piece of infor- 
mation given, not even a principle 
laid down, to show us how the 
Servants of Man intend to fulfil 
their mission. The Service of Man 
evidently, in Mr Morison’s eyes, 
means nothing active, no new and 
nobler ministration, no help or 
practical efficiency ; in short, he 
has nothing at all to say on that 
subject. All that he has to tell 
us is about the unsatisfactory, nay, 
bebasing character of the Service 
of God. 

This is surely not what we have 
a right to expect from a teacher of 
such pretensions: and one who is 
neither ashamed of his convictions 
nor afraid to follow them out. So 
strong, so brave, so wise, why is 
he so disingenuous? A _ sensa- 
tional preface, all ready _pre- 
pared for the big headings of the 
placards—the Black Death—and 
a Horrible Catastrophe ready to 
overwhelm us before the end of 
the century, and then—what ?—an 
earnest setting forth of what the 
Servants of Man are going to do to 
meet this tremendous emergency, 
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Christianity having visibly broken 
down? No, nothing of the sort; 
not a word about service at all, 
only an elaborate argument to 
show that Christianity is not con- 
solatory, is not moral, is a sort of 
devil-worship, and has done all the 
harm possible to humanity. Is 
this all that Mr Morison and his 
friends can do to serve man? 

We may quote his description of 
the manner in which, not Chris- 
tianity, but God, has been cleared 
away out of an enlightened world. 
A glossary of the words which 
express this better knowledge 
might have been supplied; they 
are not pretty nor very expressive, 
nor are they, we think, English 
but this is a small particular; 


“Now, the conception of God is 
freely treated by many of the leaders 
of philosophical and scientific opinion 
as a transitory phase of thought 
which the growth of knowledge has 
finally terminated. The natural his- 
tory and evolution of the idea of God 
is traced in calm outline from its 
cradle to its grave—from its nascent 
form in Animism to its metaphysical 
presentation as an inscrutable First 
Cause, the absolute, unconditioned 
and unrelated to the phenomenal 
world. The idea of God has been 
‘defecated to a pure transparency,’’ 
as one eminent writer phrases it; it 
has been ‘deanthropomorphised,’ to 
use the language of another. A new 
and widely current word has been 
invented to designate the large class 
of persons (mostly persons of excep- 
tional knowledge and ability) who 
refuse to entertain any more the 
idea of a single divine Being, maker 
of all things in heaven and earth. 
Agnostics are to be met with on every 
side,—the place of honour is given to 
their articles in the most popular 
monthly reviews ; and just as in the 
fourth century the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation were 
discussed in the streets of Constantin- 
ople by shopkeepers and their cus- 
tomers, so now at dinner-parties and 
gatherings of both sexes the existence 
of God emerges from time to time as 
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atopic of conversation, ending often 
in negative conclusions.” 

It is not an enemy that has said 
this, but Mr James Cotter Morison 
himself. The existence of God is a 
great and tremendous matter; and 
the men who have succeeded ac- 
cording to their own belief in dis- 
proving it, ought to be sensible of 
the gravity of their object. But 
there is surely a long step between 
that and a place of honour in even 
the most popular of monthly re- 
views—as long a step, we should 
have said, as there was once sup- 
posed to be between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. And yet Mr 
Morison states this great result 
with pride, with an evident con- 
viction that such an acknowledg- 
ment of his success in his high 
argument is a triumphant one. If 
this is not bathos, we do not know 
what is. We might add, that to 
discuss the existence of God at a 
dinner-table would be a piece of bad 
taste and dull perception, to say 
nothing more, which we cannot 
imagine possible in any company of 
educated English men and women. 
What! discuss the profoundest 
mysteries of human feeling (to go 
no higher) between two entrées, 
amid the cheerful sound of the 
champagne-bottles, in light inter- 
change of lively voices across the 
silver and the flowers? We hope, 
for the sake of the humanity which 
they pretend to elevate, that even 
at the tables of Agnostics this is 
not so—and we do not believe it 
is so, which is more. Certainly 
at decent English boards, among 
people of beliefs not quite so high- 
ly pronounced, we should say such 
discussions are unknown. We 
leave Mr Cotter Morison his dig- 
nified place in the monthly re- 
views. The first specialist in 
cricket is as fortunate as he; 
and perhaps there is something 
also in the fact that he writes 
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very cleverly, which is the reason 
of that desirable promotion. And 
Mr Leslie Stephen writes still 
better, and so does Mr Huxley; 
and it is for the propagation of 
clever writing and _ entertaining 
matter, not for the spread of Ag- 
nostic views, that the monthly 
reviews exist: all of which facts 
somewhat lessen the importance 
of the test thus afforded by the 
success of these gentlemen in de- 
molishing Christianity. 

But, after all, the reviews and 
the dinner-parties don’t do much 
for the Service of Man. How do our 
instructors, in the time when they 
shall have it all their own way, in- 
tend to serve humanity? By stop- 
ping ‘‘the devastating torrent of 
children”’ (only not in their own 
families), by ‘‘ suppressing in some 
effectual way’’ the bad man, and 
by training for the uses of life 
‘‘only the good sorts, the good 
stock, eliminating and discourag- 


ing as far as possible the bad.” 
These suggestions are very sweep- 


ing, very general, very vague. 
How are they to be carried out? 
We are told to face them honestly. 
But how is it to be done? Would 
Mr Cotter Morison advocate a 
new Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
to be carried out upon the crimi- 
nal and profligate classes? would 
he suggest making away with the 
babies? The laws as at present 
constituted, we fear, would come 
in his way. And how is he to 
secure the good sorts, the good 
stock which alone is worth pre- 
serving? Alas! there are tares in 
every human field. In the best 
races from generation to generation 
the prodigal will eat husks with 
the swine, though he started as 
fair as his brother. Is each father 
to be the executioner of his own 
wild or wicked boy, each mother 
the cutter-off of her selfish or 
silly daughter? Our English Ag- 
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nostics may be powerful writers 
and fine critics, and in great ac- 
ceptance with the monthly re- 
views; but they will indeed find 
their work laid out before them if 
they are to change this sorrow- 
ful and wonderful earth, full of all 
those tragic elements which wring 
our hearts, yet give an endless in- 
terest above all abstractions to the 
poorest human family, love, pity, 
sorrow, hope—into a_ perfectly 
regulated model world all safe and 
sound in level respectability and 
self-approval. Mr Morison allows 
that already nothing pays so well 
as good behaviour; and we hope 
he will ultimately find that this 
thoroughly satisfactory inducement 
—so much better than anything 
offered by the Christian religion, 
which curiously has never trained 
its children to look out for what 
pays—will help him as it ought 
to change the aspect of things. It 
does not matter so much, however, 
if the Black Death, the collapse of 
industry and capital and everything 
by which we live, is to take place 
by the end of the present century. 
Mr Morison is almost as incon- 
sistent in continuing to discuss the 
cultivation of the best sorts in the 
face of this closely approaching 
catastrophe, as was the late Dr 
Cumming in taking a long lease 
of his house, when he expected the 
end of the world in a year. 

It is time, we think, how-ver, 
to protest against the presumption 
with which this pettiest of all 
petty sects, which has been un- 
able even to keep itself together, 
but has split into two in the ear- 
liest beginnings of its career, sets 
up its too-clever handful of pro- 
fessional literary men in opposi- 
tion to Christianity as if the party 
was equal—nay, as if our fine 
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friends had the better of it, and 
were in a position to condescend. 
It is a gallant thing, no doubt, for 
a popinjay to attack an eagle, but 
it is also a little ridiculous: and 
we want a better reason for con- 
sidering the champions of the New 
to be the final victors than that 
they are allowed to talk blasphemy 
at dinner-tdbles, and get their 
articles into the monthly reviews, 
In the meantime it would be well 
if they would tell ys what practical 
work is to follow their adoration 
of humanity, and what they mean 
to do, except talk, for the Service 
of Man. 

Mr Stebbing’s interesting and 
valuable book is in some respects 
also a misnomer, though in a very 
different way from the work of the 
Agnostic prophet. When we hear 
speak of ‘Verdicts Reviewed,’ ! 
it is difficult not to take it for 
granted that the reviewer also 
revises and in some _ important 
degree alters the decision of his- 
tory. This, however, is not at all 
the case in the present volume. 
Scarcely in any instance does Mr 
Stebbing change or attempt to 
change the conclusion come to by 
the general voice. In the very 
first essay—that upon Shaftesbury 
(the first of the name)—the intro- 
duction of the subject favours the 
natural idea. No one of the poli- 
ticians of his corrupt period, -he 
says, ‘‘has been so universally 
stigmatised as Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Lord Chancellor.”’ 

“ Posterity has been content to 
accept as a judicial conviction the 
Court poet’s magnificent onslaught 
on the popular champion. It has. 
not sought for evidence, and knows 
little more than that which is told 
it in ‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ 
Manuals of history inform it im 
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addition that Lord Ashley owns a 
letter in the word ‘cabal,’ and that 
Lord Shaftesbury was author of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Some persons 
are aware of a connection between 
him and the ethical philosopher of 
the ‘Characteristics." They have not 
thought enough about it to be amused 
at the opinion of a celebrated Ameri- 
can authoress that the statesman and 
writer are one. In general the name 


is passed by without inquiry on the. 


gibbet to which contemporary malev- 
olence assigned it, with its super- 
scription of low cunning vice, hypoc- 
risy, and recklessness.” 


We conclude that Mr Stebbing 
will proceed, accordingly, to re- 
habilitate the brilliant, shifty, too 
subtle and unscrupulous statesman. 
But he does not in reality do so. 
He cites certain considerations in 
modification of the blame. He 
points out the good qualities, the 
perpetual buoyant activity, the 
good sense, the pleasant social 
gifts, the good-humour and ami- 
ability of his hero. But he can- 
not go further. He allows that 
his diaries, letters, and speeches 
‘‘afford no evidence which can 
clear his fame. Their answer is 


“wholly negative. Not a_ spark 


scintillates from them of generous 
self-denial in himself, or admira- 
tion of it in others.”” Yet. there 
are ameliorating circumstances. 


“He was nothorough-paced villain, 
and he was no patriot. He was 
simply a dexterous party leader in 
circumstances demanding rather the 
character of a demagogue or that of 
a tyrant, neither of which was he 
inclined to play. He could not 
endure a superior, and scarcely an 
equal, His misfortune was that, like 
his most illustrious predecessor in the 
guardianship of the Great Seal, he 
was endowed with a burning ambi- 
tion and no enthusiasm of heart, 
with a quick brain-power and a slow 
moral pulse. His crime was that he 
chose his allies and his causes with a 
view to their power to promote his 
pre-eminence rather than their na- 
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tional merits. His failure was due 
as much to the limitation of his 
unscrupulousness as to that itself. 
He cannot but think he must have 
surveyed his career at its close with 
wonder how a course of political 
manceuvres had landed him in exile, 
a suppliant to a State of which, 
though it had never harmed him, 
he had in the bewiidering tangle of 
party tactics vowed the extirpation. 
Refugee as he was at his death, and 
proclaimed traitor, it is still hard to 
pronounce whether he ever designed 
a revolution or even an insurrection.” 


Thus our author holds the bal- 
ance even, a little leaning to 
mercy’s side, but with none of the 
zeal which changes the Ethiop’s 
skin and the leopard’s spots. Mr 
Stebbing’s historical calm is not 
broken by the fierce likings and 
dislikings which have been known 
to move other men. He inspects 
his subject with the composure of 
a judge, not the enthusiasm of a 
partisan. It is a state of mind 
much more suited to historical in- 
vestigation, but it is perhaps want- 
ing in sympathetic influence. There 
are two of his studies, however, 
which cannot be said to be want- 
ing in sympathy. These are the 
articles on Benjamin Franklin 
and William Cobbett. The men, 
though they are so different, have 
yet so much of the humorous ele- 
ment in both as to secure his de- 
lighted interest. This is especially 
the case in respect to Franklin, 
who, it is evident, thoroughly 
amuses and pleases his historian. 
Nothing can be better than his 
account of the English-American, 
the Colonist-rebel, the statesman 
of a new empire. The way in 
which he comes over, so to speak, 
to his father’s house, like a long-ab- 
sent son, at first full of enthusiasm, 
but soon with a certain jealousy, a 
sense of neglect, a hot sensation of 
having the others preferred to 
him, and being, indeed, a nobody 
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in that home cherished by the ima- 
gination, is made very apparent. 
The dearness which enhances the 
offence, the warm personal feel- 
ing, the tendency to feel everything 
a slight, and angry astonishment 
with which the champion colonist 
finds out that the people at home, 
disturbed by a_ thousand little 
quarrels of their own, have really 
very little leisure to think of him 
and his concerns, are all most char- 
acteristic. And when he goes 
across the Channel, and is received, 
so to speak, ina neighbour’s house 
with so much greater warmth 
and admiration, the comparison is 
perfectly carried out. He does 
not ask so much from the French, 
and they give him more; he has 
no criticism for them, but only 
friendliness and gratitude. At 


home he foresees all kinds of cal- 
amities about to happen, but his 
eyes are veiled in the other case; 
and though the Revolution is close 


at hand, he sees no trace of any 
harm. 


“In England his diplomacy had 
only exasperated. In France he ac- 
complished as much against England 
as Washington with all his victories. 
His knowledge of French was so in- 
different that on one occasion, during 
a sitting of the Academy, he was ob- 
served to ‘applaud the loudest at his 
own praises.’ In Paris his defects 
were virtues. As a politician, he 
was to the Court the dire enemy of 
England — to the jaded society of 
Paris he was the representative of 
a new world of feeling and thought. 
His New England astuteness seemed 
to Parisian courtiers patriarchal inno- 
cence. His maive stories and illustra- 
tions, which a thousand admirers were 
ready to translate and repeat in every 
circle of the town, were as bracing as 
quinine. His very costume, his hair 
hanging, his spectacles on his nose, 
his white hose, and white hat under 
his arm, in the midst of absurd perukes 
and embroidered suits, came like a 
revelation of free nature to the slaves 
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of fashion. He became, to his own 
amusement, the idol of Paris. ..., 
He tells his daughter that incredible 
numbers had been sold of clay medal- 
lions of him, ‘some to be set in the 
lids of snuff-boxes, and some so smal} 
as to be worn in rings.’ ‘Pictures, 
busts, and prints have made your 
father’s face as well known as that of 
the moon.’ A great Parisian lady 
wrote fifty years later to the respect- 
able Ticknor in language which im. 
plied that she thought Bostonians and 
Patagonians kindred peoples. After 
the same fashion Versailles was never, 
perhaps, quite certain that the New 
England philosopher was not of Red 
But love does not 
reason. Paris had fallen in love with 
Franklin, and in homage to him grew 
enamoured of simplicity.” 


Perhaps this early example set 
the fashion of that sentiment to- 
wards France, which the American 
people have never departed from. 
The trans-Atlantic observer is in 
many ways far more at ‘his ease 
in France than in his mother, or 
shall we say grandmother, country. 
There no perpetual comparison is 
in his mind—he is at liberty to 
take things at his ease without 
the irritated vanity and jealous, 
claim of importance which he feels 
among his once estranged relations. 
The bitterness of the family quar- 
rel has died away, but he cannot 
get rid of a lingering pique, a 
tendency to feel himself affronted, 
which is quite absent from his 
mind on the other side of the 
Channel. Such traces of a domes- 
tic convulsion continue after all 
deeper importance has died out 
of them. And it is very curious 
that Franklin, so acute, so saga- 
cious, and, as might have been 
supposed, so well acquainted with 
the manifestations of popular feel- 
ing, should have remained insen- 
sible to any prognostic of the 
storm about to break in_ that 
friendly country. He bade Eng- 
lishmen scornfully to ‘* dissolve 
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wr present old crazy constitu- 
tion ;”” but he flattered his French 
friends in ’88 with the cheerful 
prophecy that ‘‘when this fer- 
mentation was over, and the 
troubling parts subsided, the wine 
will be fine and good, and cheer 
the hearts of those who drink it.’’ 
Strange deception of judgment ! 
He did not live to see the terrible 
character of the fermentation he 
took so lightly. On the other 
hand, this good-natured genial 
philosopher thought King George’s 
obstinacy and mistaken conclu- 
sions about American affairs, ‘‘ the 
best evidence for immortality.’ 
“The more I see the impossibility 
from the number and extent of 
his crimes of giving equivalent 
punishment in this life, the more 
I am convinced of a future state 
in which all that here appears to 
be wrong shall be set right.”’ 

Poor king! so well-intentioned, 
so unfortunate. He had trouble 
enough in this life, after all, with- 
out calling forth so much unpro- 
fitable speculation about his fu- 
ture fate. What with Franklin’s 
truculent insinuation of fire and 
brimstone, and Southey’s foolish 
apotheosis, and Byron’s blasphe- 
mous vision, his eternal concerns 
gave the literary community a 
ong deal of occupation first and 

t. 

The character of Cobbett, with 
its daring egotism, its endless en- 
ergy, its pluck and brag, its in- 
tense and poetic sense of the 
beauty of English landscapes, its 
tude and flaming eloquence, is 
also very attractive to Mr Steb- 
bing, and comes fresh from his 
hand with much of the same dis- 
crimination and graphic force of 
the picture of Franklin. In 
neither is there any revision of the 
common verdict, but there is a 
glow of amused interest and pleas- 
ure in the characteristic individ- 
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uality of the men which is very 
pleasant, and has a delightfully 
vivifying influence. Amid a 
series of admirable literary por- 
traits, these two are the best. The 
only occasion on which Mr Steb- 
bing really objects to the judg- 
ment of posterity, is in the case of 
Cowley, once ‘‘the incomparable,” 
now so little known. Mr Stebbing 
thinks that the neglect which has 
fallen justly upon many of the 
celebrities of his time is to hima 
wrong. ‘*His works could not 
perhaps be now a text-book ; they 
deserve to be a classic,”’ he says, 
with a little confusion of numbers. 
We have no objection to allow 
that our own opinion on this 
subject is no opinion at all, but 
the judgment of ignorance crys- 
tallised by time. We do not know 
what we neglect, and consequently 
go on neglecting it as if it were 
not worth the effort of knowing. 
‘*T have more than once referred 
to that famcus ode to the Roy- 
al Society,’’ Mr Stebbing says. 
‘‘Men, when they hear it, seem 
to recognise it though they never 
read it before; it rings through- 
out literature. In those to Hobbes 
and Scarborough and Harvey, and 
in the Hymn to Light, are lines 
equally grand though fewer. ‘They 
cry shame upon our neglect. Any 
reader who is sceptical has but to 
study Cowley as a whole and not 
in fragments, and his conversion 
is certain. He may commence 
by despising Cowley’s contempora- 
ries for worshipping his genius ; 
he will end by blushing for the 
modern desertion of the shrine.” 
This temperate enthusiasm will 
no doubt send some readers of lei- 
sure back to the ‘‘ incomparable’’ 
songster to revise their judgment ; 
but we have no. space here to fol- 
low Mr Stebbing’s suggestion and 
review his poet. 

We have now happily got to the 
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conclusion of the Greville Memoirs, ! 
to the satisfaction probably of both 
Mr Greville’s editor and Mr Gre- 
ville’s readers. Those who had 
hoped at first to find valuable 
side-lights cast upon the inner 
history of British politics by these 
volumes, have long ago owned their 
disappointment; while that larger 
class of readers who devour scan- 
dal with a toothsome relish, have 
found the later volumes too stale 
for their taste. Whether it may 
be said of Mr Greville, as was re- 
corded on her tombstone of the 
old lady of Bath who died at the 
age of a hundred and twelve, that 
«* during the later years of her life 
she was distinguished by both vir- 
tue and prupriety,’”’ we do not 
care to inquire; but the jottings 
of his later years are certainly less 
reprehensible than many of his 
earlier entries. An attempt has 
been made to elevate Mr Greville 
into a nineteenth-century Pepys, 
but the comparison is a _ very 
strained one. Mr Greville’s vin- 
tage is not of the stuff that im- 
proves with age, but is more likely 
to prove pure vinegar. Much as 
his Memoirs have been criticised, 
we do not think book and author 
have been more happily reviewed 
than in an impromptu epigram de- 
livered by a noble sportsman one 
morning on Newmarket Heath, 
at the time when the earlier vol- 
umes were in every one’s hands, 
and which we now reproduce, 
we believe for the first time in 
print :— 


« For fifty years he listened at the door, 

Heard many secrets, but invented more. 

These he wrote down, and statesmen, 
queens, and kings 

Were all degraded 
things.’ 


into ‘common 
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Though most have passed away, some 
still remain, 
To whom such scandals are a needles 


pain ; 
And while they laughing cry, «Tis 

only Greville,’ 
They wish his Memoirs with him at 

the 7 

No man is a hero to his valet, 
and to the Clerk of the Council it 
is possible that our greatest of re. 
cent statesmen may present them- 
selves as lesser luminaries than they 
appear to the public which gazes on 
them from a distance. Certainly, 
if we were to credit the diarist, 
we might well exclaim at the guan- 
tula sapientia with which our Min- 
isters discharge their duties. But 
then it must be remembered they 
had, according to his own showing, 
Mr Greville’s experience and judg- 
ment as a light to their feet and 
a lamp to their path. If these 
Memoirs serve no other purpose, 
they certainly supply what we 
fear wotld otherwise have 
an omitted feature in history— 
the part which Mr Greville played 
in the haute politigue and Cabinet- 
making of his time. Mr Greville’s 
generation is by no means extinct, 
and to many of his contemporaries 
in public life his conception of 
himself as a Cabinet-maker, as a 
Minister without a portfolio, as 
the fly-wheel of the British Gov- 
ernment, will occasion surprise if 
not amusement. Mr Greville was 
naturally brought into most inti- 
mate contact with Ministers; they 
could discuss with him matters 
with which he had become ¢& 
officio acquainted, but which they 
were precluded from talking over 
with others; and his long experi- 
ence would enable him to furnish 
them with suggestions that might 
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serve at a pinch. But we much 
fear that in these volumes he 
allows himself to overrate his 
own political importance; and the 
blic will not be the more dis- 
dto take him at his own es- 
timate, that he takes no trouble to 
conceal his contempt for others 
whose capacity no one would ever 
think of placing on a level with 
his own. When, however, suffici- 
ent deductions have been made for 


egotism, imagination, and inaccur-. 


acy, Mr Greville’s concluding vol- 
umes may be skimmed over both 
with interest and amusement. 

The new volumes of the Me- 
moirs open during the last days 
of Lord Derby’s first ministry, 
with an account of the depressed 
condition of the Whigs, whose 
fortunes had been brought to a 
very low ebb by the dissensions 
between Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell. The Conser- 
vative Government, weakened by 
the Peelites, was in no condition to 
carry on long; but the difficulties 
in the way of constructing a Whig 
Cabinet were by no means confined 
to the Premiership, but extended 
almost to the whole Jersonnel of 
the Cabinet. On October 22d, 
1852, Mr Greville writes: ‘‘ Lord 
John Russell declares he will take 
no office but that of Premier, con- 
sidering any other a degradation. 
. . . Palmerston professes personal 
regard for Lord John, but declares 
he will never -again serve under 
him, though he would with him.” 
Lord Lansdowne was the only 
leader who presented a possibility 
of uniting the discordant elements. 
But Lord Lansdowne’s health was 
then uncertain, and as the Peelites 
had coalesced with the Whigs im- 
mediately the fate of Lord Der- 
by’s Government was sealed, Lord 
Derby advised the Queen to send 
for Lord Aberdeen as well as Lord 
Lansdowne. 


Mr Greville states, 
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on the authority of the Duke of 
Bedford, that his advice was con- 
fidentially asked by the Queen on 
this occasion, and that his Grace 
had recommended her Majesty to 
send for both Lansdowne and 
Aberdeen, and had said that ‘it 
was evident Lord John Russell 
could not make a Government, 
and that he himself was conscious 
of it.”” Thus was formed the ill- 
starred Coalition Administration, 
which satisfied no party unless 
the Peelites, who secured the 
lion’s share of office, disappointed 
the Whigs, on whom it had 
to depend for existence, and 
blundered on through two of 
the most disastrous years in our 
annals. From his intimacy with 
Lord Clarendon, who took the 
seals of the Foreign Office after 
Lord John Russell’s short term, Mr 
Greville seems to have considered 
himself a species of terrestrial pro- 
vidence to the Coalition Govern- 
ment, endeavouring to patch up 
its disseusions and prevent the 
constantly threatening danger of 
explosion from some one or other 
of the recalcitrant Ministers. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Rus- 
sell were the most difficult subjects 
to deal with, and the reader will 
require to exercise caution regard- 
ing what Mr Greville says of ,both 
these statesmen. Thus, on De- 
cember 23, 1852, Mr Greville 
writes of an interview between 
Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston, 
relative to the latter joining the 
Coalition Cabinet: ‘* Palmerston 
replied that he had no hostile feel- 
ing towards him, but they had for 
so many years been in strong op+ 
position to each other that the 
public would never understand his 
taking office in Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment, and he was too old to expose 
himself to such misconceptions. 
And so they parted on ostensibly 
very friendly terms, which will 
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probably not prevent Palmerston’s 
joining Derby and going into furi- 
ous opposition.’”” Had Palmerston 
contemplated joining the opposi- 
tion, Mr Disraeli had previously 
given him an excellent opportunity, 
for after the debate on Charles 
Villiers’s ‘‘resolution,’’ which closed 
the free-trade discussion, he had 
been formally asked to join Lord 
Derby’s Government. Mr Gre- 
ville represents Palmerston as dis- 
satisfied with the Home Office, 
and he speaks of his conduct of its 
duties in very disparaging terms. 
Lord Palmerston’s own correspond- 
ence shows that the Home Office 
was his choice. Hecould not have 
been Foreign Secretary under a 
Premier from whom he differed on 
points of European policy so much 
as he did from Lord Aberdeen. 
‘I had long settled in my own 
mind,’’ writes Lord Palmerston to 
his brother, ‘‘ that I would not go 
back to the Foreign Office, and 
that if I ever took any office it 
should be the Home. It does not 
do for a man to pass his whole 
life in one department, and the 
Home Office deals with the con- 
cerns of the country internally, 
and brings one in contact with 
one’s fellow-countrymen.”” And 
certainly, so far as the administra- 
tion of affairs went, the Home 
Office, under Palmerston, was the 
one department of Government 
that worked satisfactorily during 
the Aberdeen Administration. 

The most valuable part of the 
Memoirs is that which relates to 
the Eastern question and its issue 
in the Crimean War. From his 
close relations with Lord Claren- 
don, Mr Greville had good oppor- 
tunities of noting the progress of 
the imbrogio ; and if he does not 
add much to our existing sources 
of information, his account of the 
movements that went on behind 
the scenes is of considerable in- 
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terest. The position of the differ. 
ent Ministers with relation to the 
negotiations by means of which 
the country was allowed to drift 
into war may be very clearly dis. 
cerned. With a Premier who 
objected to everything and pro- 
posed nothing, no Foreign Secre- 
tary could have successfully carried 
us through the critical diplomacy 
of the time; and though Lord 
Clarendon, down to the time when 
war became inevitable, showed far 
too sanguine a temperament, the 
failure must rest with his chief. 

Sir Theodore Martin, in a recent 

letter to the ‘ Times,’ has shown us 
an instance of how recklessly Mr 
Greville deals with even the most 
exalted personages in his jottings. 
While we were in search of for- 
eign allies during the heat of 
the Crimean struggle, ‘‘it is 
not known,’’ remarks Mr Greville, 
‘*that our Government earnestly 
pressed the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to, join in the war and to 
send a contingent; and that, on 
the refusal of the latter to do so, 
the Ministers made the Queen ap- 
peal personally to Livradio to urge 
him to persuade his Government 
to comply with our wishes. This,” 
as Mr Greville severely remarks, 
‘“was a most extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, and it was contrary to all 
usage as well as all propriety to 
make the Queen interpose in pet- 
son on such an occasion.’’ It was 
more extraordinary-still that a man 
of Mr Greville’s penetration should 
have credited such a report or taken 
the trouble to write it down; 
Sir Theodore Martin’s statement 
that the story is wholly without 
foundation was hardly required to 
stamp its incredibility. 

Passing to the social side of the 
Greville Memoirs, we are com- 
pelled to mark a decrease of in- 
terest in the new volumes. Of 
pure scandal, which bulked s0 
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largely in the earlier volumes, we 
have not much; and what little 
there is, can scarcely be said to be 
new. The funeral eulogia which 
he pronounces over his friends, as 
one by one they precede him to 
the grave, do not lose in candid 
asperity even as his own turn 
approaches. Take, for instance, 
his summing up of the character 
of his friend Frederic Lamb, Lord 
Beauvale and Melbourne, in vol. 
i. pp. 34-36. Here is his entry 


regarding the death of Croker :— 


“ While Macaulay is thus ascending 
to the House of Peers, his old enemy 
and rival Croker has descended to the 
grave, very noiselessly and almost 
without observation, for he had been 
for some time so withdrawn from the 
world that he was nearly forgotten. 
He had lived to see all his predictions 
of ruin and disaster to the country 
completely falsified. He continued till 
the last year or two to exhale his bit- 
terness and spite in the columns of 
the ‘Quarterly Review,’ but at last 
the Editor (who had long been sick 
of his contributions) contrived to get 
tid of him. I never lived in any inti- 
macy with him, and seldom met him 
in society, but he certainly occupied a 
high place among the second-rate men 
of his time ; he had very considerable 
talents, great industry, with much in- 
formation anda retentive memory. 
He spoke in Parliament with consider- 
able force, and in society his long ac- 
quaintance with the world and with 
oe affairs, and his store of general 

nowledge, made him entertaining, 
though he was too overbearing to be 
agreeable. He was particularly dis- 
liked by Macaulay, who never lost an 
opportunity of venting his antipathy 
by attacks upon him.” 


It may be observed in mitigation 
of these remarks, that Croker, had 
he survived him, would certainly 
have said worse things of Greville, 
and said them much better, too; 
for, so far as rancour was concerned, 
there was not a pin to choose be- 
tween the reviewer of the ‘Quar- 
terly’’ and him of the ‘Edinburgh.’ 
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A more finished sketch is that de- 
voted to the Princess Lieven, a 
remarkable figure in politics and 
society from the days of the Re- 
gency downwards. As Mr Greville 
was intimately acquainted with 
this lady, and was for some years 
her constant correspondent, we 
may accept his estimate of her as 
being as correct as it is graphic :— 


«She knew a vast deal of the world 
and its history during the half-century 
she had lived and played a part in it, 
but she was not a woman of much 
reading, and probably at no time had 
been very highly or extremely edu- 
cated; but her excessive cleverness 
and her finesse d’esprit supplied the 
want of education, and there was one 
book with which her mind was per- 
petually nourished by reading it over 
and over again. This was the ‘ Letters 
of Madame de Sévigné,’ and to the 
constant study of those unrivalled 
letters she was no doubt considerably 
indebted for her own epistolary emi- 
nence, and for her admirable style of 
writing, not, however, that her style 
and Madame de Sévigné’s were at all 
alike. She had not (in her letters at 
least) the variety, the abundance, or 
the abandon of the great French- 
woman, but she was more terse and 
epigrammatic, and she had the same 
graphic power and faculty of convey- 
ing much matter in few words. 

“ Nothing could exceed the charm 
of her conversation, or her grace, ease, 
and tact in society. She had a nice 
and accurate judgment, and an ex- 
quisite taste in the choice of her asso- 
ciates and friends ; but though taking 
an ardent pleasure in agreeableness, 
and peculiarly susceptible of being 
bored, she was not fastidious, full of 
politeness and good-breeding, and 
possessed the faculty of turning every 
one to account, and eliciting some- 
thing either of entertainment or in- 
formation from the least important of 
her acquaintance. It has been the 
fashion here, and the habit of the 
vulgar and ignorant press, to stigma- 
tise Madame de Lieven as a mischiev- 
ous intriguer, who was constantly oc- 
cupied in schemes and designs hostile 
to the interests of our country. I 
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firmly believe such charges to be ut- 
terly unfounded. She had resided for 
above twenty years, the happiest of 
her life, in England, and had imbibed 
a deep attachment to the country, 
where she had formed many more 
intimacies and friendships than she 
ssessed anywhere else; and to the 
ast day of her life she continued to 
cherish the remembrance of her past 
connection, to cultivate the society of 
English people, and to evince without 
disguise her predilection for their 
country. She had never lived much 
in Russia; her connection with it had 
been completely dissolved, and all she 
retained of it was a respectful attach- 
ment to the Imperial family, together 
with certain sympathies and feelings 
of loyalty for her native country and 
her sovereign which it would have 
been unnatural and discreditable to 
disavow. Her well-known correspond- 
ence with the Imperial Court was only 
caused by the natural anxiety of those 
great persons to be kept au courant of 
social and political affairs by such an 
accomplished correspondent, but I do 
not believe she was ever employed by 
them in any business or any political 
design; on the contrary, she was 
rather distrusted and out of favour 
with them, on account of her being so 
denaturalised, and for her ardent af- 
fection for England and the English. 
Russia was the country of her birth, 
France the country of her adopted 
abode, but England was the country 
of her predilection. With this cos- 
mopolitan character shedreaded every- 
thing which might produce hostile 
collision between any two of these 
countries. She was greatly annoyed 
when the question of the Spanish 
marriages embittered the relations 
between France and England, but 
infinitely more so at the Turkish 
uarrel, and the war which it pro- 
oak Those who fulminated against 
her intrigues were, as I believe, pro- 
voked at the efforts she made, so far 
as she had any power or influence, 
to bring about the restoration of peace, 
an unpardonable offence in the eyes 
of all who were bent on the continua- 
tion of the war. She lived to see 
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peace restored, and closed her eyes 
almost at the moment that the last 
seal was put to it by the Conference 
of Paris. Her last illness was sudden 
and short. Her health had always 
been delicate, and she was very ner- 
vous about herself. An attack of bron. 
chitis brought on fever, which rapidly 
consumed her strength, and brought 
her, fully conscious, within sight of 
death. That consummation, which at 
a distance she had always dreaded, 
she saw arrive with perfect calmness 
and resignation, and all the virtues 
and qualities for which the smallest 
credit was given her seem to have 
shone forth with unexpected lustre 
on her deathbed.” 

Mr Greville resigned the Clerk- 
ship of Council in May 1859; but 
if the story told by Lord Malmes- 
bury in his ‘Memoirs of an Ex- 
Minister’ is true, he had ceased 
his attendance for more than a 
year before—since the time, in fact, 
when the second Derby Govern- 
ment took office; and, says Lord 
Malmesbury, he ‘did not conceal 
his omitting to do so on purpose. 
When Lord Derby’s attention was 
called to this fact, he said ‘he had 
not observed his absence, as he 
never knew whether it was John 
or Thomas who answered the bell.’” 
In justice to Lord Derby, it must 
be said that Mr Greville was only 
being paid in coin. Absurd as 
Mr Greville’s pretensions were to 
pose as a political personage, they 
were yet sufficiently pronounced 
to justify the reminder that party 
politics did not lie within the 
legitimate sphere. If Mr Greville 
heard the story, as in all likelihood 
some candid friend would be good 
enough to inform him of it,we have 
an explanation of the rancour with 
which the Conservative statesman is 
assailed throughout these volumes. 

Mr Robert Buchanan’s ‘ Look 
round Literature’! will be allowed 
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to be a tolerably wide one, when 
we say that it begins with Pro- 
metheus and ends with ‘‘the 
writer who calls herself Ouida.” 
«From Aéschylus to Victor Hugo’”’ 
is the title of the first chapter, 
or rather of the first paper; for 
it is again a collection of serial 
articles which we have here made 
into a volume, after a precedent 
which we have already taken the 
liberty to remark upon, and which 
is equally undesirable, we think, 
whether it come from the hands 
of the comparatively little or the 
comparatively great. Which of 
these categories Mr Buchanan be- 
longs to is a question which per- 
haps will be answered differently 
by himself and by the world. But 
fortunately there is not much 
room for doubt as to the estimate 
which his contemporaries at least 
will form. He is one of those 
writers who, like the Ancient 


Mariner, are recognised at once 
by those whose weird it is to listen 


to them. The reader who likes 
this sort of thing, for instance, 
will recognise it at once :— 


“The scene is Mount Caucasus, a 
craggy desert, silent, inaccessible ; the 
clouds come and go silently above. 
The Euxine glimmers faintly far 
away. All the eye beholds is solemn, 
terrible, colossal, shadowed with the 
mystery of some awful event. Three 
gigantic shapes rise, leading a fourth 
in chains.” 


The reader predestined would no 
doubt wish us to go on: the un- 
select most probably would—not. 
And we will not; but the volume 
is very accessible, and what those 
three gigantic shapes are about to 
docan be discovered there. It is 
very curious and wonderful, how- 
ever, to our own unenlightened 
faculties, that Mr Buchanan should 
have chosen as his pendant to the 
picture of Prometheus that of one 
of Victor Hugo’s least remarkable 
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heroes—Gilliat, in the ‘ Travailleurs 
de la Mer.’ Why? we are bound 
to admit we cannot tell. There is 
a rock in the one case and there is 
arock in the other, just as there 
was a river in Macedon and one 
in Monmouth: but that is all. The 
names don’t even begin with the 
same letter. Poor Gilliat, in dumb 
relinquishment of that struggle 
with fate which he had carried on 
in many (no doubt) fabulous and 
impossible ways, is neither a Titan 
nor a conqueror, but a very woful, 
humble mortal, most easily van- 
quished by the contrariety of 
things. Mr Buchanan discusses a 
great many other matters, favouring 
us with ‘¢ A Note on Lucretius,’ 
and also a more elaborate study, 
as became the superior importance 
of the subject, on Sydney Dobell ; 
but perhaps his leading effort is 
‘¢ A Talk with George Eliot,’’ who 
received him, dressed ‘in a plaia- 
ly-cut, tight-fitting dress of blue 
cashmere, fastened at the throat 
with a cameo brooch.’’ George 
Lewes was the only other member 
of the party, and these two notable 
persons are treated by their inter- 
viewer as is usual in such narra- 
tives. The great novelist was to 
Mr Buchanan a metaphysical lec- 
turer, and no more. It is thus 
that he represents the talk in 
which he evidently feels ‘‘ myself’’ 
to be quite on the same level with 
his hosts. They had been discuss- 
ing the decay of the faculties in 
old age as an argument against 
immortality. 

“ George Eliot. We are absolutely 
the creatures of our secretions. So 
true is this, that the slightest disturb- 
ance of the cerebral circulation, say 
a temporary congestion, will pervert 
the entire stream of moral sentiment. 

Myse/f. All this is doubtless very 
correct. I hold, nevertheless, that the 
soul, the ego, is invulnerable, despite 
all temporary aberrations—clouds ob- 
scuring the moon's disc, so to speak, 
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George Eliot. Say rather disinte- 
grations with the very substance of 
the moon herself. Where the very 
substance of the luminary is decaying, 
what hope is there for the permanence 
of your moonlight? 

Myself. The analogy is imperfect; 
but to pursue it, the lunar elements 
remain indestructible, and after trans- 
formation may cohere again into 
some splendid identity. 

George Eliot. Moonlight is sunlight 
reflected on a material mirror: thought, 
consciousness, life itself, are conditions 
dependent upon the physical medium, 
and on the brightness of the external 
development. Cogito, ergo sum should 
be transposed and altered. Sum ma- 
leries, ergo cogito. 

Lewes. And yet, after all, there are 
psychic phenomena which seem to 
evade the material definition. 

George Eliot. Not one. And science 
has established clearly that while func- 
tional disturbance may be evanescent, 
structural destruction is absolute and 
irremediable. An organism once de- 
stroyed is incapable of resurrection. 

Myself. Then life is merely mech- 
anism after ali? 

George Eliot. Undoubtedly. It is 
very pitiful, but absolutely true.” 


These two people are dead, and 
cannot defend themselves against 
the reckless writer whom they 
admitted into their company. But 
every authentic record describes 
her as essentially modest in her 
personal conversation—neither hec- 
toring nor lecturing: and this is 
both. No doubt gentlemen of the 
literary profession are sometimes 
sadly put to it to find material. 
It is better for them, though per- 
haps not quite so safe, to attack 
the living than to caricature the 
dead. 

We turn from this literary bal- 
derdash with pleasure to the pretty 
old-fashioned narrative! in which 
a surviving sister of Miss Agnes 
Strickland tells the story—not a 
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very eventful one—of the lives of 
the two feminine historians, the 
biographers of the Queens, who 
are the glory of her family, and 
evidently the objects of her tender 
devotion. The Miss Stricklands— 
for though the name of Agnes only 
appeared on the books, it was well 
known that Elizabeth Strickland 
shared the work and the responsi- 
bility—belonged to a period in 
which people still looked with 
some wonder on a female writer, 
and ‘‘the fair authoress’’ was a 
familiar locution. We do not re- 
gret those days; but they have 
already an old-fashioned flavour, 
and there is a scent as of fot- 
pourri and fresh lavender in the 
story of the country ladies,. with 
their pretty dresses and manners, 
sweeping into dusty Record offices 
and muniment-rooms, pursuing, in 
their round of pleasant visits, a 
collection of old letters, a royal 
will, into all manner of private 
repositories—the unknown wealth 
of family closets and chests: then 
returning to their own old house 
with all its associations, into the 
midst of the cheerful family, to 
work up the carefully gathered 
material into those pleasant vol- 
umes, with all the attractions of a 
novel and much of the solidity of 
history, which were the first of 
their kind, and have given a begin- 
ning to so many studies and series 
since. The picture of the sisters 
in their childhood is a very pretty 
and attractive one. When they 
were very young, a stray volume 
of Shakespeare fell accidentally 
into their hands, upon- which, 
‘‘Agnes declared that she would 
never read any other book in her 
leisure hours;”’ and they both 
learned by heart the fine declama- 
tions of Julius Cesar, to the great 
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surprise of their father, whose de- 
sire it was to make them mathema- 
ticians, but who was wise enough 
on hearing his little daughters, ine 
all the glow of enthusiasm, pour 
forth the speeches of Antony and 
Brutus, to give them free access to 
Shakespeare, considering, says the 
biographer with much good sense 
and truth, that ‘‘their infant in- 
nocence would prevent them from 
receiving injury’’ from things they 
had no chance of understanding. 
It would be better for the literary 
taste of our children if parents 
would be as wise nowadays, and 
let them go to the fountain-head 
at once, which even Lamb’s stories 
do something to impair. This 
study produced the following amus- 
ing scene :— 


« Agnes, who had never seen a play 
in her life, resolved, with the aid of 
her four younger sisters, to act some 
scenes from Shakespeare, and selected 
the second part of Henry VI. for their 
début. Asthey all had good memories, 
she did+ not find much difficulty in 
drilling her youthful company. Agnes, 
who, like her warlike ancestors, was 
a stout Lancastrian, could not induce 
Elizabeth to join her, for she was a 
staunch Yorkist, and they sometimes 
fell out while discussing these ancient 
politics. This new amusement lasted 
a whole winter, till Agnes, struck with 
the poetical beautyofClarence’sdream, 
resolved, with the assistance of her 
next sister, to perform the murder 
scene in Richard III., she herself 
taking the part of the doomed prince, 
while Sarah was to play the part of 
a good listener in Brackenbury, and 
also to take that of the first name- 
less villain. Thescene came off very 
well till the entrance of the mur- 
derers, whose arch blooming juvenile 
faces did not accord with their evil 
intentions towards the hapless pris- 
oner. A mistimed fit of risibility on 
their part overcame the gravity of 
the death-doomed Clarence, and the 
scene ended not in a tragedy but a 
comedy.” 


This, alas! brought the childish 
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theatricals to an end. The lively 
Agnes, however, did not limit her 
activity to theatricals. She made 
up her mind to write a poem, 
always so tempting and so easy a 
task to a child of literary tastes. 
The subject was a very remote one, 
a historical narrative, of which 
‘‘the mighty Baron Bigod, who 
had defied the warlike first Edward 
to his face, was to be the hero: ’”’— 


«She employed her leisure hours for 
some weeks in this premature poeti- 
cal composition, keeping her literary 
labours a secret even from her sister 
Elizabeth, till the first canto was com- 
pleted, when she brought her poem 
to her father with all the pride of a 
young author, her eager looks and 
sparkling eyes seeming to demand his 
admiration. To the infinite surprise 
and mortification of the author of 
twelve years, her poem, instead of 
pleasing her father, found in him a 
very severe critic. Ele pronounced it 
to be deficient in originality and merit, 
and advised her to give up verse- 
making till she was better acquainted 
with fine English poetry. He be- 
stowed no praise to the luckless poem, 
but gave it a complete cutting up. 
The affection and veneration Agnes 
felt for her beloved parent alone 
checked her tears. She promised to 
obey him; . . . and he rewarded her 
docility by putting the works of 
Milton, Gray, and Collins into her 
hands, the perusal of which inclined 
her to consign her immature attempt 
to the flames.” 


The hall at Reydon must have 
been a charming habitation in those 
days, when Agnes was a strict 
Lancastrian and Elizabeth a 
staunch Yorkist, and the Wars of 
the Roses were now and then re- 
enacted in the schoolroom, inno- 
cent storm-clouds soon swept away 
in laughter. The record, however, 
does not dwell much upon the 
youth of the sisters, both attractive 
and pretty women, who no doubt 
had their own stories, though they 
do not come in to this delicate 
record. We lose them as a pair 
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of delightful little girls, and only 
find them again in maturity, carry- 
ing on the extensive work which 
was to occupy their life. We re- 
member that it used to be the idea 
of the time that Elizabeth Strick- 
land was the underground worker, 
hunting up authorities and _ veri- 
fying references, and Agnes, the 
eloquent writer, who turned the 
whole into so pretty a web of 
mingled fact and fancy. We can 
remember even to have heard 
speculations among the unrespect- 
ful youth of the period, as to which 
poke-bonnet in the old reading- 
room of the British Museum cov- 
ered the diligent brain of Elizabeth, 
whose absolute self-sacrifice for her 
sister was the theme of a persistent 
tradition. As usually happens in 
such cases, it was not true—Eliza- 
beth being on the whole the more 
vigorous writer of the two, but re- 
taining, notwithstanding all the 


changed ideas of the time about 
female authorship, a determined 
disinclination to the sight of her 


own name in print. It is very 
probable that she was a more 
original and marked character than 
her sister, by all the indications 
that peep through the veil of seclu- 
sion and silence, in which it seems 
to have been her pleasure to wrap 
herself. The absence of information 
in such a case is suggestive. But 
Agnes was not born to blush un- 
seen. She went everywhere and 
saw everybody, and made friends 
wherever she turned, and her rec- 
ords of her visits, her pretty toilets, 
and the dainty little feminine oc- 
cupations with which she filled up 
the crevices of her life, are always 
lively and readable. It is difficult 
to describe a number of country- 
house visits with originality. She 
was still interested in her ‘ ele- 
gant ball toilet’’ and all her de- 
corations after she had reached 
the mature age of seventy, and 
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recounts how she had been pressed 
to dance, but declared that her 
dancing days were over, at that 
respectable age. Throughout all, 
indeed, the accomplished authoress 
retains the essentially feminine, as 
understood in those pretty old 
days when Jane Austen shrank 
from having her performances 
known, and would not for the 
world appear as a literary lady. 
Miss Strickland was so far moved 
by the spirit of the nineteenth 
century that she accepted and 
liked this position; but she was 
a woman and a lady, not with- 
out the becoming affectations of 
an ‘elegant female,”’ through all. 
We remember a serio-comic ac- 
count of an interview with her 
publishers, in which accounts or 
balance-sheets were not to her 
taste. Having tried in vain to 
get them arranged to please her, 
she took refuge in one of these 
pretty devices of delicacy supposed 
then to be distinctive of the wo- 
man who never could understand 
business—the woman whom. all 
men were supposed to approve. 
She covered her forehead with her 
lady-like hands—‘‘Oh, my _ poor 
head !’’ she cried. How could even 
the obdurate heart of a publisher 
resist such an appeal ? 

Apart from Agnes herself, there 
are various glimpses of interesting 
persons in this book. The follow- 
ing is a very painful one; but it 
is an unusually vivid momentary 
look into a singularly successful, 
almost great, but neither honoured 
nor happy life. It is from the 
account of a visit to Brougham 
Castle. 


“ His own home was not the place to 
see the great jurisconsult to advan- 
tage. He was labouring for the good 
of countless generations to come, at 
his very advanced age, and was aus 
tere and even morose in the domestic 
circle. All his affections seemed con- 
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centrated in his brother's youngest 
son, a sweet little boy named Reginald, 
to whom he wrote when absent every 
day, and of whose liking for Agnes he 
was apparently jealous—his passionate 
love for this child presenting the only 
pleasing feature in his domestic char- 
acter. To Lady Brougham he never 
spoke, and the situation of this poor 
lady in her own house appeared to 
Agnes very pitiable; for though she 
was not capable of guiding it, a kind 
word from her distinguished husband 
would have been dearly appreciated 
by her. ‘Ah,’ she. said, with a 
deep sigh, ‘he was not always cross, 
but was very fascinating.’ Lord 
Brougham seemed worn out and 
irritable when he appeared at dinner. 
His intense studies and hard work 
probably caused his morose manners. 
Although he was the benefactor of 
his own family, no female member 
of it seemed to love him but his 
neglected wife.” 

Nothing could well be sadder 
than this glimpse of the lonely 
self-consuming life sinking morose- 
ly among the clouds. 

The reader will not, we think, 
much care for Mrs Papendiek’s ac- 
count of the Court of George III. 
and Queen Charlotte '—a frank and 
simple servants’-hall history of the 
exalted gods and goddesses which 
kings and queens appear to their 
lackeys. There is little interest 
in its monotonous records, except, 
indeed, when the excellent person 
who writes comes across some of 
the musical celebrities of the time, 
being herself a musician, and apt in 
her house at Kew or Windsor to 
receive now and then stray nota- 
bilities of this kind, German or 
otherwise, who were always hang- 
ing on about the dull but tuneful 
Court. Mrs Papendiek was herself 
more than half-German, and learn- 
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ed in the art of song. - But nobody 
who has read Miss Burney’s record 
of her servitude need seek the 
dimmer reflection in these pages 
with any hope of further insight. 
The tragedy of that simple, formal, 
innocent, unhappy Court is deep 
enough to bear a more powerful 
touch ; but that is not to be found 
here. 

It is difficult in literature, as in 
anything else, to forget at this 
moment the existence of that 
troublesome aud restless compan- 
ion to whom fate and propinquity, 
and that close kindred of mixed 
races which Ireland tries to ignore, 
has bound us. We have laid aside 
for another time a very interesting 
and valuable little book, ‘ Indus- 
trial Ireland’; but here are the 
two handsome volumes, just pub- 
lished, by Mr O'Neill Daunt, one 
of the survivors of O’Connell’s band 
of moral-force repealers, to which 
we must direct the reader’s atten- 
tion.? Here surely is an opportu- 
nity of studying the Union and its 
consequences through the eyes of 
an Irish Nationalist and repealer. 
But alas for our disappointment ! 
Little does Mr Daunt’s book de- 
serve its title. We expect a con- 
nected and proportioned account 
of the events of the century. We 
find Mr Daunt’s views of the 
Union, a very lengthy account of 
some of the incidents in O’Con- 
nell’s career, obsolete scandals 
against Orangemen, elaborate re- 
futations of forgotten newspaper 
paragraphs, a dissertation on the 
evils of the late Irish Church, and 
very little beside. The history of 
the book explains its composition, 
New and comprehensive as _ its 
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title sounds, it is nothing more 
than the republication, with a 
new title, a new preface, and 
two or three new chapters, of a 
work which originally appeared in 
1845, immediately after O’Con- 
nell’s trial, under the more appro- 
priate name of ‘Ireland and her 
Agitators,’ and was_ republished 
under the same name in 1867, in 
the crisis of the attack on the 
Irish Church. Mr O’Neill Daunt 
is no doubt free to republish his 
works under any title he pleases, 
but it would be well that either 
in the introduction or elsewhere 
he should give some idea of their 
history. 

Mr Daunt of course writes asa 
strong Nationalist, though by no 
means as a Parnellite. His book, 
however, has not always been 
quite brought up to date. It is 
amusing, for example, to find such 
a passage as the following over- 
looked :— 


“ Mr Gladstone seized the moment 
of our helpless prostration to add fifty- 
two per cent to our previous taxes ; 
which friendly achievement consti- 
tutes, I presume, his claim to the 
enthusiastic confidence so warmly 
expressed by some of his Irish ad- 
mirers.”} 


Upon the subject of the Land 
League agitation and its outrages, 
he writes as a worthy disciple of 
O’Connell :— 


“The agitation, based on an un- 
doubted grievance and professing to 
rescue the aggrieved from their op- 
poe, was unhappily accompanied 

y a multitude of crimes. For many 
months the newspapers contained a 
black record of constantly recurring 
murders, cruel mutilations of cattle,and 
destruction of property. I inferred 
from my conversations with peasants 
that the perpetrators of these out- 
rages believed that their crimes would 
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promote the interests of the Land 
League. I had hoped that Mr Par- 
nell, the leader of the movement, 
woimd have strongly and sternly de- 
nounced the outrages as_ horrible 
offences to Almighty God, injurious 
to the cause he advocated, and un- 
speakably disgraceful to the character 
of the country. He certainly pro- 
nounced them to be unnecessary, but 
this gentle condemnation did not pre- 
vent their frequent repetition.” # 


But the reason of the republica- 
tion of the book is not to be found 
in such a passage as this, but in 
the accounts of the rebellion of 
1798 and the Union. Mr Daunt 
believes that he has in Mr Glad- 
stone an illustrious convert to the 
Nationalist views of those trans- 
actions, and restates those views 
with the most laudable explicit- 
ness :— 


“ The rebellion od 1798] ... was 
deliberately provoked in order to give 
England a pretext for filling Ireland 
with troops to crush out popular op- 
position to ‘the Union. . The 
Union is the offspring of conjoined 
fraud and force. . The Govern- 
ment goaded the people to rebellion 
in order that the popular strength 
might be paralysed by civil war and 
its attendant horrors, so as to enable 
Mr Pitt to force the legislative Union 
on a prostrate and divided people. . .. 
The tranquillity of the country just 
then (1798) would not have suited 
Pitt’s designs against Ireland. . . . To 
exasperate the friends of reform not 
only by an insolent rejection of their 
claims, but also by a shameless perse- 
verance in the practice of parliament- 
ary corruption, became a settled part 
of the policy of the Government. It 
was likewise resolved to exasperate 
the Catholics. It was not difficult 
for an able and unscrupulous Minister 
to embroil this kingdom in a civil war, 
the results of which might facilitate 
his favourite scheme of a Union. . - - 
How completely he [Lord Fitzwilliam] 
fell into the trap laid by Pitt; how 
thoroughly he credited the sincerity 


—— 
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of Pitt’s insincere declarations in fa- 
your of the Catholics! ... Pitt had 
no other intention than driving the 
Catholics to desperation by disap- 
pointing the hopes thus treacherously 
excited. . . . A rebellion was just 
what Pitt wanted.... It was not 
infatuation [by which Mr Pitt was 
led], except so far as infatuation 
consists in deliberate and systematic 
wickedness. To provoke rebellion 
was the object of Pitt’s policy; and 
the exasperation of the Catholics, ex- 
cited by political disappointment, con- 
tributed to the success of that pol- 
icy... . A rebellion was deemed a 
useful means of laying waste the 
strength of this kingdom.”? 


This is the Nationalist view of 
history. These are the frightful 
charges which Nationalist writers 
lightly, and as matter of course, 
bring against the Irish and English 
Governments. It is not merely 
alleged that those Governments 
were severe or even ferocious in 
suppressing fancied or real rebel- 
lion. It is not merely stated that 
they applied corrupt arguments 
to corrupt politicians. They are 
charged with something far blacker 
than cruelty or bribery. They are 
charged with having pursued for 
years a particular course of policy 
for the express purpose of creating 
arebellion which should devastate 
and destroy the country intrusted 
to their care, for no other reason 
than the covetousness, malignant 
hatred, and petty spite of Mr 
Pitt. It may be remembered that 
the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, and all the wars and troubles 
that followed, were attributed in 
their time to the gold of Pitt. We 
laugh at the foreign invention of a 
convenient enemy on whom all 
harm can be fathered; but the 
fiction, if not less ridiculous, is 
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more baleful nearer home. No 
wonder that Mr Daunt, if he 
believes this, should speak of 
**Pitt’s infernal policy’’ and 
‘*series of demoniac crimes.’’ No 
wonder that Mr Gladstone, if he 
has accepted this view, has blos- 
somed into all the exuberant 
flowers of epithet that have lately 
graced his utterances. 

But is this the case which Union- 
ists have to meet? Can it be pos- 
sible that this is the position of 
Mr Gladstone? Mr Gladstone has 
never explicitly stated it, but there 
are various indications that he 
adopts it. The charge is no new 
one: it forms part of the ‘terrible 
proofs and citations”’ in O’Connell’s 
great Dublin speech of 1843, which 
Mr Gladstone in this Magazine 
challenged Lord Brabourne to con- 
fute. It is pointed at by the ex-- 
treme violence of Mr Gladstone’s 
language, and still more definitely 


” 


by his remark to Major Saunder- 
son, ‘‘It was Pitt who led up to 


the rebellion.’”’? Mr Daunt, at all 
events, is fully satisfied that he 
has the assent of Mr Gladstone to 
his thesis. But still it is hardly 
credible. Are sane Englishmen 
really being asked to frame their 
present policy on the hypothesis 
that ‘‘the pilot who weathered the 
storm,’’ the statesman who for 
seventeen years possessed the en- 
thusiastic confidence of a country 
in which party almost vanished, 
was a monster of such unspeakable 
wickedness as the charge supposes ? 
Are they to believe that their own 
grandfathers were so blinded or so 
corrupted as to accept and indorse 
such iniquity with cordiality and 
almost unbroken unanimity? Was 
it ignorance or was it depravity 
that, more than a generation after 





1 Vol. i. pp. 14-25. 
* Interjected in the gallant member's 
Bill, 12th April 1886. 


speech on the Government of Ireland 
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Mr Pitt’s death, led a political 
opponent to say, as his deliberate 
judgment of the conduct of Mr 
Pitt to Ireland— 


“It is only just to his memory to 

say, that he formed a scheme of policy 
so grand and so simple, so righteous 
and so humane, that it would alone 
entitle him to a high place among 
statesmen ” ?! 
Does the charge need anything 
more than the plain naked state- 
ment which Mr Daunt has given 
it to refute itself and to destroy 
all faith in the historical trust- 
worthiness of any man who can 
put forward or believe such a 
monstrosity? But the case does 
not rest there. If the charge is 
old, the: reply is old too. Mr 
Daunt adds nothing to the case 
made by O’Connell in the House 
of Commons in 1834. We need 
add litile to the reply made in 
that debate by Sir Robert Peel, 
and hitherto accepted as final by 
all Englishmen. Putting aside all 
knowledge of Mr Pitt and of the 
British nation, and assuming that 
Mr Pitt was the monster of cal- 
culating wickedness which the 
charge supposes, and that Ireland, 
except for his deliberate and in- 
tentional efforts, would have re- 
mained quiet, peaceable, and loyal, 
would he have chosen as the 
time to stimulate a serious rebel- 
lion a moment when the national 
existence of Great Britain was 
in the most urgent danger from 
France? Is it to be supposed that 
he who could wait a dozen years 
to wreak vengeance for a slight 
wrought on him by the Irish Par- 
liament in 1785, would not wait a 
single year to get his hands free 
from the death-struggle in which 
his country was involved ? 

But let us examine on what the 
charge is based. The only fact 
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which Mr O’Connell or Mr Daunt 
brings forward to support so ter- 
rible an accusation, is that the 
Government were for a year be. 
fore the outbreak of the rebellion 
in possession of information with 
regard to the Ulster leaders. 

On the strength of this, it is said 
that the Government might at any 
moment have arrested and con- 
victed the leaders; and they are 
accused of having cherished and 
nursed the rebellion as a means of 
forwarding their fiendish machina- 
tions against the Irish nation. But 
the Government were absolutely 
helpless in the matter. Traitors 
there were in plenty, and the Goy- 
ernment had full secret informa- 
ticn of what was planning. But 
respect for their own lives made 
the informers, one and all, decline 
to give evidence in open court on 
any terms whatever. The choice 
of the Government was therefore 
limited. | Sometimes they arrested, 
on comparatively trivial charges, 
men such as Orr and O’Connor— 
men whom they knew then, and 
the world knows now, to have 
been deeply engaged in treason- 
able practices. In these cases 
they were attacked for having 
created disaffection, and endeav- 
oured by their tyranny to make 
a rebellion explode. 

At other times they were con- 
strained to wait better evidence 
and the progress of events. For 
such conduct they are now accused 
of having sought to nurse and en- 
courage rebellion. 

Both charges are equally un- 
true. We know from the State 
papers to which Mr Froude has 
had access—as we might safely 
have assumed even without evi- 
dence—that Lord Camden’s strong 
desire was to arrest and bring to 
open trial all the leaders of treason, 





1 Macaulay, Life of Pitt. 


Works, vol. vii. p. 397. 
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and that he was only deterred by 
the certain impossibility of pro- 
ducing evidence sufficient to obtain 
convictions.? 

This is not a time to enter upon 
the more detailed charges which 
are made against the British and 
Irish Governments. Men whom 
Wolfe Tone had long before de- 
scribed as the most profligate 
assemblage of scoundrels he ever 
set eyes on, pathetically attribute 
this seduction to the gold of Pitt. 
Men who assert the sacred right 
of rebellion are never tired of 
whining if attempts to rouse the 
horrors of civil war were not 
treated with rose-water. The 
very loudness of their complaint 
is sufficiént proof of this confi- 
dence in the magnanimity and 
good intentions of the Govern- 
ment. Subordinate officials may 
have been fierce and rough ; terri- 
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fied magistrates and undisciplined 
Irish troops, no doubt, became 
savage in their alarm, and the 
burden of their outrages fell not 
upon responsible and guilty leaders, 
but on ignorant peasantry. But 
wherever the sin and the shame 
of the Rebellion and the Union 
may fail, it is not on Mr Pitt or 
the British Government. Who- 
ever have occasion to cast dust on 
their heads, it is not the British 
nation. Their conduct through 
the severest possible ordeal dis- 
played humanity and moderation, 
which no other Government or 
nation would have equalled. This 
is not a time, neither is Mr 
Daunt’s book an occasion we 
should choose to justify this view 
at length; but we could not pass 
unrefuted an accusation so damn- 
ing to the whole character of our 
nation and its public men. 





1 Froude, English in Ireland (new ed.), vol. iii. pp. 204, 332, 401. 











The Need of Open Spaces. 


THE NEED OF 


It is only of comparatively late 
years that this question has risen 
to the surface, but now it is 
every day growing in interest and 
importance. And inevitably so. 
For as long as a country is not 
thickly inhabited, as long as in the 
largest town the poorest dwellers 
are within an easy walk of green 
fields and shady lanes, breezy hills 
or pleasant woods, there can be 
no pressing necessity for securing 
certain open spaces for breathing 
and recreation places ; the question 
of Open Spaces—as we understand 
the word—does not arise. And 
up to within quite a measurable 
number of years this has been the 
case in England. But the more 
thickly we come to live upon the 
ground, the more thickly we plant 
smoky furnaces and manufactories 


up and down the land, the more 


widely our cities extend their 
boundaries—the more valuable does 
all space become which is left open 
and unspoiled. And the unparallel- 
ed increase in our national wealth, 
industries, and inhabitants which 
the last half-century has seen—and 
particularly the latter portion of 
it—has undoubtedly been attended 
with the inevitable drawback that 
for all of us dwellers in towns, 
whether rich or poor, the country 
has been made more and more dis- 
tant, vitality to that extent dimin- 
ished, and health made more diffi- 
cult to sustain. 

For a long time nothing was 
done about this question. It was 
not until some twenty years ago, 
after thousands of acres of Com- 
mon Land had been irretrievably 
lost—had gone from the hands of 
the many into the hands of the 
few—that the nation awoke to the 
fact that the Common and Waste 
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Lands of Great Britain, so far 
from being ‘‘ waste,” were really 
a most valuable inheritance ; that 
the rights of grazing and cutting 
on them, useful as those rights 
unquestionably were to the few 
labourer-peasants or cottage-far- 
mers living near, were even of less 
account than the right of walking 
over them, and the power of 
breathing the pure air which swept 
across them, which could be en-' 
joyed by numbers of persons living 
at a distance; that, in fact, the 
commons of England were a ‘‘na- 
tional domain,’’ and, as such, to be 
rigidly preserved in their open 
condition for the benefit of the 
people for now and for all time. 

In former days, when the coun- 
try depended entirely on itself for 
its food-supply, the cultivator of 
common or waste lands had been re- 
garded almost as a national bene- 
factor. But free trade had long 
since completely altered the condi- 
tions, and had rendered the coun- 
try independent of its home sup- 
plies. In our blind and blundering 
fashion, however, we had continued 
acting on a doctrine which, what- 
ever the core of truth it may 
have once possessed, had long 
ceased to be more than a mere 
dry fossil. And it was not until 
the late Henry Fawcett, in 1869, 
resolutely attacked the doctrine 
from his place in Parliament, 
exploding the fallacy which lay 
at the root of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners’ yearly proceedings, and 
showing the evil which was being 
done to the country at large by 
the indiscriminate taking away 
of the waste and common lands, 
that any attempt was made by 
the Legislature to put the pro- 
ceedings of the Inclosure Com- 
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missioners in harmony with the 

wants of the nation. Success 
attended Fawcett’s efforts. <A 
Conservative Government _legis- 
lated in the direction he had 
indicated ; and the future of our 
commons was changed from des- 
tined absorption into the hands of 
private owners to a perpetuity of 
openness. 

The battle was a hard one, and 
posterity will be grateful to those 
who fought it, But so rapidly do 
events march in these days that, 
though less than twenty years ago, 
it seems already a matter of an- 
cient history. The commons thus 
were saved—from regular and par- 
liamentary inclosure, though an 
insidious enemy in the shape of 
irregular and unauthorised inclos- 
ures still formidably lurks in am- 
bush. Keen eyes are, however, 
kept upon it; and the country be- 
ing fully alive to the importance of 
not allowing anything which can 
fairly be claimed as public ground 
to slip into the hands of private 
ownership, we may hope, as time 
goes on, that the necessity for a 
strict watch will not be so great, 
and that there will be fewer and 
fewer attempts made, either on the 
part of landowners or on the part 
of associated individuals, in the 
form of railway companies and the 
like, to ‘* grab”’ the public land un- 
der any pretext, however specious. 

The question of commons we 
may therefore regard as in a meas- 
ure satisfactorily settled. Public 
opinion is on the alert about them, 
and we may safely leave them to 
its action. But how as to other 
open spaces? How are they to 
be provided? For wealthy as the 
country is in commons, their num- 
ber is necessariiy restricted, and 
their distribution is exceedingly 
capricious ; so that we can by no 
means depend upon this source of 
supply for all the open land we 
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shall want to secure in the future. 
Many large towns are too far off 
from any common to derive any 
special benefit from such as there 
may happen to be. And in Lon- 
don, where this question of open 
spaces presses with the most 
urgent necessity, there are wide 
areas unredeemed by any common 
land of sufficient size to be taken 
into account. 

Hitherto the providing of open 
spaces, such as parks, public gar- 
dens, and playgrounds, has been 
very much left tu chance. And 
no doubt when any of us read in 
the newspapers that Mr or Mrs So- 
and-so, or Alderman This or That, 
has presented to the town of 
Blacksmoke a park of roo acres, 
estimated at a value of £10,000, 
we hug ourselves with the idea 
that our fashion of leaving these 
things to chance, or, as we prefer 
to put it, to *‘ individual initiative,” 
has these happy results, and is far 
preferable to a more systematic 
mode of procedure, which might 
indeed place other towns, as worthy 
as Blacksmoke to possess a park, 
in the same enviable position, but 
would not have the delightfully 
English quality of exhibiting the 
generosity of individual donors. 

But agreeable as our happy-go- 
lucky system may be as regards 
towns which, like Blacksmoke, 
happen to individuals 
gifted both with wealth and gen- 
erosity, it tends unfortunately to 
keep the towns not possessed of 
these desirable mortals without 
parks. And in this great over- 
grown London of ours, which, like 
a huge octopus, stretches out its 
devouring arms in all directions, 
adding to itself éach year a whole 
new town of 50,000 souls; this 
London so immense that the best 
known man might lie perdu in it 
for weeks ; so gigantic that, like a 
whale, you may stab’it in one part 
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and the sensation will not reach 
its outer extremities,—it is hardly 
possible to expect that any one 
shall dower it with parks. 

The man who gives a park to a 
town is a man whose associations 
are all connected with that town 
and those that dwell in it. He 
feels himself identified with its 
wellbeing. He will care, perhaps, 
that those who come after him 
shall be able to ramble in some of 
the spots where he delighted to 
ramble when he was a boy. He 
will have the consciousness that 
his gift makes a sensible addition 
to the welfare of the town, and 
that his generosity will be appre- 
ciated and applauded by his neigh- 
bours and fellows, rich and poor, 
great and small; and in that con- 
sciousness will lie a deep and calm 
satisfaction. But how can we ex- 
pect such motives to operate in 
London, where the wealthy, as a 


rule, gather together in the small 
fashionable area in the very centre 
of the town, whilst the bits of 
rural scenery which we would fain 
save from the builder are situated 
in outlying parts? 

Moreover, another and very im- 


portant consideration must be 
borne in mind as affecting this 
question in London, and that is, 
the very much greater monetary 
value which attaches to all land 
that can be designated building- 
land. A park of roo acres, which 
in a provincial town might be 
valued at £10,000, could not pos- 
sibly be bought in any of the out- 
skirts of London for less than 
£50,000 or £100,000. And if the 
man who will dower his native 
town with a park worth £10,000 
is a rare phenomenon, how much 
more so must one be who will 
dower it with a park worth 
£50,000 or £100,000? Trueit is 
—and it would be ungrateful on 
our part if we were to pass the 
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fact over in silence—that within 
the last year or two one or two 
honourable exceptions to the gen: 
eral rule have occurred in Lon: 
don, Mr Evelyn having given 4 
public garden to Deptford, in 
which neighbourhood he possesses 
a great deal of property inhabited 
by the very poorest classes; and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
having been induced to give two 
small parks of some fifty acres 
each, one to Highgate and one to 
Kilburn. But what are these 
among so many? And though we 
may hope that other great land- 
owners in London may be induced 
by these examples to spend some 
of the money which their greatly 
increased rentals are bringing in 
to them, in buying open spaces 
even at some distance from their 
estates, in the cases where there 
is no open space left anywhere 
very near, it would not be safe to 
count on any such acts. 

The importance of open spaces 
to the health of the community 
can hardly be overrated. The late 
Dr Farr conclusively showed that 
the rate of mortality varies with 
the density of the population 
—the greater the density, the 
higher being the death-rate. It 
is not, therefore, a mere senti- 
mental desire for peace and quiet, 
or for natural beauty, which those 
can plead who object to the erec- 
tion of houses around them in the 
spot where country lanes and plea- 
sant fields have heretofore existed. 
They lose with the peace and quiet 
some of the freshness and purity 
of the air, and that loss entails a 
diminished vitality. 

What is to be done? Open 
spaces must be secured, or the 
general health will suffer. Look- 
ing at the matter broadly, it is 
evident that we must make up our 
minds to pay for such spaces. It is 
no doubt a new and not altogether 
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Jeasant idea that we should have 
to pay for fresh air, as we do for 
or water; but the conditions 
of our town life are making it im- 
perative. After all, do we not, in 
a fashion, pay already for fresh 
air? Is not the occasional flight 
to the seaside or the Continent in 
some sort a tribute-money which 
we offer at the shrine of the god- 
dess Hygeia? But this tribute- 
money is paid voluntarily and 
irregularly, whilst what is now de- 
manded is a regular and fixed pay- 
ment. On the other hand, we 
must remember that in buying 
open spaces we are benefiting 
those who are too poor to get an 
annual trip to seaside or foreign 
parts; whereas, in our annual -ex- 
cursions to those places, we are 
benefiting our own selves alone. 

In old days, when we were not 
all so densely packed together on 
the ground, rich and poor alike 
were able in a short stroll to get 


out of hot dusty streets into cool 


green lanes and fields. Then the 
annual flight was, at any rate for 
the middle classes, a luxury, and 
not, as now it has become, one of 
the necessaries of life. We talk of 
the wear and tear of town life, and 
we notice how greatly it tends to 
increase as the years go by and the 
towns grow larger and larger. Is 
hot this very much due to the fact 
that the air we breathe gets more 
and more vitiated, more nearly ap- 
proximating to an exhausted re- 
ceiver? And where is this toend? 
No one can tell. As regards Lon- 
don, a very careful calculation was 
recently made by Mr R. Price- 
Williams ; and in a paper read be- 
fore the Statistical Society on the 
16th June 1885, heshowed that un- 
less any altogether new and unfore- 
seen contingency occurred, the popu- 
lation of London within the twenty- 
nine registration districts of the 
metropolitan area, which had risen 
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from (in round numbers) 2,800,000 
souls in 1861 to 3,800,000 souls in 
1881, must by 1918 have risen to 
7,000,000 souls, or nearly double 
the present number. And _ this 
calculation leaves quite untouched 
the growth of the population of 
Greater London, as it has been 
called—the London outside the 
area of the metropolitan district ! 

With these facts before us, who 
will deny that some clear and dis- 
tinct provision is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order that some portions 
of the space which is at present 
unoccupied, but which must in the 
near future be covered with build- 
ings, shall be rescued and kept 
open for all time ? 

No one likes to contemplate 


‘additional burdens on the rates, 


which, especially since the estab- 
lishment of the School Board, have 
been felt to press quite heavily 
enough; but the health of the 
community is as important an ele- 
ment for consideration as educa- 
tion itself. And it were far better 
to pay an extra rate of twopence or 
threepence in the pound to secure 
all the open spaces which will re- 
quire to be bought as London ex- 
tends farther and farther into the 
country, than to find in a few 
years’ time that the rate of nine- 
pence in the pound which we are 
now paying for education might 
almost as well have been thrown 
into the sea, owing to the exhaust- 
ed physical condition of those whom 
the School Board has educated. 
Important a factor as education is 
in equipping a man for the struggle 
of life, it is too often forgotten 
that a healthy physique is of even 
moreconsequence. To provide men- 
tal training for the children of our 
poorer population, and to. leave 
them without the means of ever 
breathing fresh air, would undoubt- 
edly be a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy. 
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We must, then, face an addition 
to the rates in London, unless, in- 
deed, the Government can be in- 
duced to grant an extension of the 
metropolitan coal and wine dues, 
on purpose to provide a fund for 
securing open spaces. And we 
have the less hesitation in putting 
forward the suggestion that they 
should do so, because it has been 
generally admitted that, objection- 
able as a tax of this description 
may be on a@ friori grounds, and 
as it is now levied and applied, 
there can be little objection to 
the tax if levied for such a gen- 
erally beneficial purpose as this 
of open spaces; especially if the 
area which was taxed and the area 
which benefited through the ex- 
penditure of the money raised 
were made _ coincident. It is 
important, however, that these 
conditions should be stringently 
insisted upon. 

But granted these conditions, 
the coal and wine dues would, we 
consider, form an admirable mode 
of supplying the funds which we 
have shown to be necessary for 
obtaining parks and other open 
spaces for London. The fact that 
the tax already exists, and has not 
now to be freshly imposed, is a 
great reason for its maintenance. 
It is certainly less felt by the pub- 
lic at large than an addition to the 
rates of the metropolis would be. 
And this in itself constitutes an 
argument in its favour. 

At the present moment there 
are three most important open 
spaces which London desires to 
see secured, but whose fate is 
trembling in the balance—a bal- 
ance held by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. These are— 
Ravenscourt Park, at Hammer- 
smith; Clissold Park, at Stoke 
Newington; and last, but not 
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least (on the contrary, it is by 
far the largest of the three, and 
the most vitally important for the 
general health and enjoyment of 
the metropolis), Parliament Hill, 
with its adjacent fields and slopes, 
and a lovely piece of woodland 
adjoining Hampstead Heath. It 
is understood that the Board are 
awaiting the decision of Parlia- 
ment on the dues question before 
determining on which side the bal- 
ance shall dip—ay or no. Now, 
if the dues are renewed, we appre- 
hend there will be no doubt that 
these parks, whose danger is im- 
minent, will be secured by means 
of them. But however much we 
are in favour of a renewal of the 
dues for a fresh term of years in 
order that open spaces may be 
obtained, we cannot admit that 
the fate of important spaces like 
those we have named should be 
allowed to hang upon a question 
as to the mode in which the requi- 
site money should be levied. Lon- 
don cannot afford to lose her fresh 
air. Open spaces are to her a 
necessary of life, and they must 
be provided somehow. If they 
cannot be provided through the 
gifts of wealthy and benevolent 
individuals; if they cannot be 
provided by means of the coal 
and wine dues,—then they 
must be provided by means of 
an addition to the rates. That 
is the cardinal fact to be recog- 
nised and insisted on. Pure air 
is proved to be as necessary to 
human health as pure water; and 
though it may be a somewhat 
more difficult task to supply pure 
air than it is to supply pure 
water in the requisite quanti- 
ties, the attempt will have to be 
made in as thorough and _ syste- 
matic a manner as the different 
conditions will allow. 
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The Imperial Institute. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 


ANNIVERSARIES, jubilees, and cen- 
tenaries are not popular in Eng- 
land as on the Continent, or even 
in the United States; for we Eng- 
lish seldom see any useful object 
to be gained by their celebration. 
When, therefore, an occasion pre- 
sents itself which we recognise 
as calling imperatively for special 
celebration and commemoration, 
we have considerable difficulty in 
fixing on some fitting method of 
marking our interest. Such an 
occasion of perplexity is the Queen’s 
Jubilee. All subjects of her Ma- 
jesty feel that her remarkable reign 
—remarkable in the Queen’s beloved 
personality, and in the greatness 
of the imperial events which it has 
witnessed —demands that the jubi- 
lee year shall be both honourably 
celebrated and permanently com- 
memorated. National sentiment 
on the subject is strong; but the 
question of how, in the most useful 
and practical manner, to give ade- 
quate and lasting expression to our 
loyal and patriotic feelings, has 
already been taxing our ingenuity 
for many months. 

The Prince of Wales, with ever 
keen appreciation of the direction 
of national ideas, has suggested 
some permanent representation of 
the resources and progress of the 
empire, which has developed and 
flourished so wonderfully during 
the Queen’s eventful reign. A 
strong committee has been formed 
to consider the Prince of Wales’s 
Suggestions, and to elaborate some 
practical scheme in accordance 
with his idea. The proposals of 
the Committee have been before 
the public since Christmas, and, as 
is natural in a matter of great 
national interest, have been sub- 
jected to the closest criticism. The 


general tendency of this criticism 
appears to be, that, without some 
more clearly defined programme, it 
may prove difficult to maintain a 
sufficiently active and useful public 
interest in the Institute which it 
is proposed to establish. Exhibi- 
tions are things of the day only; 
technical classes and lectures ap- 
peal directly to very limited sec- 
tions of -her Majesty’s subjects ; 
and there seems to be a feeling 
that something more permanently, 
actively, and comprehensively use- 
ful is required to complete a pro- 
gramme which, in its general bear- 
ings, is accepted as fully worthy 
of the occasion and of the reputa- 
tion of its signatories. 

In the concluding paragraph of 
their report, the Committee lay 
down that ‘‘the purpose and the 
effect of the Institute will be to 
advance the industrial and com- 
mercial resources of every part of 
the empire.’’ No basis could be 
more clearly defined or more suit- 
able. It is mainly commerce which 
has led to the development of the 
empire, and it is the advancement 
of the industrial and material re- 
sources of the empire which has 
given to her Majesty’s subjects the 
remarkable prosperity of the pres- 
ent reign. ‘The long depression in 
trade has given rise to an ample 
discussion of all subjects connected 
with the possibility of its encour- 
agement, and the time and experi- 
ence of many capable men have been 
devoted to a full consideration of 
the matter. Debates in Parlia- 
ment, newspaper articles, pamph- 
lets, trades’ reports, and the opin- 
ions of experts collected by the 
Foreign Office, have afforded ample 
opportunity for studying the ques- 
tion. As a result, it is clear that 
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over-production for inexpansive 
or failing markets has been the 
more immediate cause of distress, 
and all classes of merchants and 
manufacturers have been crying 
aloud for some special assistance 
towards the opening of new mar- 
kets or the improving of old ones. 
The Government, and particularly 
the Foreign Office, have been called 
upon to give their aid. Discussion 
has shown that the annexation of 
new territories for the special ben- 
efit of distressed traders, or the 
direct interposition of British am- 
bassadors and consuls in securing 
profitable contracts for their hun- 
gering countrymen, is out of the 
question; and it has been finally 
agreed that the collection and dif- 
fusion of information on trade sub- 
jects would be by far the most 
important service which could be 
rendered to the commercial com- 
munity. The interesting papers 
issuing from the Foveign Office, 
and presented to the Houses of 
Parliament last June, plainly show 
what were the practical conclusions 
arrived at, after full inquiry and 
reflection; and although these 
papers deal only with foreign 
trade, the same general principles 
will equally apply to our large 
and rapidly increasing commer 
cial relations with the Colonies 
and India. 
Already, to-day, nearly one-half 
of our total exports are to British 
ions, and nearly one-third 
of the total imports come from her 
Majesty’s dominions beyond the 
sea. All classes of the Queen’s 
subjects and all parts of the empire 
have therefore full community of 
interest in the carrying out of 
any scheme likely to assist -in the 
general augmentation of trade. 
The diffusion of reliable informa- 
tion concerning the resources and 
products of our colonies must cer- 
tainly assist their development and 
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prove useful in regulating emigra- 
tion, whilst it must also facilitate 
business between the Colonies and 
the mother country. In these days 
of keen commercial competition, it 
is impossible to follow too closely 
the progress of industrial enterprise 
abroad ; for knowledge is power, 
and the recognition of the value of 
the ‘latest irformation”’ is one of 
the special features of the progress 
of the last fifty years. The Com- 
mittee reporting on the scheme 
for an Imperial Institute, and the 
officials and experts whose opinions 
are recorded in the parliamentary 
papers already referred to, are 
fully agreed in acknowledging the 
importance of early, accurate, and 
complete commercial intelligence. 

In his most interesting memo- 
randum on this subject, dated 
July 17, 1886, Mr Bryce, the 
late Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, drew up the following list 
of the different kinds of informa- 
tion requiged :— 

“Information regarding 
including rates of wages, hours of 
work, condition of work-people, trades- 
unions, strikes and lock-outs, systems 
of co-operation and profit-sharing. 

“Information regarding manufac- 
tures, notices of inventions, of the 
development of new branches of 
industry, of the transfer of capital 
from one branch of manufacture to 
another, of new appliances in agri- 
culture. 

“Information on the movements 
of trade, the increasing or declining 
demand for certain classes of goods, 
changes in taste or in the habits of 
life of a people, as affecting demand 
for imported articles. 

“Information on legislation, changes 
in customs-regulations, tariffs, quar- 
antine, and in the laws relating to 
commerce and industry. 

“Information relating to finance, 
banking, currency, public loans and 
taxation. 

“Information relating to modes of 
communication and transport, rail- 
roads, lines of steamboats, rates of 
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freight, directions in which traffic is 
beginning to flow. ve 

“Information as to the administra- 
tion of the law, decisions on import- 
ant commercial questions, regulations 
relating to law charges, changes in 
commercial procedure. 

“Information on undertakings and 
enterprises of moment, the construc- 
tion of public works, the opening of 
mines, the granting of concessions for 
working minerals or forests, or for 
other similar purposes. 

“Information relating to technical 
and industrial education, and as to 
the functions assumed by the State 
in connection therewith. 

“Information relating to exhibi- 
tions, congresses, conferences, and 
other occasions on which traders 
meet or goods may be displayed. 

“Statistics of all kinds relating to 
commerce, shipping, and industry. 

“Returns of the names of British 
merchants and firms engaged in busi- 
ness abroad, and of the nature of the 
business in which they are engaged.” 


This is a most comprehensive list 


of requirements, and yet, Colonial 
and Indian representatives were 
not included among the experts 
consulted by Mr Bryce, and he 
considered only the special de- 
mands which had been made on 


his own department. It is evi- 
dent that no single department of 
State is directly interested in all 
the numerous questions bearing 
on the general advancement of 
trade and the development of the 
resources of the mother country, 
India, and the Colonies. The For- 
eign Office is only indirectly inter- 
ested, and within narrow limits, 
as the negotiator of commercial 
treaties with foreign nations, and 
as controlling diplomatic and con- 
sular agents in foreign centres of 
trade. It has no constant and 
intimate relations with the corpor- 
ate or individual representatives 
of commerce, either in England or 
in the Colonies, and its staff, with 
notable exceptions, have little ex- 
Perience in commercial matters. 
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All this was felt and acknow- 
ledged by Mr Bryce and Lord 
Rosebery: they intimated, how- 
ever, that it would be impossible 
for their department to obtain a 
sufficient grant of funds to defray 
expenses for the enormous amount 
of extra work required to supply 
the deficiencies noted ; and, under 
these circumstances, their pro- 
posals for, meeting the acknow- 
ledged legitimate demands of our 
traders were necessarily most 
limited in scope. 

The strictly limited functions of 
the Colonial and India Offices would 
render it still more impossible for 
those departments to propose or 
carry out any comprehensive 
scheme, although within their own 
special province commercial affairs 
must rank high among the import- 
ant matters with which they have 
to deal. The Board of Trade has 
the best general grasp of the whole 
subject; but its means for so con- 
siderable an undertaking are very 
limited. Under these  circum- 
stances, the natural conclusion is 
that the most efficient work could 
be done by some independent and 
unofficial institution, to which the 
co-operation of the various Gov- 
ernment offices interested should 
be specially guaranteed by careful 
arrangement. 

The idea of founding such a 
suitable institution might under 
ordinary circumstances be con- 
sidered hopeless; but the Queen’s 
Jubilee and the proposed Imperial 
Institute seem most opportunely 
to offer a chance of securing what 
is required. Might it not be pos- 
sible to meet those demands of our 
traders, which secured the approval 
of Lord Rosebery and Mr Bryce, 
and, at the same time recognising 
the claims of the Colonies and In- 
dia, to focus the numerous excellent 
proposals of the Committee of the 
Imperial Institute, by making a 
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highly organised Commercial In- 
telligence Department a central 
feature of their important under- 
taking? 

Nothing that can be suggested in 
connection with the objects speci- 
fied in the programme of the Com- 
mittee would have a more compre- 
hensive and permanently active 
sphere of usefulness than a pro- 
perly organised and well-conducted 
Intelligence Department. Its work 
would be always clearly before it, 
and there would be no need of 
special encouragement or patron- 
age to keep it going. On the con- 
trary, the nature ofits duties 
would always be driving an Intel- 
ligence. Department forward, and 
causing it to seek to extend the 
area of its influence and usefuiness. 
Such a department would be im- 
pelled by daily requirements to 
seek intimate relations with the 
corporate and individual repre- 
sentatives of trade in all parts of 
the empire. It would also eagerly 
press for reports, statistics, and all 
kinds of information, not only from 
diplomatists and consuls, but also 
from Colonial and Indian trade 
representatives and officials; it 
would ask for collections of samples 
of manufacturing industries; it 
would demand the formation and 
maintenance of a library for indus- 
trial, commercial, and economic 
study, and which should contain 
standard works and reports on all 
subjects of trade and commerce ; 
it would desire to include a library 
of patents and inventions; it 
would demonstrate the usefulness 
and necessity of a fully equipped 
map-room for geographical and 
geological reference ; and it would 
realise that much assistance could 
be obtained in its labours by 
arranging conferences and meet- 
ings of Chambers of Commerce, 
Colonial Associations, and other 
bodies of a kindred nature. In 
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fact, whether we read the sugges- 
tions of the Institute Committee 


or take Mr Bryce’s list of com- - 


mercial requirements, we find that 
the formation of a Commercial In- 
telligence Department, on proper 
lines, would include the adoption 
and carrying out of all the more 
important ideas which have been 
put forward. 

It remains to consider the gene- 
ral outlines of organisation which 
would enable the Commercial In- 
telligence Department to satisfac- 
torily fulfil its important functions, 
There is little need to say that suc- 
cess will entirely depend on the 
care and consideration with which 
these general outlines are deter- 
mined at the commencement. It 
is essential that the Agents-Gene- 
ral of the Colonies, the Chambers 
of Commerce, and the various 
Imperial Departments interested 
throughout the empire, shall all 
feel that in their respective spheres 
they will be adequately served by 
the proposed department, and that 
they will be able to exercise an 
influence over its operations in 
proportion to their respective in- 
terests. It is no easy matter to 
elaborate the details of a scheme 
which shall secure the approval and 
co-operation of our Colonies and 
India, of four of the great depart- 
ments of State, and of the nu- 
merous public -and representative 
bodies concerned. But where we 
are assured beforehand of a hearty 
goodwill, and of an earnest desire 
on all sides to make the success 
of the enterprise fully worthy of 
the great occasion which calls it 
forth, confidence may be felt that 
all difficulties will be successfully 
overcome. 

As regards general interior or- 
ganisation for daily working, the 
example of the existing Intelligence 
Branch of the War Office may be re- 
ferred to, and the general efficiency 
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of this establishment will be admit- 
ted by all who have had occasion to 
test the value of its labours. Whena 
staff of intelligent and good workers 
are collected together, to devote 
their time to seeking information 
on particular lines, their thirst 
for knowledge becomes insatiable. 
They are ever seeking to establish 
relations here, to form connections 
there, and to develop useful sources 
of information everywhere. Maps, 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, lec- 
tures, and all available sources 
of knowledge are eagerly requisi- 
tioned. And if a continual widen- 
ing of the sphere of its labours is a 
remarkable feature of the military 
department, which is constantly 
hampered by the necessity for 
secrecy in many of its operations, 
with what certainty may not a 
similar manifestation be expected 
inacommercial department, where 
publicity can be usefully courted ? 
For the purposes of systematic 
working, the War Office Intelli- 
gence Branch is divided into seven 
sections, of which five correspond 
to different portions of the globe, 
one deals with home affairs, and 
one is occupied with the production 
of maps and the care of the library. 
Each section has its special head, 
who holds the appointment for a 
fixed period, and is selected as 
having a particular acquaintance 
with the affairs and languages of 
the more important countries which 
his section represents. Under the 
sectional officer are employed one 
or two similarly selected juniors, 
who usually remain with the de- 
partment for shorter periods, and 
are generally candidates for pro- 
motion to the charge of a section. 
In addition when work presses in 
any particular section, further as- 
sistance is obtained by temporarily 
engaging the services of any avail- 
able officers, who may be peculiarly 
qualified for the special duties re- 
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quired. There is also a staff of 
draughtsmen for the map-room, 
and a staff of ordinary clerks dis- 
tributed among the various sec- 
tions, to assist in copying and in- 
dexing. The entire organisation 
is under the charge of an excep- 
tionally qualified senior officer, and 
it may be observed that besides the 
value of the actual work accom- 
plished, the department forms an 
admirable school for the training 
of young officers in intelligence 
work. 

In the special features of or- 
ganisation of the Military Intelli- 
gence Branch enumerated above, 
no mention appears of any arrange- 
ment at all corresponding with 
the conferences and lectures which 
the Imperial Institute Committee 
rightly lay down as an essential 
part of their programme. It may 
therefore be suggested that there 
is no natural connection between 
the conference and lecture-hall and 
such an Intelligence Department as 
is suggested. To this it may be an- 
swered that the necessary secrecy 
of military intelligence naturally 
deters the official department from 
publicly seeking and giving in- 
formation in conferences and lec- 
tures. In military affairs, how- 
ever, this part of the work is 
undertaken by the independent 
and unofficial Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution, a society to which 
most of the workers in the Military 
Intelligence Branch belong, and in 
the proceedings of which they often 
unofficially take an important part. 
The United Service Institution 
provides for lectures and discus- 
sions on military subjects, and on 
current questions; it publishes 
valuable reports and papers, and 
it maintains a library and map- 
room, and an interesting museum 
of military inyentions and curiosi- 
ties. If the peculiar conditions un- 
der which the Military Intelligence 
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Branch necessarily works did not 
prohibit the idea, it is evident 
that a fusion with the United Ser- 
vice Institution would in many 
respects be advantageous to both 
establishments. No such special 
consideration will prevent a Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department 
from combining under one organi- 
sation both the confidential office 
work of the War Office Branch 
and the public proceedings and 
arrangements of the independent 
institution. And with this slight 
extension of the lines of the offi- 
cial military department, it cer- 
tainly appears that a similar Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department 
may readily provide for all the 
operations and arrangements 
which have been laid down by 
high authority as requisite in the 
interests of commerce, and essen- 
tial for the comprehensive useful- 
ness of the Imperial Institute. 
Above all, it is evident that such 
an Intelligence Department will 
be full of life and activity in it- 
self. Once started on a proper 
and clearly defined basis, it will 
require no extraneous encourage- 
ment. Its mission will be to en- 
courage others, and daily require- 
ments in its labours will ensure 
the extension of its arms in every 
direction, and constant touch and 
communication with the official 
and unofficial representatives of 
trade and industrial interests in all 
parts of the empire. 

To ensure that a Commercial 
Intelligence Department shall fully 
answer to the requirements indi- 
cated, and be thoroughly accept- 
able to the classes who should 
profit by its institution, it will be 
necessary to avoid as far as pos- 
sible all semblance of official for- 
mality in its arrangements. The 
merchant who now seeks infor- 
mation or assistance in any of the 
Government offices unavoidably 
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feels himself more or less ill at, 
ease. In the Imperial Institute, 
he should be at home; and this; 
desirable object might perhaps be 
assisted by connecting a large and 
comfortable reading-room and a 
good library with the Intelligence 
Department. The rooms might 
be in charge of trained subor- 
dinates, who would guide the in- 
quirer as to the most likely sources 
for the information required, and. 
he might at his ease make notes on 
the spot on the subject of his re- 
searches. Should the tabulated 
and arranged information in the 
public rooms not suffice to meet 
the requirements of the inquirer, 
he might, under the guidance of a 
trained officer of the Institute, write 
out a clear statement of his wants; 
and this statement might then be 
passed on for a reply to the pri- 
vate working offices of the Intel- 
ligence Department. In this way 
the time of the officials would pro- 
bably be saved, and at the same 
time the trader or colonist seeking 
information would carry out his 
business comfortably and in a man- 
ner congenial to his habits and 
tastes. Regulations must neces- 
sarily be made as to the class of 
persons who should be allowed thus 
freely to use the Institute. But 
there should be no difficulty in 
framing suitable rules to meet the 
case. As in the British Museum, 
certificates from householders, and 
perhaps a small fee, might qualify 
for admission. Further, it might 
be arranged to elect a body of sub- 
scribing fellows, who, during the 
term of their subscription, would 
have the privilege of free entry 
and attention. If, too, the De- 
partment were to pubiish period- 
ical or annual summaries of the 
results of its trade and industrial 
inquiries, it would be able to ex- 
tend an interest in its operations 
to the commercial classes not mere: 
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ly in our own Colonies, but all over 
the world. These, however, are 
matters of detail, and perhaps 
sufficient has been said to give a 
general idea on the subject. 

There remain for consideration 
the questions of government, of 
selection of staff, and of initial and 
annual expenditures. As regards 
government, the principle laid down 
by the Institute Committee com- 
mands the warmest approval. The 
Committee ‘‘ recommend that a new 
body, entirely independent of any 
existing organisation, should be 
created ;”’ that it ‘‘should be 
thoroughly representative of the 
great commercial and industrial 
interests of the empire ;”’ and that 
‘the Colonies and India should 
have a fair share in the govern- 
ment of the Institute.’’ 

In selecting the staff, it might 
be found advantageous to appoint 
some trade specialists, recommend- 


ed by the Chambers of Commerce, 
and a few nominees of the Colonial 
Agents-General, and at all events, 
in the first instance, to secure, if 
possible, the temporary services of 
some junior officials from the four 


public offices interested. When 
the probationary period of founda- 
tion was over, some of the more 
important posts in the staff of the 
Institute would probably become 
permanent appointments; but the 
general principles acted upon in the 
Intelligence Branch of the War 
Office might perhaps be advan- 
tageously adopted in arranging for 
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heads of sections, and temporary 
workers in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department. 

As regards the expense of found- 
ing and maintaining the Institute, 
it is evident that the amount of 
public subscriptions will largely 
depend on the active sympathy of 
the representatives of home and 
colonial trade. It may be hoped 
that this sympathy will be stimu- 
lated by the adoption of the con- 
clusions of the Institute Com- 
mittee, leading to the formation 
of a Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Such a department will 
certainly do much towards ful- 
filling the expressed wishes of the 
representatives of ‘commerce at 
home, and will equally certainly 
provide for due attention to the 
interests of every colony and pos- 
session of the empire. It might 
perhaps secure a fair annual in- 
come by the adoption of a system 
of fees, and by arranging for a 
body of subscribing fellows or asso- 
ciates; and it would provide a 
common meeting-ground for the 
representatives of many varied in- 
terests. As a centre of informa- 
tion, it should be equally useful 
and interesting; and whilst satis- 
fying the wants of the commercial 
community, it should promote pro- 
fitable intercourse and a valuable 
interchange of ideas among the 
representatives of all trade and 
industrial progress throughout the 
British empire. 

E. F. G. Law. 
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THE FIRST MOVE OF THE SEPARATISTS. 


THERE is no parallel in history 
to the present state of the House 
of Commons. Mr Gladstone well 
turned round in his seat, with his 
hand at his ear, that he might drink 
in the sayings of those on whom he 
considers he has exhausted the re- 
sources of civilisation in vain, and 
whom he has, therefore, accepted 
as his leaders, in order that he may 
still pose as a leader himself, is a 
symbol of the moral state of the 
Separatist section of the Liberal 
party. Mr Gladstone, rusticating 
at Hawarden, when the Plan of 
Campaign is on its trial at the 
bar of the nation, is symbolic of 
the morality of Separatist tactics. 
The Plan of Campaign has brought 
about a result which most men 
who have watched Mr Gladstone’s 
career with attention would have 
prophesied to be impossible. It 
has presented a state of circum- 
stances which a faculty for jesuitry, 
hitherto apparently illimitable, has 
failed to be able to cloak, so that 
its shame shall not appear. The 
very first night of the session dis- 
closed the melancholy fact, that 
one who has held the highest 
office in the State, and whose 
opinion has been freely expressed 
on almost every social and moral 
question—whose tongue and whose 
pen have been at the command 
of every querist, however insig- 
nificant, on every subject, great 
or small, and who has been noth- 
ing if he has not been a teacher 
ex cathedra of social and _polit- 
ical morals, — refuses positively 
to discourage, even by a word, a 
course of action which, to use his 
own expression of other days, is 
nothing else than a conspiracy to 
promote ‘‘ public plunder.” To 
suppose that Mr Gladstone has 


formed no opinion on the Plan of 
Campaign is ridiculous, and he has 
not been guilty of the insincerity 
of suggesting that it is so. He 
has formed an opinion—every man 
has. And no honest man, whose 
mind is not corrupted by decay of 
moral sense, or warped by the 
pressure of political exigency, 
could hesitate to express that 
opinion. Yet what is the spec- 
tacle of degradation presented by 
the Parnellite party, both above 
and below the gangway, in the 
House of Commons? The Par- 
nellite leader of members from 
England and Scotland, and the 
Parnellite leader of members from 
Ireland, are both found not daring 
to lead, and afraid to follow. If 
Mr Gladstone were to say what 
would comfort the consciences 
of those Whose belief in common 
honesty as a principle has not yet 
dwindled to vanishing point under 
political temptation, he would im- 
peril the dearly bought support of 
the salaried patriots -of the Na- 
tional League and the swashbuck- 
lers of the extreme section of the 
Radicals. If Mr Parnell were to 
give his :mprimatur to the doings 
of Mr Dillon and his confréres, 
the members above the gangway, 
who are not acclimatised to an 
atmosphere of ‘‘ organised embez- 
zlement,’’ would be shocked and 
alienated. Accordingly, Mr Glad- 
stone, when challenged to say what 
he thinks of the Plan of Campaign, 
talks a quantity of words sufficient 
to fill half a column of a newspaper. 
He prefaces what he has to say 
with the promise, ‘‘I will tell you 
what I think of it,’’ and then pro- 
ceeds to tell everything else—what 
caused it; what he contended six 
months ago; what Lord Salisbury 
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said then; what the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant has 
done; what the last Parliament 
should have done, &c., &c.; and 
having thus pirouetted round and 
round the subject, he finishes off 
with a ‘‘ forsooth’’ about his being 
asked to say what his opinion is 
of the Plan of Campaign. And, 
instead of it, he rides off upon a 
subterfuge. ‘I will tell you what 
Ithink of the Plan of Campaign. 
It is the consequence of the policy 
which he ’’ (the seconder of the Ad- 
dress) ‘‘and his friends have pur- 
sued.’’ Loud cheers from the Par- 
nellites above and below the gang- 
way. It has come to this. A 
statesman of the highest rank is 
not ashamed to conceal an opinion 
which is asked for, in order that 
the public mind may be guided on 
a great question, by.a mean and 
paltry evasion. His conduct brings 
into a strong light both his own 


moral plight and his contempt for 
the reasoning powers of his fol- 


lowers. For it is evident that to 
give as an opinion about a matter 
an opinion as to what it result- 
ed from, is to insult the under- 
standing of those to whom it 
is addressed. What is your 
opinion of Guy Fawkes’s plot ? 
My opinion is, that it was the 
consequence of King James I. 
being King of England. What 
is your opinion of the conduct 
of those who murdered Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr 
Burke? My opinion is that it is 
the natural result of the policy of 
the Government in letting Mr 
Parnell out of Kilmainham Jail. 
What is your opinion of boycot- 
ting? My opinion is that is a 
sequence to be expected from the 
payment of rent. And so, when 
asked what is his opinion of the 
Plan of Campaign, the leader of 
the Opposition says it is his opin- 
ion of it that it resulted from this, 
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that, and the other thing. With 
such reasoning, such shameless 
trifling, does ‘‘the greatest states- 
man the world has ever seen”’ 
open the session of Parliament. 
It has been said before in these 
pages, that no one has ever so 
thoroughly gauged the gullibility 
of a large section of the British 
public as Mr Gladstone. He is 
far too acute a man to have re- 
sorted to the miserable subterfuges 
and misty utterances of which he 
is a master, if he had not realised 
that his worshippers, with closed 
eye and open mouth, were prepared, 
and indeed eager, to swallow any- 
thing, provided it were gilded by 
him. He knows very well that 
for him to be silent as to the Plan 
of Campaign would be fatal. He 
knows that it would alarm his 
English followers if they saw him 
without words on any subject. The 
evil must be bad indeed which he 
could not explain away. The man 
whom Lord Palmerston proposed 
to send to Italy to explain away 
Garibaldi’s wife, and thus remove 
an obstacle to a diplomatic mar- 
riage, must not appear to be struck 
dumb by any incident which would 
tell against his policy; and there- 
fore words he has, and plenty of 
them. But when they are uttered, 
there is not in them, from begin- 
ning to end, one spark of light, 
one gleam for guidance. The leader 
leads into darkness. He turns 
aside from the way. He gives up 
all political manliness, and is re- 
warded with the cheers of those 
to whom he is a god, and the con- 
tempt of all men who refuse to be 
blinded by fanaticism, and are not 
cynically resolved that morality 
shall not stand in the way of what 
thing they call ‘* good.” 

It is matter of course in a party 
so blind in its following of Mr 
Gladstone as are the votaries of 
Home Rule, that it should be 
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**like master like man.’’ Accord- 
ingly, not one speaker rose from 
the front Opposition bench who 
did not make it more plain than 
before, that, just as the Plan of 
Campaign is a conspiracy, so there 
was a conspiracy of those who 
were wont to cheer the ‘‘ resources 
of civilisation ’’ and to re-echo de- 
nunciations by their chief of ‘* pub- 
lic plunder”’ and of the ‘‘ march of 
ruin through rapine to the dismem- 
berment of the empire.’”’ Every 
speech showed that there existed 
a conspiracy to please the plun- 
derers, now that the resources of 
civilisation are looked upon as ex- 
hausted. The Morleys and the 
Fowlers and the Harcourts vied 
with one another in raising clouds 
of dust to obscure a very simple 
and clear issue. The highly in- 
genuous argument was freely pro- 
pounded, that as men were about 
to be tried for their participation 
in the Plan of Campaign, it would 


be preniature to express any opin- 


ion in regard to it. It was urged 
that to do so might prejudice the 
accused at their trial. Such an 
argument shows an obliquity of 
mind so extraordinary, that it is 
scarcely possible to believe it can 
be put forward with candour. The 
question whether the Plan of Cam- 
paign commends itself to the moral 
sense of right and wrong has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion whether certain men, in pro- 
moting the Plan of Campaign, 
have been guilty of a criminal 
offence. Nothing that can be said 
in Parliament or elsewhere can 
affect that question, or prejudice 
jit in any way. The facts to be 
proved at the trial cannot be 
affected by any opinion as to the 
Plan of Campaign itself, which is 
a printed and published scheme. 
The jury at the trial will have no 
duty to consider whether the Plan 
of Campaign is moral or not. 
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They will only have to make up 
their minds whether certain facts 
are proved, and if they hold that 
they are not, then they do not need 
to go further, but must acquit the 
accused. But if they hold that cer- 
tain facts are proved, then if the 
judge tells them that if these facts 
are proved the crime charged has 
been committed, they have no al- 
ternative but to convict. But the 
question whether certain facts con- 
stitute a crime depends upon the 
law, which the judge is responsible 
to lay down, and which the jury 
are responsible to accept. There 
fore it is plain that no prejudice 
can arise from an expression . of 
approval or disapproval of the Plan 
of Campaign. It can in no way 
affect the trial of the traversers. 
But, further, no opinion is asked 
from the leaders ef public opinion 
on the criminality of the Plan of 
Campaign. Questions of criminal- 
ity punishable by the law are one 
thing, questions of public morality 
are another thing. And here it is 
that the rail-riding of right hon- 
ourable gentlemen of the Separat- 
ist party makes them such a spec- 
tacle to honest men. They dare 
not for their political lives stand 
forth and straightforwardly de- 
nounce the Plan of Campaign. For 
they, having sold their political 
heritage for the strength that the 
Parnellite Jacob may bring them, 
dare not utter a word that might 
delay their having the mess of 
pottage served out. A word of 
repudiation of what Parnellism is 
promoting, and good-bye to the 
savoury mess of office, which they 
receive from no other hand than 
Mr Parnell’s. But it is equally 
certain that, on the other hand, 
they are in as great a difficulty in 
the case of their own followers. 
Except a few extremists, who are 
prepared to out-Parnell Parnell, 
the great mass of the Gladstonian 
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Liberals cannot yet be trusted to 
accept the Plan of Campaign as 
moral and worthy of their support. 
Even extreme Radicals, who must 
please their Parnellite friends, in 
order to buy support for their own 
wild schemes, cannot in distinct 
and frank terms adopt the Plan of 
Campaign. Sopractised and deter- 
mined a Radical as Mr Illingworth 
gives it support as a permissible 
‘‘extra’’ legal mode of proced- 
ure, whatever that may mean. 
The son of the Lord Chief-Justice 
of England, himself a lawyer, while 
not prepared to declare it legal, 
gives it his ‘*moral’’ support. In 
what sense the word moral is used 
by the learned gentlemen it is very 
difficult to guess. But such dec- 


larations from typical Radicals are 
a very strong indication of the 
shifts to which they are driven to 
justify to their own consciences 
their complete surrender to the 


National League. But other Radi- 
cals as extreme cannot sear their 
consciences sufficiently to enable 
them to adopt the hollow pretences 
of the member for Bradford and 
the member for Sheffield. So per- 
sistent a Radical and so consistent 
a Home-Ruler as Mr Storey, the 
member for Sunderland, feels com- 
pelled to lift up his voice against 
so flagrant a breach of the first 
principles of morality, as that one 
man, able to pay his debts, should 
be encouraged to refuse to do so, 
in order to concuss his creditor in 
his action in reference to another 
debtor, who says he is not able to 
meet the claims against him. And 
it is certain that Mr Storey, in so 
expressing himself, was but giving 
voice to the thought of many a 
Radical, who is tongue-tied by fear 
of Irish constituents and socialistic 
Radicals. In truth, every argu- 
ment brought forward to show 
directly that the plan of Campaign 
is justifiable, is either too flimsy to 
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be grasped and torn, or too coarse- 
ly immoral to require to be torn at. 
all. But it was left to Sir William 
Harcourt, when acting as leader 
of the Opposition in the absence of 
Mr Gladstone, to show that there 
are always depths deeper still, and 
even fouler, into which a great 
party can plunge when once it 
has condescended to abandon its 
own principles, and accept the 
companionship of those whose prin- 
ciples it has denounced. As 

“ He who stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him 

up,” 

so does Sir William Harcourt, the 
denouncer of Mr Parnell, the in- 
ventor of the great juice simile, 
the indignant patriot who swelled 
with wrath at the idea of any 
respectable politicians associating 
themselves with men ‘‘ steeped to 
the lips in treason,’’ now shame- 
lessly exhibit himself, clinging to 
the foul support that fifteen months 
ago was held up by him to the 
loathing contempt of honest men, 
and of which he said that those 
who contaminated themselves by 
contact with it would so stink in 
the nostrils of the nation that they 
would be flung aside with disgust. 
Not only has Sir William Harcourt 
and the members of his party suc- 
ceeded within eight or nine months 
in verifying his own prophecies in 
their own persons—not only have 
they wallowed in Parnellite juice 
and been flung aside by the country 
in disgust,—but they have found a 
deeper depth and a filthier pool 
even yet. No more disgraceful 
night for British statesmanship, no 
more lamentable episode of parlia- 
mentary degradation, have ever 
soiled the annals of British history 
than the closing of the debate on Mr 
Parnell’s amendment by the speech 
of the Parnellite leader, Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. Unrelieved by one 
noble sentiment, undisguised by 
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the flimsiest cloak of constitutional 
. principle, it was from beginning to 
end a trifling with a serious crisis, 
a paltering with crime, a covert 
incitement to the lawless to persist 
in their evil deeds, and a naked 
and unblushing intimation that by 
persistence in their criminal action 
they would gain their criminal 
ends, and that statesmanship, as 
represented in the front Opposition 
bench, would give no aid to the 
Government of the day, by word 
or act, in their endeavours to stop 
the tide of lawlessness and crime. 
With a courage that was dishon- 
ourable exactly in proportion to 
its greatness, one who has held 
high office in the State and is a 
Privy Councillor of the Queen, 
standing in the place of a leader, 
played fast and loose with a sub- 
ject on which every patriotic man 
is bound to speak, if he speaks at 
all, in clear and unmistakable 
language. Who could have be- 
lieved it to be possible that the 
Plan of Campaign should be grave- 
ly compared to the resistance of 
Hampden to the impost of ship- 
money, or the tea-riot of Boston? 
It may safely be said that if the 
question was put to any number 
of intelligent men whether they 
really believed that Sir William 
Harcourt had worked out this 
part of his speech in his study as 
a grave and serious proposition to 
be delivered as a statesman’s con- 
tribution to a great debate, gg out 
of every 100 would declare that 
they believed nothing of the kind. 
It is incredible, even in the case of 
one who has fallen so low as he 
has done as a politician, that such 
a line of argument should have 
been gravely resolved upon. Jus- 
tice even to the fallen! But 
assuming that it was not so re- 
solved upon, and that it must be 
accepted as the true solution of 
the enigma that the argument was 
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adopted as a horse to ride off upon 
from a difficult situation, the posi- 
tion is scarcely improved for the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Because, if that view be taken, 
three things are certain. It is 
certain that he expected it-to be 
accepted as serious by the ignor- 
ant, and paraded as serious by the 
evil-disposed. It is certain that 
he was trifling with a very critical 
state of things, refusing to grapple 
with it as an honest statesman, 
who in the time of a country’s 
need is serious or silent. It is 
certain that he had thought out 
every conceivable way in which 
he might please the votaries of the 
Plan of Campaign by serious 
words, and had been compelled to 
confess to his own mind that he 
could formulate none which might 
be addressed to reasoning men 
without being received with well- 
deserved scorn. And these three 
things being certain, it becomes 
abundantly clear that, regardless 
of the evil his words might pro- 
duce when taken up by unprin- 
cipled men, and preached again as 
serious to the ignorant enflamed 
by passion—regardless of the dan- 
ger to the State of speaking lightly 
of a deadly evil—regardless of the 
fact that he dare not approve,— 
he yet set himself deliberately to 
make it appear that his disap- 
proval was technical, and that, al- 
though he deprecated the Plan of 
Campaign as a method, he sym- 
pathised with it, because of results 
to be expected from it. For what 
was the meaning of the allusion 
to the ship-money and to the tea- 
riot, if it was not to produce the 
impression that the Plan of Cam- 
paign was only to be technically 
condemned, but that, if followed 
up with vigour, it might be a use- © 
ful political lever for Parnellite 
purposes? Said the right honour- 
able gentleman — ‘ Will Liberal 
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lawyers, like my right honour- 
able friend the member for Bury, 
go down to Manchester, and: de- 
nounce John Hampden for not 
paying ship-money ?”’ 

What does this mean as applied 
to the subject in hand? It means 
that when Sir William Harcourt 
condemns the Plan of Campaign 
in words, he desires all men to 
know that there is one Liberal 
lawyer who, when he says,—‘‘I 
think that it is an unlawful act 
which ought to be condemned—a 
most irregular and improper act,”’ 
has one eye upon the Unionists 
and another upon the Parnellites. 
But Sir William Harcourt never 
did state what he actually thought 
about the Plan of Campaign. He 
only fenced with it. He dared 
not openly advocate robbery, and 
he dared not offend the Parnel- 
lites by condemning it. The worst 


period of the days of Fox pro- 


duced nothing equal to this. To 
such a depth has one section of 
the once great Ilouse of Commons 
fallen, that it has leaders who can 
so lead, because they know what 
manner of men their followers 
are; and followers who can follow 
such leading with their cheers, be- 
cause they believe that such un- 
blushing political chicanery is good 
enough for the ignorance of those 
whom they call their intelligent 
constituents. It is one of the 
worst features of our time, that 
the very men who most loudly 
proclaim their belief in the intel- 
ligence of the people, and flatter 
them on platforms with fulsome 
words of adulation, are the same 
men who, by their ad caplandum 
arguments, used to that same 
people, show that they have the 
most absolute faith in their gulli- 
bility, and do not consider it worth 
their while in any way to limit the 
extravagance of their utterances. 
The only consolation to be found 
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in a state of things so discreditable 
to British politics, and personally 
disgraceful to British statesmen, is 
that the signs are multiplying that 
even the most subservient Glad- 
stonians, who have for their great 
leader’s sake allowed’ themselves to 
be dragged through the mire, are 
showing signs of a revulsion of 
feeling. The session opened with 
a considerable development of 
buoyant hopefulness on the part 
of the Parnellite-Gladstone party. 
The signs in the political heavens 
seemed to them to tell that 
the stars in their courses were 
propitious. The embarrassment 
caused by the ill-considered re- 
signation of Lord’ Randolph 
Churchill, the lamented loss of 
Lord Iddesleigh, and the defeat 
of Mr Goschen at Liverpool, 
following one another in rapid 
succession, set the Parnellite-Rad- 
ical pulse to a higher and more 
vigorous beat. The Round Table 
Conference, at first greeted with 
a smile, was proclaimed to have 
already brought about the chief 
elements of a modus vivendi ; and 
it was confidently believed that 
the Queen’s Government was sway- 
ing, if not tottering, to its fall. 
The debate on the Address was 
opened on the part of the Na- 
tionalist party, both above and 
below the gangway, with some 
brightness expressive of hope. The 
somewhat flippant, and not over 
well-bred sneers of the retiring 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, lev- 
elled against the Liberal Unionists, 
were hailed with acclamation by 
the donnet rouge patriots, who are 
led nominally by Mr Gladstone, 
but really by the firm of Parnell 
& Labouchere. They believed 
that already the web of faction 
was well driven into the Consérva- 
tive party itself; and that the 
Unionists, who clung to it at first 
as the only possible means of main- 
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taining the unity of the empire, 
were already beginning to face the 
other way, as Whiggery has so 
often done in the past. The news 
from Ireland, though painful to 
every right-thinking man, had its 
bright side for party. It looked 
as if the declaration of the impos- 
sibility of British Government was 
to receive signal confirmation, and 
as if the immorality of the Plan 
might be condoned by the good 
party results that might be ex- 
pected from it. Accordingly, the 
tone of Gladstonian Parnellism was 
on the opening nights one of ex- 
uberant hopefulness, and that ‘of 
Parnellite Gladstonianism of re- 
invigorated truculence. In these 
days of rapidly shifting wind in 
public opinion, hope rose high of 
another short Parliament, and an- 
other election at an early date, 
when the new and fickle electorate 
might once more be cajoled into 
handing over the reins of power 
to Mr Gladstone and Mr Parnell; 
and the Liberal Unionists be re- 
ceived back, stripped of their in- 
dependence, and bound in bonds 
sure and fast, to swell the Dictator 
of Mid-Lothian’s procession in a 
fresh and glorious triumph. 

What is the state of matters 
now? Where is the wavering 
Liberal-Unionist to be seen? In 
what is the Conservative Govern- 
ment showing signs that it is los- 
ing the confidence of the Parlia- 
ment or of the country? In spite 
of the strong support of Mr Glad- 
stone’s personal recommendation, 
in the face of the loss of prestige 
attaching to a double defeat at 
Edinburgh and Liverpool, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been returned to Parliament by 
the largest majority polled for any 
member who sits in the present 
Parliament. In the House itself, 
division after division has been 
taken against the Government, 
backed up by the front Opposi- 
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tion bench, and commended to 
those behind it by its most prom- 
inent leaders—that is to say, by 
those who are there. Mr Glad. 
stone, who is always on the spot 
when the omens of successful ad- 
vance are seen by his augur eye, 
is cutting down wood and writing 
articles at Hawarden. So the lead 
is left to Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr Morley. They are vigor- 
ous, they are talkative, and they 
undoubtedly lead. They suggest 
what the Government should do, 
and they instruct their own fol- 
lowers in the way in which they 
should walk. But the Govern- 
ment declines their advice, and 
the back benches on the left of 
the Speaker’s chair are dull of 
hearing to the front bench Par- 
nellite crying, ‘‘ This is the way; 
walk ye in it.’’ The Liberal- 
Unionists are found at their post, 
supporting the Queen’s Govern- 
ment on every question, in spite 
of the taunts and jeers of the 
would-be dismemberers of the em- 
pire, knowing as they do that 
every question raised is but a 
stalking-horse to cover the ad- 
vance of the one great enemy of 
the State, Mr Gladstone, with his 
Nationalist blunderbuss. Radicals 
—strong uncompromising Radicals, 
but who still have some regard for 
the decencies of public life, and 
some respect for the honour of 
Parliament—are being driven to 
quit the House, or even to walk 
into the Government lobby, rather 
than see Parliamentary _ institu- 
tions made a spectacle of shame, 


and be themselves dragged in the , 


mire at the tail of an unprincipled 
faction, in which the names of 
Labouchere and Tanner, of Cony- 
beare and Cunninghame Grahame 
rank high. And while the coun- 
tenances of the ‘{mountain’’ of 
the new House of Parliament are 
dull and depressed, and_ theif 
language and action indicative of 
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the sourness of disappointment, 
the ranks of the Unionists of both 

ies are cheerful and good-hum- 
oured, in the face of persistent and 
continual provocation, for there is 
consciousness that the nation and 
the House as its mouthpiece are 
going to speak out with no uncer- 
tain voice. 

Even as these words were being 
written, they have been confirmed 
to the very letter, beyond what 
could possibly have been conceived. 
The last night of the debate on the 
Address has presented a scene to 
the country which will cause much 
feeling of shame among all honest 
people not blinded by political fan- 
aticism ; but the shame will be 
counterbalanced by a great sense 
of satisfaction. What has just 
happened may be summed up in 
one sentence. Unprincipled fac- 
tion has once more hazarded a 
wrestle with British feeling, and 
has been crushingly and ignomini- 
ously defeated. ‘The Irish section 
of that party, which has for its 
practical programme the repeal of 
the Union, and for its tactical pro- 
gramme the destruction of the effi- 
ciency of Parliament, has become 
so disgusted at the failure of its 
hopes during the early nights of 
the session that it has thrown off 
the mask and assumed the offen- 
sive, in every sense of that word. 
Having abandoned hope of strength- 
ening its ranks by a simulated 
moderation, it has once more run 
up the political death’s-head and 
cross-bones of the Parliamentary 
pirate. The irritation caused by the 
discovery that the Government, 
which they had fancied was reeling 
under the staggering blows of the 
few weeks preceding the commence- 
ment of the session, and was dis- 
credited as they thought beyond 
recovery, has been able to com- 
mand overwhelming majorities 
whenever a division was _ chal- 
lenged, reached a climax on the 
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17th of February. Being com- 
pelled to abandon hope, they re- 
solved to adopt the satanic alter- 
native of ‘‘ resolution from despair,’ 
and plunged madly into the old 
slough of deliberate and organised 
obstruction. If they reckoned 
upon being able to convince the 
House and the country that the 
Radical Parnellites were so fast in 
their ledding-strings that they could 
exhibit a British as well as an Irish 
party of obstruction, they were 
wofully disappointed, and ere the 
night was over, hopelessly crest- 
fallen. The proceedings of the 
17th February will be memorable 
in history as a turning-point in a 
great political crisis. It was a 
question in the minds of many 
whether the fanaticism of Glad- 
stone-worship had gone so far as 
to make it possible that his fol- 
lowers would carry their surrender 
to Parnellism to the extreme of 
supporting them in blocking Par- 
liamentary Government? Was 
there reason to believe that they 
would support Mr Labouchere in 
his characteristically cynical an- 
nouncement that the very best 
use the session could be turned 
to was ‘‘to occupy the time of her 
Majesty’s Government as long as 
possible by making speeches” ? 
Many shook their heads and pro- 
phesied that so it would be. The 
Irish faction believed it, and acted 
accordingly. The Conservatives 
owe them a hearty vote of thanks, 
Every man in the country who 
has a spark of real patriotism will 
rejoice that they put the matter 
to the test. The greatest political 
enemies of the Radical party will 
do them honour that they boldly 
shook the filth—dust would be too 
respectable for a simile—from their 
feet, and turned away. Not all 
of the party, of course. The mud 
was not too deep for two or three 
English and one or two Scotch 
members to wade through. Edin- 
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burgh will doubtless be proud that 
she rejected Mr Goschen in order 
to be represented by the first mem- 
ber, for a constituency on this side 
of the Jrish Channel, who has so 
lent himself to Irish obstruction 
as to be ordered by the Speaker 
to resume his seat for persistent 
irrelevancy, and who was one of 
a faithful band of four or five 
which did all in its power to lower 
the dignity and sully the fame of 
the House of Commons. But he 
and his handful of confederates 
serve only to emphasise the revolt 
of the Liberal party from a de- 
grading bondage. And, fortun- 
ately, the scandalous tactics pur- 
sued brought with them their own 
most telling exposure. Thousands 
throughout the country have no 
time to read long debates; and 
often if they do, their slight ac- 
quaintance with public affairs and 
the character of public men, leads 
them to believe that those who 
are attacked with persistency and 
virulence must be worthy of cen- 
sure, and those who attack with 
words of righteousness on their 
tongues must be just and the true 
friends of the people. But the 
division-lists of 17th February 
will tell their own tale. They 
are like a series of observations, 
reduced to a simple diagram, which 
all, however uncultivated, can un- 
derstand by ordinary intelligence. 
The evening began with an effort 
to save Mr Dillwyn’s motion for 
Disestablishment in Wales from 
losing its place by the bringing 
forward of the Rules of Procedure. 
The figures were— 


261 
158 


103 


For the Government, 
Against, 


Majority, 


This was followed up by a motion 
about Ireland by Mr Parnell, a 
subject already discussed for a 
whole week. The figures were— 
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For the Government, 
Against, 


242 
107 


Majority, 135 


—being a desertion of 51 Liberals 
from those of the previous division. 
Next came an attempt by Mr 
Dillon to make a speech about his 
own trial, at the time actually in 
progress ; and when this was most 
properly prevented, a motion to ad- 
journ the debate came from the 
Irish benches. The number were; 


261 
119 


142 


For the Government, . 
Against, 


Majority, 


Then came a bogus amendment 
concocted on the spot by another 
Irish member, about distress 
among the working-classes; and 
the Speaker, after a discussion, put 
it to the House that ‘‘the ques- 
tion be now put.”” The numbers 
were— 


* 
For the Government, . 291 


81 


210 


Against, 


Majority, 


—the Opposition having thus dwin- 
dled by no less than 77 out of 158, 
Then came a refusal, in face of this, 
to allow the substantive motion to 
pass. The numbers were— 
283 
84 
Majority, 199 
Then the Speaker took the sense 
of the House that a motion for an 
address be now put. The numbers 
were— 


For the Government, 
Against, 


289 
74 


a 


215 


For the Government, 
Against, 
Majority, 


Then the Parnellites again refused 
to accept the majority, and forced 
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a division on the main question. 
The numbers were— 


For the Government, 
Against, 


283 
- 79 
213 


Thus a Liberal minority had 
dwindled from 158 to 70, being 16 
less than the Irish Parnellite vote. 
Radicalism was unable for very 
shame to acknowledge any longer 
such allies. 

' The gain of all this to the cause 
of the Constitution and the coun- 
try is incalculable. If the enemies 
of the Union had allowed the 
Government to arrange all the 
cards before dealing them, they 
could not have more effectually 
thrown the game into their hands. 
Throughout the country these fig- 
ures will tell their own tale. The 
first great battle of the session 
has been fought, and the tactics 
of the Opposition have been char- 
acterised by bluster, by bullying, 
and by blundering. They have suf- 
fered crushing defeat, and defeat 
upon defeat; but, what is more 
important, they have driven their 
own allies to desertion by their 
dishonest and shameless departure 
from the rules of honourable con- 
test. Three weeks and more of 


Majority, . 
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the session have been, in one 
sense, wasted. But in another 
they have been crowned by conse- 
quences most precious and most 
enheartening to all lovers of their 
country. They have brought shame, 
but they have brought success. 
The hopeless disintegration of the 
Separatist party is manifest. The 
firmness and loyalty of the Liberal 
Unionists to the cause for which 
both the parties which value the 
old traditions of politics are banded 
together, has been tested and con- 
firmed. The conspirators against 
the efficiency of Parliament and 
the Union of the empire have 
been baffled and put to rout, and 
their most respectable friends have 
been driven to desert them. They 
have taken pains to justify the 
proposals of the Government for 
control of Procedure. And last, 
and not least, they have been, con- 
trary to their intention, the means 
for bringing out with unmistakable 
clearness the strength of the Gov- 
ernment position, and have con- 
firmed those who give it an inde- 
pendent support in the conviction 
that thereby, at the present junc- 
ture, they can best uphold what is 
a precious heritage to Whig and 
Radical, to Conservative and Tory 
alike. 
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NOTE To ArTICLE on “FACTS AND FICTIONS IN IRISH HISTORY,” sy 
LorD BRABOURNE, ‘BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE,’ OCTOBER 1886, AND TO 
ARTICLE “MR GLADSTONE AND LORD BRABOURNE ON IRISH 
HISTORY,” sy LorD BRABOURNE, NOVEMBER 1886. 


IRISH LOYAL AND PATRIOTIC UNION. 


LONDON OFFICES, PALACE CHAMBERS, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Feb, 8, 1887. 


COPY OF RESOLUTION, 


Proposed by His Grace the DuKE or ABERCORN, seconded by Colonel 
Warinc, M.P., and resolved— 


‘¢ That the very best thanks of this Union are due, and are hereby 
respectfully tendered, to Lord Brabourne for his admirable, 
invaluable articles in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ exposing the 
fallacy of Mr Gladstone’s view of Irish History. 

(Signed) ‘¢ ABERCORN, Chairman.” 





